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"O Graham! " she says, "do not ask mk that."— Pagre 353. 
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IDA DOUGLAS BINQHAM. 

The lilies crowned your girlhood's years ; 

Now heartsease grows and blooms apace 
Amid the woman's hopes and fears, 

tiince tender love works perfect grace 

\ <A i> 
viTOODSIDE, 1886 
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FOES OF HER HOUSEHOLD. 



CHAPTER I. 

A NIGHT AT NOVARA. 

*' You will not mind, Doris? If you should feel timid 
in the night, you can call. It is the third room, remem- 
ber. Poor madame is almost beside herself, and she was 
so grateful when I offered." 

"No, I am not afraid," Doris Hawthorne says, in a 
soft, reassuring tone. 

*' Well — good night"; and Mrs Gilbert goes slowly. 
Doris is not effusive ; indeed, her aunt has come to think 
her rather cold. Hysterics at this time would be trouble- 
some, but very natural. 

The young girl slips the bolt, glances around the room, 
dons a pretty dressing-sack, loosens her long golden 
hair, and sits down by the lamp, opening her prayer- 
book to the prayer for a person in affliction. It is well 
the veil hides the future from her, and she cannot see how 
many times she is to turn to this for her own comfort. 
Her father was an English Churchman, and gave her the 
religious tendency, — the experience we must all have for 
ourselves. 

For the last two hours the little inn at Novara has been 
the scene of the wildest excitement. Just at sundown, 
this wide warm summer night, three young men — one a 
servant from the inn, one the valet of a gentleman just 
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arrived that day, and a younger lad, his cousin — went out 
to take a sail on the river. The moon came up early, the 
air was tranquil, till suddenly a cloud sped over the sky 
with a quick gust of wind. It took the little boat una- 
ware, as the young fellows were laughing and singing 
merrily ; and before they could right her, she capsized. 
They were all good swimmers, but the strongest and best 
of the three, who bid fair to reach his fourscore, the 
stalwart valet of lioyd Wentworth, seized with a cramp 
doubtless, perished before their very eyes, and with help 
at hand. He lies down-stairs in that last awesome quiet, 
while, a few rooms beyond, the doctor and Mrs. Gilbert 
are using their utmost endeavors to keep life in Lloyd 
Wentworth, who, an invalid always, has been so pros- 
trated by the shock that he just lapses from one faint to 
another. Madame Cirrella is half beside herself at the 
calamity that has befallen her house. A death is of all 
things to be dreaded ; even sickness will often keep people 
away. The little, dark Italian doctor shakes his head 
gravely. He must have some help. The maids are 
unfit; madame has her hands full. 

At this moment, Mrs. Gilbert reaches the true level or 
height of her life. There is a theory, I believe, that we 
are all put in the best place to evolve our true worth and 
capabilities. Mrs. GObert should have been mother of a 
large family, or matron of a hospital. The family she 
would have enjoyed ; in the hospital she would have done 
excellent work. But she has no children of her own, and 
. a hospital committee would no doubt stand aghast at the 
mention of such a person, with no regular training. 

The keen-eyed doctor soon discerns her fitness. She is 
not nervous ; she is quick, deft, gentle yet strong, and 
seems to understand just what to do without useless ques- 
tions. It is a case where the nurse is as important as the 
doctor. She has such boundless sympathies ; you see it in 
her eyes and her touch, rather than much talking The 
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doctor has a patient in a critical state, but he will be back 
by midnight. Madame Cirrella is deeply grateful to the 
good American mother, as she calls her, and stations a 
servant within call. Meanwhile the cousins of Louis 
Chusi have assembled, and are consulting what had better 
be done. His parents and one or two sisters are living 
at Tm4n, from whence Wentworth brought him, and they 
propose to take him to their own little cottage until Mr. 
Wentworth can express some desires or a decision. 

This is why Doris sits alone, and turns, as is so natural, 
to some religious consolation. True, the sorrow has 
nothing to do with her — is she so certain, after all? She 
feels strangely nervous ; and when she has finished her 
devotions, she goes to the window and looks out over the 
soft Italian landscape, and peers into the far reaches 
of the heavens, that are at once tender and brilliant. In 
the distance there is a lute and mandolin, and some sweet 
young voices. She even catches the echo of a laugh. 
How mysterious life is ! How little one can really know ! 
For the first time in her seventeen years she is startled by 
some curious application of it to herself. She is going 
through its processes, — will they be sorrow or joy, hopes 
realized or disappointments? She searches the far dis- 
tances of the splendid starry heavens, that preserve no 
trace of the wild gust of the early evening, and a ne^, 
vague something touches her that is not knowledge, nor 
yet anticipation, but stirs the hidden pulses of her own 
soul, and moves her to wonder what her life will be like. 

But the voiceless heavens hold their secret. They do 
not even by the slightest zephyr hint that destiny has 
taken in hand her problem, and is weaving in the thread 
of this night's work, so that in the coming years it will be 
a date like an anchor that steadies the vague dreams and 
purposeless impulses of girlhood. 

A simple, guileless life it has been. The happenings 
have affected others more than herself ; indeed, it seems 
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now as if there had been but one ineident until her aunt 
came to Brussels, and took her from school. She knows 
that her father went to America and married ; that it is 
her birthplace, and her mother's burial place. Then her 
father, a silent, distant man, disappointed in many things, 
wandered about, settling at length at Brussels, where she 
became a day scholar at one of the cheaper boarding 
schools. Her father had the soul of an artist, but he 
painted poor pictures and did some excellent work as an 
engraver, a branch he hated. He loved his wife tenderly, 
but he did not even like her sister, Mrs. Gilbert, and 
Anson Gilbert he abhorred. But when he came face to 
face with the fact of his leaving Doris alone in the world, 
he relented, and wrote to her, knowing well that his peo- 
ple would not bother about his little girl. He coveted a 
son, who would have had a genius, he was quite sure, and 
the delight of his life would have been to train and 
advance it. 

But Doris has no genius. She is shy, retiring, back- 
ward in many things. She was transferred to the school 
altogether on the death of her father, when she was four- 
teen. She has made a few friends among girls she expects 
never to see again, and one English teacher, a Miss Foth- 
ergill, who goes home to be married. 

Mrs. Gilbert replies to her brother-in-law effusively, 
but he is already buried, and the letter is given to Doris. 
The tenderness touches the poor child, and results in a 
desultory correspondence. There is enough money left 
for her three years' tuition ; but the shrewd, far-sighted, 
Belgic woman discerns no promise of a successful teacher 
in Doris. She is so utterly without authority, she has no 
sense of personal dignity, she carries no weight; so 
madame, in a polite note, washed her hands of her, and 
turns her over to Mrs. Gilbert. 

Not but what Doris is fairly well educated, and has some 
accomplishments, but no particular genius, and no desire 
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to excel or outshine. This would be a great defect in 
the New World ; but she has been reared on the passive 
side, and is not freighted with restless nerves. She has 
not yet questioned Providence why she was born with no 
especial gifts or beauty, but she is quite content to be 
and to wait. She has been trained to let her future seek 
her out, and mould her according to the sphere she is to 
fill. People and circumstances have acted upon her 
rather than influence her, and like many others, she is 
destined to develop as accordant and discordant touches 
stir and penetrate her soul. It is so more than we like to 
admit. It seems heroic to talk of rising above adverse 
circumstances ; but after all, it is only some unusual soul 
that does this. The withes are too strong in most cases. 

Mrs. Gilbert goes to Brussels and makes herself known 
to her niece. She has a way of showing interest, — it 
would be more correct if I said she took a diffusive and 
undiscriminating interest in almost everything and every- 
body. Strangers were charmed with her at first. Short 
acquaintances were the real boon of her life, though she 
had an intellectual obtuseness on the point of such 
blessings. 

There have been various periods of disagreement in the 
married life of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert, but it must be con- 
fessed that most of the causes have been on his side* 
The surroundings and events that would have made a 
good, useful, and properly generous woman, have all been 
wanting. She has not had a settled home, and her hus- 
band has never been in any business that she could 
respect. He is an adventurer as much as anything, and 
unprincipled parties have found it to their advantage to 
get him to do their objectionable work. He is not a 
professional gambler; he has not the wary, scientific 
methods, nor the absorbing love ; but he wins a good deal 
of money, and some of the gambling houses on the Con- 
tinent know him well. 
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Now he is very much vexed that she should want to 
saddle herself with a penniless girl, when she has been in 
no end of trouble with her last protegee. He cares simply 
for himself, and finds it necessary to take care of the 
woman he was foolish enough to marry. She has a crav- 
ing for some human interest, a life outside of her own, 
and she is extremely fond of young people. 

Yet at first sight she is utterly disappointed in Doris 
Hawthorne. The young girl dresses very petite, but her 
head and face are small, and in figure she is exceedingly 
slender. Then she has such a child's face, — sweet, guile- 
less, wondering, unconscious. She looks more like fif- 
teen than seventeen, and is very fair, with one of those 
subtile, flushing complexions that also have the misfor- 
tune of settling into coldness when hurt or treated with 
unkindness. Her chief beauties are, her abundant golden 
hair that ripples all over her head, and eyes that you 
suppose black until some moment you see they are the 
color of the sky in a mid- winter night, — a clear, dark 
blue. Her hands are small, almost useless looking, and 
she wears her mother's engagement ring on her first 
finger. 

Mrs. Gilbert feels helpless concerning her. Then she 
remembers that Doris is the child of her only sister, and 
has no other near relative. For a woman of the world, 
Mrs. Gilbert's nature is curiously tender ; and though she 
cannot but view Doris with the eye matrimonial as well 
as that of relationship, her first feeling is one of dismay ; 
then the sanguine side of her nature reasserts itself. If 
to find a bright ray somewhere in the darkness of dis- 
couragement is a virtue, she possesses it in an eminent 
degree. There are men, and some society leaders, who 
admire this grave simplicity. Indeed, now that she thinks 
of it in a business aspect, she admits that the vein and 
dash of the intrepid American girl are rather at a discount. 
To be sure, Doris will have no fortune, and foreign hus- 
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bands are mercenary. She may meet with some young 
Englishman out on his first tour, or, perhaps, an elderly 
and rather worn individual, to whom her youth and inno- 
cence will be sweet. At all events, Mrs Gilbert will 
not despair in the beginning. 

She fits her out with a simple, well-chosen wardrobe, 
that to Doris seems to comprehend the utmost elegance. 
They take the cheapest route through Switzerland and 
come down into Italy. Mr. Gilbert has been at Milan 
with a friend, and gone on to Lake Como ; but his wife 
knows better than to follow him, and her funds are run- 
ning low. So they stay on at the little inn, though it is 
August and time for flitting. No possible lover comes to 
hand. As for the invalid, the tall, thin young man, he 
would not have been worthy of a second thought, and 
might have come and gone unheeded but for the untoward 
accident. 

This is all the past that Doris has. There are no sins 
on her pure conscience, no unwholesome longings, and 
she gives a pitying thought to the poor young, man, and 
an admiring one to her aunt, then falls asleep in spite of 
the stir that agitates the inn all night long. 

When the doctor returns, he finds his patient feverish 
and flighty. Bits and snatches, names of women and 
men, odd verses, and all manner of disjointed things, 
seem floating through his brain, but at daylight he falls 
into an uneasy slumber. Mrs. Gilbert drops off into a 
nap, then resumes her watching, while the doctor goes out 
to make some early calls, pausing to request madame to 
send up a cup of coffee. 

*' Will he live? " madame inquires. '' It would be very 
hard to have him die. Has he no friends ? " 

The doctor shakes his head. "Madame Gilbert will 
find out," he says. *' He should not be travelling about 
writh no better health, and a heart trouble beside." 

Madame wrings her little brown hands. 
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" The Americaine is invaluable/* he comments. " And 
where is — " 

*'The Bartolomeos took him home, praised be the 
saints ! It is so melancholy. Such a fine young lad ! 
The old people will break their hearts. My mother knew 
Margharita Chusi well. Heaven and the saints avert any 
further misfortune ! " 

Mrs. Gilbert, leaving the door of the sick-room open, 
taps at her own, and Doris, dressed and composed, admits 
her. 

" He is alive," in answer to Doris's inquiring eyes, " but 
I doubt if he really pulls through. There are ever so 
many complications, and this has been such a shock. 
Poor fellow, he is not more than three or four and twenty ! 
Doris, you must have your breakfast sent up. Young 
girls do not go to the table alone. It would not make a 
bit of difference at home, but there are so many little 
points here. I think American girls are growing more 
careful, — a very good thing. Did you sleep well ? Now 
I must run back." 

Wentworth stirs presently and opens his eyes. 

'^ Louis," he says, faintly, — " Louis. Where am I?" 
And he glances at Mrs. Gilbert. 

*' You are better," she says, with a reassuring little 
smile, that makes her face still more motherly. 

He is lost in thought. 

" Tell me," he exclaims anxiously, — "or did I dream 
it ? — my poor Louis ! was he brought back — " 

"It is too sadly true. You must not excite yourself. 
His cousins have taken charge of him. Can you think — 
would it be better to send him to Turin ? " 

"Oh, yes, by all means! His poor mother! I must 
do something to soften the loss. Can I see — " 

" The doctor will be back presently." 

Wentworth tries to raise his head, but sinks back on 
the pillow. Mrs. Gilbert gives him his medicine and a lit« 
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tie nourishment, and notices that his face is wet with tears. 
She bathes it with aromatic vinegar of her own, that is 
cool and reviving, and he falls into another doze. When 
the doctor returns, Mrs. Gilbert leaves them, and so 
misses hearing about the young man's means. He makes 
arrangements to defray the expense of the poor lad's last 
journey, and sends a kindly gift, promising to write when 
he is well enough. 

The fever comes on again about noon. For some days 
he alternates between that and stupor. The face grows 
thinner, the nose is aristocratic enough for any lady, but 
the eyes are fearfully sunken, with great purple shadows 
beneath them, and the lips have a bluish tint. The fever 
does not run high ; that is its best feature. Sometimes he 
rambles. Olive, Agatha, and Louise he repeats, and he 
says entreatingly, " Be good to little Olive." Then he talks 
to Basil about the house that will soon be his ; he " will 
never see it again," he murmurs with tender pathos. 

Mrs. Gilbert is really glad to have something to tide 
over this uncomfortable period of waiting. The little 
doctor can fii^d no words of praise warm enough. She is 
always delighted to do any fellow-creature a benefit ; she 
is fond of kindly deeds, and if she had money would sow 
it broadcast in benevolence, though she would have pleas- 
ures for herself as well. She does so like to see people 
comfortable, happy, if there is any such thing for them. 

One morning — a week has elapsed — Wentworth turns 
his eyes to her with a new light in them. 

" I have been very ill." It is half question, half asser- 
tion. 

*' Rather," she replies. "But your fever is broken, and 
yesterday you had no wandering moments." 

There is something hopeful in her voice, but she always 
does show the bright side. 

" What does the doctor say? You need not be afraid 
to tell me. I was incurable before I came abroad. For 
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several years I have held my life on a frail tenure, but the 
sea voyage improved me so much. And — life is pleas- 
ant." 

" It was not the Roman fever, as he at first feared, but 
from the shock and the exhaustion." 

" Then he thinks I may improve?" 

A joyful glow overspreads his wan face. 

"Of course you will," she returns cheerily, quite on 
her own authority. " Have you not some friends to whom 
you desire to send word, — sisters perhaps, you spoke 
of them?" 

"Did I? They are my cousins in America, and my 
aunt. My parents died when I was small, and they — 
we have always lived together. I came abroad with our 
good doctor and his wife, — it is almost a year ago. They 
left me at Turin after we had found Louis. Poor fellow ! 
He was so strong and vigorous, with never an ache or a 
feeling of fatigue, yet I am left while he is taken." 

" You have been, ill a long while," she says, with a ten- 
der sympathy that touches him. 

There is something so motherly, not like his aunt, not 
even like lovely Mrs. Prescott, but the admirable quality 
for a sick-room, — a healthy, comfortable body, with nerves 
not too near the surface, a fair smooth skin, cheerful 
hazel eyes that seem to see something bright in the dis- 
tance, good features that in missing the line of beauty 
have not missed that of agreeableness, a mellow voice 
with the touch of sympathy apt to win a story from very 
reticent persons, the air of establishing confidence, not 
seeking it with curiosity. 

" Yes," he makes answer, after a moment. " I never 
was a robust child, — you know it is said that old blood 
weakens. Old families do die out. My parents had but 
one child, though my aunt who married in the regular 
line has a fine family, all but little Olive, who has a birth- 
right not unlike my own." 
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'' But being the youngest, it is not so bad. Little Olive/* 
she says sympathetically. 

He smiled and then says, "No, Olive is the eldest of 
the three girls, but no one would think it She is small 
and dark. Agatha is magnificent, Louise very handsome ; 
and my cousin Basil is — what shall I say ? — except that 
if I were a girl, my heart would have broken if he had not 
loved me. So you see I have no lack of family ties." 

" Now you must not talk any more," she says, gently. 
" Too much exercise is bad, you know." 

"For the tongue?" He laughs a httle. »*Why, I 
believe it has done me good. I have not bored you, I 
hope. How kind you have been ! I have had a conscious- 
ness of you since that first night It is so good to fall 
ii:to the hands of one's own country people. Then the 
doctor thinks I shall mend? " 

Mrs. Gilbert's elastic conscience half checks her. The 
little doctor had been especially discouraging that morn- 
ing, but she cannot quench this wandering light of hope. 

*' Of course you will mend," she repHes, brightly. 

" Are you — staying here — " 

There is a pleading sound in his voice, a wistful light 
in his eyes. She remarks now that they are large and 
soft, a deep velvety brown ; otherwise the face is plain, 
but has a refined, aristocratic appearance. 

'*I am staying here with my niece, waiting for my 
husband, when we will go — to Nice, I think. Now you 
must rest" 

'' Haven't you read to me while I was ill?" he begins, 
a moment afterward. 

" No ; that was Doris." 

' ' Doris ? " inquiringly. 

** Yes ; my niece." 

"What a quaint, lovely name." 

" Do you think so? It is old-fashioned. I suppose it 
was meant for Dora " 
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''I hope her family name is beautiful." Then he 
reflects that it may be Gilbert. 

*' Her father was an Englishman, an artist, and of very 
good family. His name was Hawthorne." 

" Doris Hawthorne," Wentworth repeats, with a pecul- 
iar softened inflection. 

Mrs. Gilbert makes brief mention of her sister's mar- 
riage and early death, and leaves her hearer to infer that 
Mr. Hawthorne was a rather morbid, sensitive man ; also, 
that since his death she has stood in the place of mother 
to the girl. She remembers his decisive approval of his 
handsome cousin, and does not expatiate upon the scanty 
good looks her niece possesses. 

" And so she read to me," he says, musingly. 

"You were very restless. The doctor did not dare 
give you powerful opiates, and he tried it himself, but he 
had not time to stay. I thought of Doris. It was the 
•soothing sound of the voice." 

Wentworth closes his eyes, but he is not asleep. Like a 
refrain of music, her name floats through his brain. He 
can hear the rustle of soft winds through the young 
boughs and meadow grasses, rich with odors of violets 
and primrose, and the songs of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses in some enchanted realm. If he were an artist, 
he would paint a picture of Doris as she should be, with 
long floating fair hair and dewy eyes, — a slender maiden 
among feathery grasses and daisies. It is not a bit like 
the real Doris he knows, and he has not the slightest 
curiosity to see h^r. Fancy always plays strange tricks, 
and the people of your dreamland are so lovely that you 
had better not compare them with the real prototypes. 
Still, his pulses beat faintly to the refrain •» Doris Haw- 
thorne. 
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DOBIS. 

Mrs. Gilbert also has a day-dream in the silence. She 
has settled the status of the young man. He is beloved 
and tenderly cared for by his aunt, and he has some por- 
tion of his own that he is spending upon himself, rightly 
enough. It is a pity that there is not suflacient object to 
make a romance out of the illness and the nursing ; but 
Doris mufit marry off, not on. Charming as a young 
widow might be, she cannot afford to have Doris returned 
on her hands penniless. She sighs a little. It would be 
such a triumph to announce her engagement to Mr. Gilbert, 
who has complained of her saddling herself with a poverty- 
stricken girl when they can barely manage to keep their 
own heads above water. What a splendid opportunity 
goes to waste ! She could manage it so nicely. 

Doris has not the first idea of marrying, she can plainly 
see. If they were richer, she, Mrs. Gilbert, would not care ; 
but something must be done. A year vnll certainly be as 
long as they can keep h9r ; indeed, in his last letter Mr. 
GUbert grumbled about having '*the devil's own luck," as he 
phrased it, and advised his wife to be careful of what she 
had, as heaven only knew when they would get any more. 
What she has is a very small amount, but it will suffice to 
board them a month in this inexpensive place ; only — 
there are no lovers or even admirers for Doris. 

And she is so fond of gay young people, of parties and 
teas, and chaperoning them about! Oh, to be comfort- 
ably rich ! 

Doris, moanwhUe, reads, makes lace, takes a few walks 
with madame, who calls her a '^ nice little thing," and plays 
2 
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on the old cracked piano now and then, to please madame, 
for its thin, wretched music offends her sense of harmony. 
She is not lonesome ; only she does begin to have a secret 
misgiving that matters are somehow not quite serene be- 
tween Uncle and Aunt Gilbert. Her aunt seems to be 
worried, and she has had only one letter since they came to 
Novara, though she has written several. A vague sense of 
discomfort pervades Doris. She had a fancy her aunt 
was rich, from the lavish manner in which she spent money, 
but suddenly she appears to have grown almost penurious. 
If she had known her longer or better, she would have 
learned that Mrs. Gilbert was generally gravitating be- 
tween these two points. 

When the doctor comes in the next morning, he is 
amazed. " You have worked a miracle ! " he declares, in 
very broken English, which he thinks is excellent. He 
views his patient from every side, feels of one thin wrist 
and then the other, and walks softly up and down, nod- 
ding his head vaguely, as if he was not quite sure that he 
could trust the evidence of his senses. 

Lloyd Wentworth has this peculiarity: he often re- 
mains weak and miserable for months with the slightest of 
variations, but after some tangible illness he seems to dis- 
play astonishing recuperative powers. Through this and 
the next day he improves as if b^ magic, walks about his 
room, sits at the window and studies the landscapes with 
interest, and begins to talk of what he shall do. Madame 
Cirrella is delighted. She embraces Mrs. Gilbert with 
warmest gratitude, for the two have become great 
friends. 

. On the evening of the second day, some one is evoking 
fearful and wonderful sounds from the forlorn piano down- 
stairs. 

"Who is making that wretched discord?" he asked, 
rather impatiently. He does not like to be alone, so Mrs. 
Gilbert still sits with him. A feeling almost of relation- 
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Bhip has grown up between them. Her mother-like friend- 
liness is so grateful to the young invalid. 

•* Doris is playing for madame. The piano is dreadful, 
but it has some associations for her, — her daughter who is 
dead used to play on it. Doris does not enjoy it, you may 
be sure, but she is fond of giving madame pleasure. And 
the poor child has so little to entertain her, in this rather 
Btupid place. It is fortunate for me that she is easily 
contented." 

He has not said a word about Doris. This would pique 
and almost affront Mrs. Gilbert if he were in any respect 
different, or if she had any designs upon him. It is the 
first time in her life that she has had a young girl and a 
young man under her supervision without planning mat- 
rimony. 

♦* Does she play — well? " he asks, hesitatingly. 

" Oh, beautifully ! She has been trained in most of the 
accomplisbments of the day, but she is very — retiring," 
the lady selects at last from her choice of words. " She 
has been reared so differently from American ideas, she is 
quite like a little foreigner." 

That means she is small and dark, and the face of his 
'jousin Olive rises before hhn. What a pity she cannot be 
tiis imaginary Doris. 

*' She reads French, I suppose, — German and Italian ? " 

^' She sings Italian songs for madame ; yes, I suppose 
she reads and converses in them all. She talks French 
perfectly." 

Wentworth says no more about her, but the dark little 
face, with curious uncanny eyes, almost annoys him. 

Presently the florid strain dies down. There is a low 
wandering over the keys, and a voice that is like the 
sound one hears in dreams. It is an Ave Maria. Went- 
worth knows it, and follows the tender harmony in thought. 

♦'I owe you so much," he says, presently. "The 
doctor thinks I could not have pulled through, except for 
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your splendid nursing. That was just what his adjective 
meant. I can never thank you sufficiently ; I wish — " 

" I was glad to do it for you. There, do not magnify 
it so much, for I was really thankful to have something to 
occupy my mind while I was waiting here." 

*' Are you likely to remain here much longer?" The 
inflection of the voice is so delicate that it takes out any 
vestige of curiosity. 

"I don't know," slowly; and he discerns a troubled 
sound in her accent. " Mr. Gilbert is occupied with some 
perplexing business just now, and it is uncertain when he 
will be through. I supposed he would rejoin us before 
this. I wanted Doris to see something of the world, 
though she is so young there will be time enough." 

" I wish Milan lay in your way," he says, in persuasive, 
half -pleading tones. *'I was on my way there when this 
misfortune overtook me. I did mean to try the Alps, but 
the doctor has peremptorily forbidden it, and there is no 
use undertaking what you have not strength to enjoy. I 
want to see the cathedral, and some of the churches and 
some pictures. Then Milan is a kind of restful old place. 
The doctor is going to look me up a new man ; he has one 
in his mind ; but companionship is sometimes as necessary 
as service. I have been spoiled with it nearly all my 
life." 

"For a spoiled child, I have found you very tractable," 
she comments. 

"Thank you." Then, after a long pause, ^^ Must you 
remain here? Milan is only such a little way." 

Mrs. Gilbert sighs. She would be glad enough to go, 
but she has spent nearly all her money, and Mr. Gilbert 
is of all men the most uncertain. She can board here a 
few weeks longer, but one journey would swallow up her 
assets, and leave her stranded on a cruel shore. 

" No, Milan is not very far. But you cannot go until 
next week, and something may happen before then." 
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^^I hope it will be the right something," he makes 
answer. 

The singing has ceased and all is silent. Madame is 
gently berating the maids and the man ; she thinks they 
lapse into idleness as soon as her watchful eye fails to 
overlook them. A soft step passes through the corridor. 
He knows it must be Doris. If only she did not remind 
him of Olive. 

The doctor comes in the next day, rubbing his hands. 
He has found a prize for the Signer Wentworth. An 
English family are about giving up some of their servants, 
and would recommend a young man very highly as valet 
and nurse. He has been taking care of an invalid lad 
who has recently died. 

Wentworth requests that he might be sent. A fresh- 
looking young fellow of two-and- twenty, apparently well 
trained and very respectful. He would be pleased to 
travel, and would do his best to satisfy his employer. 
Wentworth engages him at once, and is glad to have the 
matter settled. 

He is not so dependent upon madame's household now ; 
but when, for some unexplained reason, Mrs. Gilbert ab- 
sented herself nearly all day, he misses her more than 
he would have believed. She was always so bright 
and chatty, she embellished the little nothings of life 
with so much grace and interest, that the day seemed 
duU. 

"You must return some of my visits," she says, 
cordially. 

"I am to be allowed to go out driving this morning," 
he announces, brightly. " Now I must improve as rap- 
idly as possible. If I do not wear myself out, I may call 
on you this evening." 

She nods acquiescently. 

Martin was a treasure. He lifted his young master 
with the utmost ease, he had a pleasant voice and a round 
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sunny face that seemed like a breeze from a summer sky, 
invigorating. Wentworth likes the gentleness. 

As they were returning, he glanced up to a figure on the 
shady balcony. An odd consciousness sped through him 
at once, — delight at first, then a sense of obstinacy over 
which he smiled as he gave himself a kind of rough, men- 
tal shake. He had dreamed of a pictured Doris Haw- 
thorne ; she was here in the flesh, the golden hair crowning 
her like an aureole, the fair complexion, the almost infan- 
tile, unconscious grace. She leaned over a little to look 
at him, and a glad light seemed to flash into her eyes ; the 
lips wreathed themselves into a serious sweetness that 
was better than a smile. Yes, it needed only the purple- 
topped, feathery grasses, and white and gold of the daisies, 
to complete the vision he had studied with a rare inward 
sight. 

Martin arranged his master comfortably in the reclining- 
chair. 

" Look what time it is," he said. "Luncheon is at 
two. Go down and inquire if Mrs. Gilbert and her niece 
always come to table." 

Martin returned with an affirmative answer. 

Lloyd Wentworth closed his eyes. What had given him 
this idea of Olive ? How had he settled upon something 
so utterly dissimilar ? Mrs. Gilbert had never referred to 
her niece as being even pretty; did she fancy him an 
inflammable young man, who could not be civil without 
imagining himself in love ? It was right for her to be 
careful of Doris ; everybody complained of the young girls 
running wild. But a girl with that gravely sweet face 
could not be loud or assured. How slowly luncheon was 
in coming ! He sent Martin down again to beg madame 
to put him a plate beside Mrs. Gilbert, and that brought 
up madame to expostulate gently, but Wentworth carried 
his point. 

He came in late purposely, leaning on Martin's arm. 
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Mrs. Gilbert's consternation was amusing, and he smiled 
at it. Doris Hawthorne raised her eyes, and for days 
afterward he declared them black, while the rarest and 
subtlest tint of color stole into her cheeks, and her lips 
gave not the smile, but the impression of pleasure. 

" Shall I scold you, or report you to the doctor?" 
inquired Mrs. Gilbert, gayly. " Two indulgences in one 
day are just one too many." 

" But I am on the high road to recovery, and have per- 
fection in the shape of service at my elbow. The r61e of 
an invalid may be interesting for a time ; but if you 
knew how much I enjoyed the slow drive through the 
balmy air, and how good it seems to mingle with my fel- 
low-creatures, you could not have the heart to forbid me." 

* ' I will wait until I see what effect it has upon your 
appetite." 

" Well, I am simply voracious." 

But he did not eat like a very hungry man. He was 
still alarmingly thin, and his height rendered this more 
noticeable ; but he was not so deadly pale as on the occa- 
sion when Doris had tried the charm of her voice in 
soothing the nervous restlessness. His sallies were so 
bright that she listened with interest, though her aunt's 
ample figure hid him mostly, save that he towered above 
her ; but Doris was too timid to glance up. 

After the meal, Mrs. Gilbert introduced them ; Doris 
bowed with quaint gravity, that it would have been im- 
possible to disconnect from her personality. She uttered 
a few words, and the tone made it a welcome back to life. 
He was glad now that he had lived. 

They went out on the larger vine-shaded balcony. 
There was a sudden slope below ; the balcony seemed 
hung out, as it were, on the wildest side of the place, with 
no approach save through a little salon. It was so deep 
in greenery that one would almost fancy one's self in the 
heart of a wilderness. A few birds chattered about ; all 
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other sounds came from a distance, or at least gave you 
that impression. 

Mrs. Gilbert and the young man had all the conversa- 
tion. One or twice Doris was appealed to, and answered. 
She seemed to have no young-lady consciousness ; was 
indeed so different from the girls he had been accus- 
tomed to meet. Was it the restraint of foreign education ? 

And how had he ever dreamed or imagined her like 
Olive? 

" You are tired," said Mrs. Gilbert, presently. " You 
must go straight to your room and take a two hours' rest. 
I shall summon your man." 

There was something quite fascinating in the peremp- 
toriness that he could not gainsay. A mother might have 
done just that. 

" I do suppose I shall bore you to death, and you will 
be glad to see me off to Milan," he answered, as he 
accepted Martin's arm. 

Doris and her aunt sat in silence when he had gone. 
Mrs. Gilbert was rather annoyed. She did like better the 
chatty, piquant young girls, who have always some com- 
ment to make, who have opinions and desires. Doris was 
almost apathetic, she thought. How she could sit for 
hours and watch one bit of scenery, content herself with 
lace-making, and find enjoyment in walks with madame, 
passed her comprehension. Young Wentworth's illness 
had been quite a godsend of wild excitement, and 
what she was to do when he went away she could not 
divine. After all, had it been wise to take charge of 
Doris? But what could she have done, unless it was to 
fill the position of nursery governess? Mrs. Gilbert 
sighed. Her sympathetic good-nature had led her into 
more than one trouble, and these very events had brought 
about a disagreeable time with her husband. 

Why the fates had not made this young man marriage- 
able, when all other incidents were in the right process of 
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development, she could not understand, unless it was a 
part of the ill luck that had more than once confronted 
her. She was a little cross to Doris, but the young girl 
took it very sweetly. *' She never will have any spirit," 
reflected her aunt. 

But when Doris accepted her aunt and the change to 
her life, the future was such an unknown quantity that 
she was still puzzling over it. Two or three brief and 
pithy sentences madame had let fall in her foreign frank- 
ness. 

" It is such a pity you have no dowry," she had said 
one day. "When you are tired of drifting about, there 
will be no convent to receive you ; you Protestants do not 
believe in them. My dear child, if a good man asks you 
in marriage, do not mind if he is a little older, or perhaps 
plain ; you cannot have your choice, and a great pity it 
is, too." 

Doris had studied her with wide eyes. 

" But do women — all women marry ? " 

''Those who are fortunate enough to have chances." 
And madame made a decisive gesture. 

The girls had talked of it at school, but even now 
marriage seems so far removed from her life ; and when 
her aunt is captious, a vague uneasiness pervades her 
soul. She begins to understand that she has no real 
right to her aunt's bounty ; perhaps, indeed, she is impov- 
erishing her. A certain dismay strikes hard into the 
young soul. She seems balancing herself upon some 
slender staff that bridges the past and the future, and 
sees no secure place on either side. 

Lloyd Wentworth is very careful of himself all the 
afternoon, but he comes down again in the evening ; and 
when the conversation flags, — that is, Doris has not 
talked at all, — he says something about the piano. 

''It pleases madame," she returns, simply. "I sup- 
pose it has the memory and the love of years ago, and 
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she does not mind the thin quavering sound, — does not even 
hear it. But I should not want to play for any one else." 

"And you sing?" 

"Yes. Of course, there are much finer voices than 
mine," she replies, with gentle quietude. 

"I used to sing. They sing a great deal at home. I 
wish you could touch the grand piano there. My cousin 
Basil plays magnificently. I should like you to hear 
him. I know that Ave Maria you were singing the other 
evening. Let us try it." 

He hummed a line ; then began in a low tenor voice of 
great sweetness. Doris listens, entranced for the moment ; 
then conscience rouses her to her duty, and she joins him 
simply as a child might. Unworldly, that is the adjective 
which completely describes her. Some grace of nature 
or training will always keep the fine line of propriety 
present in her soul ; but she is just a little different, and 
always will be, from other girls and women. She is so 
utterly unlike Mrs. Gilbert. Wentworth is glad that she 
is, though he can give no good reason for it. 

How soft the voices rise and fall in the beautiful Italian 
tongue, that is melody itself ! That sweet, divine plaint 
to the mother of the Saviour touches them both, and the 
voices falter a little. There are some tears in her eyes, 
but in the odorous dusk they are hidden from sight. 

" You sing with a great deal of feeling," he says, when 
he can command his voice, for he, too, has been deeply 
moved. "It is just the voice for a home fireside." 

Doris is silent. 

" You read to me once ; I should like to hear you read 
again. Then you were charming an evil spirit that has 
left me now. Was I very bad ? " And there is a sound 
like a smile in his tone. 

"You were restless, — yes, it was quite dreadful, be- 
cause you must have suffered severely, and the doctor 
said if you did not sleep, you could not live." 
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'* I shall know what to do in the next strait." 

Then he reflects a little. If he goes to Milan — if they 
go elsewhere — never until this moment has he felt utterly 
cut off from the hopes that render youth and life so blest. 
To know his days numbered! A year ago — two weeka 
ago — it had not cost him a pang. But the dread fact is 
there, and he must be brave to face it. Why should he 
want to live simply because he has seen Doris Hawthorne ? 

'' I heard you singing." For once Mrs. Gilbert's mellow 
voice falls discordantly on his soul. '' It sounded de- 
lightfully, for your voices blended so well. Sing some- 
thing for me. Doris knows no end of songs." 

" I believe I have done all I dare do to-night," he makes 
answer, in a quiet tone of authority. '' I was tempted to 
try with Miss Hawthorne, but it is one of the pleasures 
forbidden me." 

Mrs. Gilbert has been answering a letter received but 
not read before dinner. It has tried her sorely. Mr. Gil- 
bert proposes that she shall sell her diamonds to tide her 
over this emergency. '' Luck must change," he says. 
*' If she is living cheaply, she had better stay the remain- 
der of summer, but he advises her to hunt up a husband 
for her niece, or get rid of her in some fashion." 

She faces the fact, or rather the question, will Lloyd 
Wentworth do for a husband? Even a year would be 
something. He is lavish with his money ; he wastes 
enough probably to take care of a wife. She is in a des- 
perate strait, and she resolves to throw these young peo- 
ple together, knowing well that youth and kindred tastes 
are points of danger. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

IN ARCADIB. 

Lloyd Wentworth is amused by, as well as interested in 
this simple, honest Doris Hawthorne. She has not learned 
any lessons of the great world. Her native delicacy is 
finer and more exquisite than any training of studied pro- 
priety. She is retiring, shy at times, but not bashful. 
She can defend herself, and the beliefs she holds sacred, 
in a quiet, heroic way, but she is never aggressive. Her 
aunt puzzles her, that he plainly sees ; for Mrs. Gilbert is 
a very worldly woman, whose great good, and also god I 
may add, is her present enjoyment and advancement. If 
she was in the position she would like, and had money 
enough not to be compelled to resort to all kinds of sub- 
terfuges, she would make a large circle happy. Happi- 
ness is indeed her sun, her light of life, and a very little 
exalts her. Her nature being diffusive, she would fain 
have all others happy as well. Anson Gilbert is a su- 
premely selfish man. He can stop to think when he is 
going to spend a dollar whether it will tend to his own 
advancement. Mrs. Gilbert would wonder whether she 
would make two people happy with it, and regret that it 
was so small she was compelled to spend it all upon her- 
self. But if Doris has not come to consider others, neither 
does she consider herself. 

" It is such a pity she should grow worldly and vain and 
selfish," he thinks. "She is pure as the inner leaf of a 
rose, and as close folded. No sun of friendship or affec- 
tion has even curled one leaf. She has simply liked. 
She has consented to harmonious preferences merely. But 
now she is slowly awaking, and there is a confused, 
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troubled wonder. Some lovely wonuin could unfold this 
dormant nature until the rapt, slumbering sweetness, 
honor, and purity would transfigure it. 

He is a born dreamer, a helpless dreamer. There are 
splendid standards for men floating through his brain, for 
he has not yet outgrown the days of Arthur and Sir Gala- 
had. It is youth that fancies itself the hero of brave and 
trying events, who takes high and idealized views of life, 
who keeps honor, rectitude, and abnegation of self for later 
manhood. But somehow the real work of life has not 
come in his way. He is generous with his money ; he has 
had a few protegies who disappointed him, and came to 
grief 9 and his aunt and cousins smile in their serenely wise 
way. They are of the world, -— not quite so coarsely as 
many, but still the trail of the serpent can be found amid 
even their delicate refinements. 

If Doris were a young lad of seventeen, — her birthday 
was in June past, he has learned, — how much he could do 
for her. He would take her away from Mrs. Gilbert at 
once ; but then Mrs. Gilbert would not have her, and he 
smiles. He would like to do something for her, — he 
knows money is at the bottom of her aunt's disquietude. 
But one is so helpless with a young girl who must be 
shrouded in a delicate mystery, and kept from common 
beneficences. It would be queer even to leave her some- 
thing in his will. How people would wonder and ache to 
get at the secret, Vhen really there would be no secret at 
all ! He could not do that without calling attention to her 
in a way that gave his own fine soul a pang. 

They were much together. He came now to Mrs. Gil- 
bert's small sitting-room. Doris had already begun to 
give it an " air." Madame's stiffness was all taken out of 
it. She had bunches of grass-heads and sprays of leaves 
fastened here and there on the wall, and she had put up 
her two white holly brackets that had been a Christmas gift. 
On one there stood a Bohemian glass vase, slender, and red 
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as a ruby, and the other held a lovely Easter card. And 
though a shawl thrown over a chair might seem careless, 
uhe arranged it with such grace that it was drapery. She 
had inherited this much of her father's artistic talent. 

Mrs. Gilbert was not a severe chaperon. She had her 
own plans, and her American ideas had not been altogether 
banished or eradicated by foreign ways. She made ex- 
cuses now and then to go down-stairs, or she retired to 
the privacy of the sleeping-room just beyond. That 
Wentworth was interested in Doris she could plainly see ; 
!)ut if she could have known how far from thoughts of 
love his ideas ran, she would have been bitterly chagrined. 

He leads Doris to talk of her school life, — it is simple 
to barrenness. The few books she had read, regulation 
poets and harmless novels, very few at that, and it was 
evident they had not roused any special enthusiasm. 

*' I have a number of papa's books," she confessed one 
morning, " chiefly poetry. His real library and portfolios 
of drawings and pictures were sold. Madame put them 
away for me ; she said they were not the proper thing for 
very young girls who were at their studies to be interested 
in. Aunt Gilbert had not room to bring them all, but 
Miss Fothergill selected several." 

" What were they?" he asks. 

'* Longfellow and Taylor and Browning and Miss Mu- 
loch. I can't quite remember all. Tennyson we were 
allowed in school." 

*' What did you read to me that night?" he questions, 
with sudden interest. 

'' ' In Memoriam.' The doctor said something quiet, 
monotonous ; and that you know, is all in the same soft 
rhythm. I began at one place I like so much, — 

* If one should bring me this report, 

That thou hadst touched the land to-day 
And I went down unto the quay, 
And found thee lying hi the port — * " 
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There is no dramatic effort in her cool, simple voice. 
He can see her walking slowly down to the quay, and her 
look of wonder as the ship lies there, her heavenly expres- 
sion as the ^' sudden hand" strikes hers. It is not the 
poet, but golden-haired, tender-eyed Doris. 

"And I went to sleep," he says, with a long, sighing 
breath. 

" After a while. You were so restless and so weak that 
the doctor was afraid — " 

" Yes." He knows what the long pause means. 

" You could not understand, but you heard the sound. 
That was enough, ^f ter a little you became quieter, and 
then you fell asleep." 

" You and your aunt saved my life, no doubt ; gave me a 
longer respite. I shall have a new love for ' In Memoriam.' " 

Easily as she flushes, no unwonted color comes into her 
cheek as their eyes meet. He wonders how any girl 
could be so utterly without artifice. 

" Browning is a great favorite of mine," he says. *' I 
went to call on him, and was delighted. I have seen a 
number of our American poets." 

She gives a wistful glance. His speech has opened a 
new world to her ; he sees that in her eyes. Now they are 
as blue as heaven, and look like softly undulating lakes, 
just stirred by the faintest zephyr. 

He is in the midst of an animated description when 
Mrs. Gilbert enters. They have nothing to look conscious 
about, and Doris is gravely serene. Why, almost any girl 
she has ever seen would have a young man making love 
by this time. Doris is going to be a rather difficult young 
woman. How can she give her a hint ? The girls of the 
real world seldom need them. 

"Mrs. Gilbert," Wentworth says some fifteen minutes 
afterward, "have you decided upon anything — any 
movement, I mean ? You surely are not going to stay at 
Novara all summer?" 
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" I have been awaiting Mr. Gilbert's plans," she replies, 
rather evasively ; " but I am afraid — indeed, we are quite 
at sea, Doris and I. That is an Irish bull," and she gives 
a constrained laugh, "or a figure of speech. What I am 
afraid of is that we may remain, much to my dissat- 
isfaction." 

*' Must you wait for Mr. Gilbert? Can he not meet 
you somewhere ? " 

"Well, it will be very stupid after you go," ignoring 
his question. " Are you in a hurry to get away ? " 

"The doctor proposes a change. I am quite strong 
now, and in some ways Martin is an improvement on 
Louis, poor lad ! And I 've thought out such a nice trip. 
Why cannot you go on to Venice ? You will not care to 
be regularly settled anywhere before winter." 

"Venice!" There is such a look of anticipation in 
Doris's eyes. 

. " Yes. There is Milan, for a first stage ; then Bergamo 
and the lakes, Peschiera, Verona, Padua, Venice. They 
are a little off of the crowded routes, but will be delight- 
ful. You read Shakespeare, Miss Hawthorne?" 

" No," Doris answers simply, but with that wondering 
look. How rich the world is ! How many treasures there 
are for her ; that they are not for every one, she cannot 
comprehend at this stage. 

"And you've never seen a play? I should like to be 
with you at your very first one. Verona, you know, is 
famed for Romeo and Juliet ; and Padua," — he laughs, 
— " the wise young lawyer came from Padua, who settled 
about the pound of flesh." 

Doris is mystified. Now her face is simply delicious. 

"Doris has not been outside of school walls, remem- 
ber," Mrs. Gilbert remarks, sharply. She is not certain 
of Wentworth's honesty; he may be thinking Doris 
shockingly ignorant. 

" And she has it all to see, all to learn. Mrs. Gilbert, 
you are to be envied." 
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He can make himself Doris's instructor very easily. 
She is quite ready to resign her envied position. 

Madame sends up to know if the signorina is ready for 
her walk. 

"I ought to go," Doris admits, reluctantly. *'It 
pleases madame so much.*' But she looks inquiringly at 
her aunt. 

*' Yes, child," is the hasty response. 

Doris rises obediently and puts up her lace-work. She 
is just a very little near-sighted, and that adds to her 
piquant carefulness. 

Under other circumstances, Wentworth would be sorry 
to have her go. He has been revolving an idea in his 
mind. In some things, Mrs. Gilbert is a delightful com- 
panion ; in all positions, Doris would be charming. 

''Yes," he continues, when they are alone, " why not 
improve your summer, instruct your niece, and perform 
a kindly act for me ? Rambling about alone is not nearly 
so pleasant. Let us join forces ; and there will be Martin 
to take all the vexatious part off your shoulders." 

It is simply maddening. He will not speak to Doris 
before he goes. He is not in love with her, though 
pleased, interested ; but another month may bring it about, 
or there may be some one else ; and to stay cooped up 
here — 

"Have I offended you?" Lloyd Wentworth crosses 
the room and takes the end of the sofa, so he can face 
her where she has dropped into a chair, looking much 
annoyed over something. " You know it is not at all as 
if we were strangers. You have done rae the greatest of 
kindnesses ; as the doctor says, I owe ray life to you, and 
how can I repay the debt, — the generous sympathy? 
Then — I am still an invalid — there would be nothing 
improper — " he is about to say, "your niece is but a 
child," yet he refrains. 

" It is not that " Mrs. Gilbert has been in many straits 
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in her life, and a door of extrication has always been 
opened. Perhaps she has aided somewhat to open it 
herself. "With the last effort of desperation, she con- 
tinues : " It is a humiliating confession, but Mr. Gilbert 
has been extremely unfortunate in some business transac- 
tions, — he does a little for one or two American houses 
in a confidential way. I think he was not quite pleased 
that I should so readily accept the care of my niece. 
Girls study so much for artists and doctors and every- 
thing. If he had been prosperous, you see he would not 
have thought of it. So now he feels that he can do no 
better than to keep us in this cheap little place all sum- 
mer ; but it will be so dreary for Doris." 

Mrs. Gilbert has not posed before the world for years 
not to know the most effective manner of telling a story. 
She goes to her point with dramatic rapidity, and when it 
does not need softening touches, she leaves it in its almost 
crude force. Now her face flushes ; her eyes are full of 
tears. 

" My dear Mrs. Gilbert ! " "Wentworth paces the room 
softly, down and up, then stops before her, and begins, 
in a pleading, persuasive manner : " Let me be like a son 
to you. Let me ask this as a favor to myself. Accept 
of me as a banker for the present. Take it as a loan, 
and don't worry about repayment. You can make that 
any time, at your leisure ; but you would please me better 
by not making it at all. I 've been studying what gift I 
could proffer, what kindness I could do." 

" But your own people — your — " 

" Let me tell you a little about myself." Wentworth is 
very much in earnest, and takes his seat on the sofa again. 
'* There is a large family fortune; it should have been 
divided, but it all came to me. My father was the favorite 
son, and my grandfather entailed it as far as American 
laws allow. My uncle died without heirs ; my aunt has 
quite a large family, but I have planned to make it aU 
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right when I go. I do not begin to spend the income ; 
in fact, a certain part is set aside for my cousin to man- 
age the estate with. I shall need it only a brief while 
longer," and he sighs a little. " So, no one can be 
harmed by any extravagance of mine ; and they want 
me to take all the enjoyment I can. I wish you would 
consider me a son, with a son's rights, for the next month 
or two. Think how much pleasanter it will be for me ! " 

He smiles in a very winning manner. Ah, Lloyd Went- 
worth ! the wisdom of your less than a quarter of a cen- 
tury is not to be compared with what one gains in the 
next two or three decades, especially if one has had to 
depend largely upon one's wits. He is very much in earnest, 
and a good deal afraid there may be some hitch of im- 
propriety. But, then, who need know? 

'' It would be ever so much nicer for you to take it now 
than for me to add a bequest to my will ; and, of course, 
I should remember your goodness ; you could n't prevent 
that. Dear Mrs. Gilbert, do be indulgent. It is only 
such a little while that I can enjoy all these delights." 

She is not silent so much from consideration, as amaze- 
ment that she should have been so simple as not to have 
questioned before concerning his prospects. He has in a 
manner signed his own warrant for the future. Hardly 
will she let him out of her sight now. 

But she allows herself to need considerable persuasion. 
She makes some faint objections, which are, of course, 
overruled ; and then she promises to take the matter into 
consideration, explicitly stipulating that it shall be a loan, 
and she allowed to repay it without the first demur on his 
part. Then Doris returns, and nothing more is said. 

In the evening they look up routes. Mrs. Gilbert is an 
old traveller, and makes many useful suggestions. Went- 
worth considers himself extremely lucky. Doris is puz- 
zled at her aunt's high spurits and tender demeanor toward 
herself. 
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*' I have decided to make a change," she says to Doris, 
as they are about retiring. " I have had a little bit of good 
fortune to-day, and your uncle will send me some money 
shortly. So we may as well go on and see something of 
the world. We shall have Mr. Wentworth's man to look 
after us, and altogether it will be much pleasanter than 
travelling alone." 

Doris is glad with a child's delight, and she is really 
gratified that they are not to part from Lloyd Wentworth. 

** You must make yourself as companionable as possi- 
ble, Doris," she suggests. " You must read up, — I wish 
I had a copy of Shakespeare for you. Everybody knows 
all about the plays." 

'' Mr. Wentworth promised to bring in his," she 
answers, quietly. 

To any other girl she would give advice ; but there is 
nothing that will meet the level of Doris's innocence, or is 
it obtuseness? Well, she will be right behind her in any 
emergency. And perhaps, if Doris thought of such a 
thing, she might turn cold and disagreeable, and show 
Wentworth how far matrimony was from her mind. No ; 
let them Just drift. But Mrs. Gilbert does so love talking 
over plans, and the best moves and probabilities of suc- 
cess. Lovers are to her what chess is to many people. 

Madame Cirrella is truly sorry to part with her guests. 
She brings out a small pearl brooch for Doris's accept- 
ance, and that last evening the two young people sing an 
*'Ave Maria" without any accompaniment. It brings 
tears to madame's eyes. 

Mrs. Gilbert explains that they are to journey to Milan 
together. She feels her way cautiously with Doris, admit- 
ting to herself that, gentle as the girl is, she is difficult to 
manage. Indeed, Doris is much better without manage- 
ment. Her delicacy and unselfishness lead her invariably 
to do what others will prefer when it is any question of 
personal ease, desire, or pleasure. She finds enjoyment 
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largely in making others happy ; but as yet Doris has not 
gone through the high experiences that make this a prin- 
ciple or an underlying strand in character. She does it 
as the bird sings, or the butterfly flits from flower to 
flower. It is one of the unconscious graces of her nature. 
But touch her on any fine moral point, and she could resist 
clearly and invincibly. 

So Mrs. Gilbert feels that she can only stand behind 
and pull the wires cautiously. Half the pleasure is gone ; 
but what she considers duty remains. She would never 
forgive herself if she let this prospect of a fortune for 
Doris slip through her fingers. She can even look forward 
complacently to the interesting widowhood of Doris Went- 
worth, who will still need a chaperon and companion. 

To Mr. Gilbert she writes briefly that she is going on to 
Milan. It will be less dull for Doris, who, like all young 
girls, is fond of change and pleasure ; and of course now 
is Doris's harvest time, when she is young and full of 
interest. 

The journey is not tiresome, and to Doris very delight- 
ful, with a companion like Lloyd Wentworth. She is 
beginning to discriminate ; she finds herself balancing and 
adjusting, evolving the many complexities of human souls, 
and comparing them. She does not say this to herself ; 
indeed, she does not understand the change going on so 
subtly within ; only she feels down to the depths of her 
honest nature that there is something in Aunt Gilbert that 
does not ring true, while in Mr. Wentworth it gives back 
the clear, decisive sound. It may be the difference be- 
tween men and women ; there may be an essential large- 
ness and nobleness in a man's nature. Then she shall copy 
that, she says to herself. More than once she has heard 
her aunt embellish some little incident very much for Lloyd 
Wentworth's hearing. 

When they reach their journey's end, Martin is 
despatched in search of apartments, and he finds them 
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lodgings in a stately old sixteenth-century palace. The 
court-yard has a weed-grown, neglected look, and the gen- 
eral appearance is gloomy ; but it is so curious, with its 
high ceilings and carvings, its tapestries faded and worn, 
and its antique furniture. The sun shines brightly in 
Wentworth's room, and in the morning they will have it. 
Martin soon makes arrangements for meals. Mrs. Gilbert 
sighs a little as she thinks of the golden key that unlocks 
every store, and how most of her keys have turned out to 
be lead. But she accepts the goods the gods provide ; she 
will not refuse the richness of summer, because there may 
be a dreary winter. 

These two young people have fallen into an enchanted 
realm. It seems at first to Doris as if it must be wrong 
to plunge into the field of romance interdicted at school ; 
nay, to become a very part of it herself. Such wonderful 
lore as is poured out to her in extravagant measure ! Bits 
of history more thrilling than any story of the imagina- 
tion, men and women moving through incidents like veri- 
table characters of to-day, so strongly have they impressed 
their individuality at every step. Lives that wring tears 
from one's very soul, so deeply, bitterly sad are they; 
others that stalk on golden crowned, women who loved, 
suffered, and died, men who were alike villains and heroes. 

If she is absorbingly interested in them, Wentworth is 
fascinated by her. No travelling companion could be 
more delightful. Her freshness has a sparkle ; it is not 
the tame wonder of ignorance. She is so anxious to 
learn ; she feels that she has acquired next to nothing at 
school. 

There is the grand cathedral, the churches, the pic- 
tures, the palaces, and points o^ interest. They bore Mrs. 
Gilbert, but she falls in with some Florentine people who 
open to her the door of society in a small way. Doris, of 
course, would care nothing for a card party or a gossip- 
ing evening reception, and she is tired when night comes, 
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glad to go to bed at the earliest moment. Wentworth 
makes no attempt at evening pleasures, for through the 
day he uses all his strength, and the nights are hardly 
long enough for recuperation. 

They journey on by easy stages. It is the perfection 
of summer weather. They pause awhile at the lovely, 
romantic lakes ; and in the quiet, with less to distract 
them, Wentworth brings out Shakespeare, whose magical 
hand has strung these places on a golden cord. The 
" Two Gentlemen of Verona" brings back Milan, and in 
imagination takes them farther on. They peruse the hates 
and rivalries of the Capulets and the Montagues, and 
Doris's sweet eyes grow enchanting in their tears, and her 
rose-hued lips quiver as she murmurs Juliet's name. 

Like two children they wander about Verona, lost in 
the faded glories of the place, and the romance the poet 
has cast around it. Was it at this high window Juliet 
said her lingering good-night, and summoned her lover 
back by girlish wiles? Did Romeo linger here in the 
sweet peril of her eyes? Were the stolen visits here and 
here ? They can almost see Friar Laurence in the cowled 
monk who passed them with downcast eyes. They find 
a ruinous old apothecary's shop ; they make a pilgrimage 
to the far-famed burial-place, and listen to old legends 
until their hearts are torn by woes as fresh to-day as the 
flowers about them. , Did the broken-hearted fathers, when 
their enmity was dashed to pieces by this cruel stroke, 
clasp hands here, and promise the " statue of pure gold," 
a poor sacrifice for the doom of two young souls ? 

*' It is too heart-breaking," Doris declares. " Oh ! why 
must it have ended thus ? Can people so hate each other ? " 

" Come," Wentworth says, huskily, and leads her 
away. Is there a sweet peril in her tender eyes when the 
lashes are threaded with pearls ? Ah ! was Romeo's the 
only unblessed lot? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CITY OF THE SEA. 

Lloyd "Wentworth has been so deeply moved that he 
lies awake a long while that night. He has accepted 
manfully the destiny an inscrutable Providence has dealt 
out to him. There has been in it one bright spot; his 
death will repair the wrong his grandfather's injustice 
committed. It is Basil Wentworth, and not himself, who 
should be master at Westwater, Basil whose sons and 
daughters should grow up there. He will not be for- 
gotten when his brief life is ended. He and Basil have 
been *' more than brothers." Basil is so much wiser and 
higher and grander, his splendid physique holds a strong 
and manly soul ; while his, Lloyd's, puny body, with its 
innumerable ills, it would be little short of a crime to 
perpetuate. No ; in the brief while that remains, let him 
emulate Sir Galahad rather. 

And certainly it would be a sin to lay so deep a sorrow 
on a bright young life like that of Doris Hawthorne's. 
She will marry some one young and strong, and together 
they will spend pleasant years. Perhaps some time, in 
her pretty serious fashion, she will tell him of her rambles 
about Verona, and of the young man who died years 
ago. '* I liked him so much," she will say, with no heat 
on her cheek, no shadow under her drooping lids. Yes, 
it is better. Love and marriage are not for him ; let him be 
brave to the end. 

He has a dull headache the next morning, and does not 
come down until the ladies are at luncheon. They have 
been to drive with the Florentine friend, and Doris's clear 
fijirrs face is full of sympathy, nothing more. She does 
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not turn a shade warmer ; but there is the friendly interest 
in every feature, in the soft glance of the eye that does not 
shrink abashed. She has nothing to hide ; no secret of 
which she is dimly conscious. 

"Yes," he says, "I must pause in my mad career. I 
began to think I was quite like other people ; but I am 
only a poor libel on human strength, good for only a 
very little." 

" But we walked a great deal yesterday," returns Doris, 
excusingly. "And you know we lived over again Juliet's 
sorrows and Romeo's anguish." 

" After all, it is only a story, a play," says Mrs. Gil- 
bert, studying the faces of both. 

" Oh ! " returns Doris, " we hunted up all the places, 
only we didn't go to Mantua. And if they were not 
quite right, our interest made them so." 

" We will not take the next play as hard. That will be 
Shylock." 

*' I have heard them very effectively rendered," says 
Mrs. Gilbert. Then she goes on with a vivid description 
of the various stars she has seen in the leading parts, 
some of them dead now. Wentworth listens with a good 
deal of interest. 

Meanwhile two or three thoughts are being settled in 
his mind. One is, that Mrs. Gilbert is a capital friend for 
young people, though she does not reach the immaculate 
standard of his own aunt. There is a certain free-and- 
easiness among Americans abroad that is charming when 
it does not degenerate into loudness. She has this in an 
eminent degree. And he cannot help thinking now that 
some women — and are not all women credited with a fond- 
ness for match-making? — would have tried a little in the 
time they have been together. But after all, she may not 
think him worth angling for. 

He dismisses the subject, and resolves to enjoy the 
delights of the time and place. The conversation branches 
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out into various discussions, and ends with where they shall 
go next, and how. Mantua, of course ; then Padua and 
Venice. There is no hurry. Let them take it leisurely. 

Sometimes this very ease half angers Mrs. Gilbert. It 
is money, and money only. Every day she becomes more 
conscious of the fact that the Wentworth fortune is large, 
and that the young man is so used to it, a few hundred 
dollars more or less is nothing. She has hung over him 
at night in anxiety, and literally fanned the breath of life 
back into his body ; she has done her earnest utmost to 
keep him alive ; and yet she coolly looks forward to the 
money, and the position his widow will have. Common 
gratitude will lead Doris to offer her a home, and a haven 
of refuge looks so inviting now. She is forty-five, and her 
sole worldly possessions are a dozen diamonds all told, 
none of any immense value, some elegant laces, great bar- 
gains, and a few choice gowns and wraps ; but the latter 
do grow passe J and it is not a comfortable thing to be 
recognized by your half-a-dozen-year-old dresses. As for 
Mr. Gilbert, the future will be the same as the past. 
So she must build her own nest, and if she can feather 
it with down, so much the better. 

They stay at home and talk and read all the afternoon, 
at least the young people do. It is books and dead-and- 
gone people. Wentworth dresses up his school-day 
heroes, his Latin and Greek poets, his philosophers and 
sculptors, tells her where they lived and what they did. 
She has learned a little about some of them ; she listens, 
eager and wide-eyed. There is so much in the great 
world, and she knows only such a very small part of it, 
that she is quite ashamed . 

After a rest of a day or two, they go on to Padua, where 
antiquity flavors everything. The odd dresses, the bare- 
footed children, the priests and mendicants are still in 
force. Here are the old universities. They laugh again 
at the learned young doctor from Padua. 
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They go to the little theatre, which is shabhy in the 
extreme, and the shams of the properties are everywhere 
visible. The play is " Pyramus and Thisbe," and it is acted 
with such wonderful sweetness and reality, that Doris sits 
enchanted, though Mrs. Gilbert votes it a bore, and not 
worth going to see. 

And now they reach the Queen of the Adriatic, fair 
Venice. Doris would recognize it at once by Wentworth*s 
description if she had not read at all. The sun is shining 
on the magnificent palaces, the innumerable bridges, the 
spires, the arches ; and the sky and sea seem one glitter- 
ing, throbbing world of mysterious fire, that looks as if 
it could never burn out. 

After some slight difficulty they get domiciled, as has 
happened before, in an old palace. Martin is invaluable, 
and finds a housekeeper, a pleasant-faced woman, with 
cheeks like a brown-red winter apple, and bright dark 
eyes. Their rooms are old, and have a sad, weird look of 
desertion, but the sun shines goldenly in them, and in this 
glorious weather they can well take a little discomfort. 

Indeed, the drawbacks are nothing compared to the 
delights, the bewildering succession of surprises. They 
do not fiud it all canals, but there are streets, narrow, 
crooked, broken by courts that beguile them into dim 
recesses and carven ruins, that even now seem priceless. 
Or, up some flight of marble steps, they find a pillared 
gallery where sculptor's dream has been wrought into 
marble, and is now left to sad and lonely decay. 

Or there are the public gardens and the piazza, with 
the Austrian band playing, and many strangers promenad- 
ing in the summer sunset. 

After, in the golden twilight, the Venetians take their 
turn, — grave, sombre, haughty, but happy among them- 
selves, floating in their open gondolas, and the shadowy, 
veiled women flitting in and out with attendant servant, as 
if shrouded in supremest mystery. Everything seems to 
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tell a story, in this old land of romance too often turned 
to tragedy. The hush of the soft darkness, the silvery 
plash of the oar, the melody of a voice, touch Doris with 
an indefinable sense of tenderness akin to sorrow. The 
Austrians and the Venetians are living over again the race 
hatred that history has so often embodied. Is she in 
some far land of witchery and fascination ? Is she the 
same girl who, six months ago, was moping at school 
over dull text-books? Oh, this is living indeed ! 

They stroll about the coffee-houses on the Riva dei 
Schiavoni, and watch the tourists of almost every country 
drinking coffee or sipping ices. Mrs. Gilbert meets some 
acquaintances, and they glance curiously at the pretty, 
innocent-looting girl — for Doris's face has come to light 
up exquisitely — and the tall young man with his pallid face 
and sunken eyes. They, too, study other young people, 
but lovers remind them of Shakespeare's fascinating men 
and women, and they amuse themselves by trying on 
names. 

The days are all a delight. There are several Ameri- 
cans in the house ; two young ladies in one party, who 
soon get interested in watching Doris, whose ways have 
a pretty foreign touch, though her pronunciation is perfect 
enough. She had timidly talked a little French with 
Wentworth, who admits that she reads well. He is an 
excellent French scholar. During these weeks he has 
been persuading, and teaching her Italian, for she has 
known not much of it, save a few songs. It is now quite 
familiar to her ear, and she begins to read in a rather 
halting fashion, but she has acquired several sentences 
that drop like softest music from her tongue. 

In the grand salon is a piano ; and sometimes, when it 
is quite deserted of a morning, Wentworth plays for 
a while, or they both sing. He has a soft, rather pathetic 
touch, and an abhorrence of noisy music. Doris smiles 
to herself as she thinks of the show pieces at school. 
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They are here one morning, while Mrs. Gilbert is gos- 
siping with a neighbor, on a little balcony hung out l)e- 
tween two jutting points. She is not so far but that she 
can make a pretence at playing duenna, but she has 
learned by this time, to her chagrin, that they rarely talk 
about themselves. How they are ever to reach any self- 
consciousness, she cannot divine. 

Doris has made some remark about his playing. She 
could listen forever to this beautiful ''Traumerei" of 
Schumann's. 

" I wish you could hear my cousin Basil play that," he 
answers, slowly, dreamily. " At one time I had a great 
deal of pain to suffer, and nothing soothed me like music. 
He was so good ; he would play hours at a time. Every- 
body is good to me." And he glances up with a little 
smile full of gratitude. 

She does not make any reply. 

*' What occupies you so intently? " he asks. 

She flushes delicately. " I was thinking," she makes 
answer, ^'that Basil was an unusual name, but proud 
and sweet." 

'* You have it exactly ; kingly, royal, is, I believe, 
the meaning of it, but I like your adjectives better. He 
is very proud ; not vain, you know, nor arrogant, but 
that fine, high pride, and he carries it off so well. He 
is just an inch taller than I, but he looks as if the differ- 
ence was a whole head. I bend a little, you notice. He 
i« straight as a reed, with magnificent chest and shoulders. 
The Wentworths are a fine-looking race. My cousin 
Olive and I are the only blots ; but I try not to have the 
temper of a fiend." 

"Are they Wentworths, too?" she asks, a little ab- 
sently. 

"Yes. My Aunt Helen married a distant connection, 
— a sort of cousin. He was very wealthy at the time of 
his marriage, and they travelled about a good deal with a 
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retinue of servants. There were some bad investments, 
• and he died suddenly. Grandfather had tied the fortune 
upon me, but after his death I insisted they should come 
and live at the great house, as my guardians were willing, 
I expected then to be something myself ; but when I 
came of age, I would have Basil made trustee, and I 
mean for him to have the home, with legacies to all the 
rest. Judge Minturn is the other trustee. Oddly enough, 
I do not come into full possession until I am twenty-five, 
and I still lack four months of that." 

" Tell me about them," she says. 

He is picking out a dreamy little tune with one hand, 
that seems an accompaniment to his low talking. 

" Basil is three years older than I ; Olive is just a few 
months older. When she was about eighteen, she was 
thrown from her horse, and her shoulder dislocated, as 
well as some injury done to her spine. It has injured her 
figure a good deal, and quite ruined her health." 

" Poor thing ! " Doris sighs, softly. 

'* Agatha comes next. She is quite regal, — a perfect 
queen in our little world. She would be admired any- 
where. She has a lover, and will be married when she 
can resolve to share his lot, or he can get richer. That 
is one of the things I shall help a little. Then there is 
Graham, handsomer than Basil, perhaps, but not so fine 
and grand ; and Louise, the belle, the spoiled darling." 

"And they were just like brothers and sisters to you. 
How pleasant it must be to have some one — " 

There is an inflection in her voice that touches him, — 
an unconscious hint of solitariness. What will be her fate, 
he wonders. He wishes he could transport her to that 
family group — no, to be welcome, she must have been 
born there. No one would understand her but Basil. 
Suddenly he thinks these two are the complement of each 
other. Basil is just the kind of man she can admire and 
appreciate in the years to come, when her soul has its full 
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growth, and her delicacy, her unworldlincss, her pure, 
sweet nature. If he coukl bring these two together I When 
tley had grown into each other, abst)rbed each personaHty, 
they would be a complete couple. Ah ! what leagues and 
(lidieulties lie between. Money cannot bridge over this. 

'' Are you quite sure," she says presently, '' that you 
can never be well ? " 

" I suppose it is true." 

Then he strikes into a gondellied. The subject is not 
a pleasant one, though he has faced the worst and believed 
himself resigned. Every day desire grows stronger. If 
he had died back there at Kovara ! What is it makes life 
so sweet? 

She is thinking that if she had everything money com- 
prehends, and she has learned that it is a great good if 
not the chief, she could not so tranquilly face death. In 
her eyes, Lloyd Wentworth is one of the fine, spiritualized 
heroes. Something floats through her mind. " The last 
enemy is death." After all the warfare, all the con- 
quests, comes this formidable foe. She would not be 
afraid to die, she thinks, but could she look the event so 
unflinchingly in the face ? He has some courage of which 
she is not as yet possessed. 

Then they sing a little. When Mrs. Gilbert retmns, 
she finds them serene and calm, not flushed and tumul- 
tuous. Are they both icebergs ? And the time is going 
on, though she is considering how she can keep him in her 
party. He is very generous. It is really a delight for 
him to be lavish, though he is not foolish or ostentatious. 

Mr. Gilbert proposes soon to rejoin them. Good for- 
tune has given him a kind of capricious, Marchy smile, 
but he does not disdain small favors. He has sent his 
wife a remittance that she has made much of, and pre- 
tended to an earnest desire to pay back part of the loan ; 
but Wentworth has put her off laughingly. 

That afternoon Doris goes out with the Miss Living- 
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stones to a sort of musicale and an evening of pleasure. 
She has not eared much about it, but Mrs. Gilbert has 
rather overpersuaded her. That lady means to arrive at 
some kind of an explanation with the tardy lover, and 
force him to declare intentions. All the afternoon she 
finds no opportunity. 

It is evening now, and he is lying on a couch by the 
window in her reception-room. He cannot trust hhnself 
much to the night air without. It is such a night as 
Jessica and Lorenzo tossed back and forth in pretty 
speech and afl9Lxed to it deeds of love and romance. The 
moon floats softly through seas of dim stars, and makes of 
Venice a magical land ; gondolas go by, — soft song, sweet 
laughter, and such music of voices that one need hardly 
envy operas in heated halls. 

It is curious how hard it sometimes is to touch at a 
given point. Wind and tide seem against Mrs. Gilbert. 
If Wentworth was fortified on all sides with suspicion, he 
could not parry her endeavors more skilfully, but in truth 
he has not the slightest misgiving. When she speaks of 
Doris he makes no comment, because he is thinking of 
her like a strain of music, and hates to have a discord in 
the harmony. 

Suddenly, as she always believes afterward. Providence 
interferes directly in her behalf, and stamps her endeavors 
with the seal of right. We are very generous in our 
acknowledgments to Providence when our desires come 
to pass. '*The stars in their courses" often fight for 
modern Siseras without swerving a hair's-breadth from 
their orbits. 

It is very still. The subtile plashing of the waters, 
the song and music, have drifted away. From the 
balcony below or beside them there is a sudden sound 
that the wandering wind brings distinctly to them : — 

'* Oh, he must be the fiance of that pretty young girl. 
6he is English, I know, by her marvellous golden hair and 
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perfect complexion. But it seems so sad ! I wonder if 
they will ever be married ? He looks in the last stages of 
consumption. I am not sure I would wish a daughter of 
mine to do it." 

"Well, it would be the proper thing, after all this 
travelling about together. Then the girl whose lover dies 
always occupies a kind of equivocal position. She is not 
a widow, but she has been engaged and loved, and mourns 
her lover often in weeds as deep as those of a widow. 
There is always some talk. If I was the aunt, I should 
insist upon their being married, for she will not have the 
heaiii to part them. She watches over the young man 
like a mother." 

** But the girl looks such a very child, not over fifteen. 
It is hard to face such a sorrow in one's youth." 

" She will have to face the sorrow anyway. If she 
were mine, I should not want her known to society as the 
young girl whose lover died at some place or other, and 
have her devotion paraded, and perhaps treated lightly." 

Then they go off to the beauty of the night, and one 
begins to tell of a night in the bay at Naples. Wentworth 
looks up. Mrs. Gilbert's eyes are upon him, and she is 
breathing prayers of thanksgiving. 

*'Do you think they meant, surely they did mean — " 
He is quite overwhelmed with confusion. ** Would it 
seem to any one that we, that Doris — surely you never 
dreamed ? " 

" I have not dreamed," Mrs. Gilbert says, with a gently 
decisive inflection, *' because I supposed you meant some- 
thing serious when you asked me to join you. It was for 
Doris's sake, of course. Do you imagine I could have been 
so careless of a young girl's first innocent regard as to 
throw her wantonly into the face of such a temptation ? 
You misjudge me greatly." 

There is a hurt and troubled accent to her voice, a 
tremulous soimd, as if tears may be near. Lloyd Went- 
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worth is simply astounded. He has never, by word or 
look or jest, suggested such a thing. It has been on such 
a pleasant, friendly footing, — just kindly regard and 
interest. 

"If you think — I am ready to do anything right, and 
I would cut off my hand rather than subject Doris to the 
least whisper. But my life can at the best be short, and 
my health is very frail. I could not give her the pleasures 
a young wife should naturally have ; it would be a few 
months of nursing and anxiety, and a sad end. It seems 
wicked to cloud her girlhood, when the world is so bright 
and there is so much to enjoy." 

*' As you like," she says, rather haughtily ; " I certainly 
am not going to throw Doris at you. There will be time 
enough for her to find a husband, and I suppose she will 
.outlive her fancy. But I should not have accepted your 
proposal, nor laid myself under obligations, had I not felt 
certain that was your meaning. Mr. Gilbert will be here 
in a few days, and we can go our way." 

"Mrs. Gilbert," Wentworth begins, with the quiet 
dignity of the thorough gentleman, " will you accept 
me as a husband for your niece? If I cannot give her 
much of my life, I can provide well for her ; and if I have 
refrained and schooled myself hitherto not to love her, 
because I believed it not only injudicious but wrong, the 
lesson is easily learned. She is sweet and deUghtsome, 
and will bless any man's life." 

" You shall not marry her simply to save a little uncom- 
fortable gossip," Mrs. Gilbert replies, with lofty rectitude. 
"We should go away, and it would soon blow over. 
Doris shall not be the scapegoat of any blundering — 
my sweet, sensitive Doris ! " 

" I shall ask her to marry me, and her answer will settle 
it," he says, rather sternly. 

She bends over until her face touches the cushion on 
which his head rests. " My dear, dear friend," she cries. 
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with a certain pathos, *' forgive me. I love you, too, like 
a son, only I have never had a son to love. All my life I 
liave hungered for birds in the empty nest. But I cannot 
afford to make you unliappy. If you do not love her, if 
you think it wiser not to marry, fori^et my momentary 
ebullition. I was so suq)rised. But now you must let me 
return you the loan as s(K)n as Mr. Gilbert comes ; and 
keep only the pleasantest remembrances of us. I will 
comfort and divert Doris. It inis my sad mistake." 

He is touched to the soul. He is younji;, and it is 
natural to believe the best, not to be over-critical. Now 
he stretches up a little, and twines his arms about her 
neck. 

" Mother Gilbert," he says, tenderly, '' I am not much 
of a prize as men go, but I love Doris. Take me as a 
son. Let us forget these uncomfortable things as speed- 
ily as possible." 

There is a great elation in her heart. She kisses him 
softly, as a mother might, out of pure gratitude. All the 
burdens and worries of her life seem to drop away, and 
she emerges serene. 

It is true that he loves Doris. He has allowed himself, 
and it is done. He would like to own something so sweet 
in the intimate companionship of a wife, taste of tlie joys 
that he has said were not for him. Suddenly he is an 
impatient lover; jealous, too, that Doris should be out 
of his sight. 

"You will forgive me if I beg for a hasty marriage. 
I cannot afford a long courtship." 

So far as she is concerned, he might marry Doris to- 
morrow ; but she can affect some propriety. 

"I dare say Doris has not been thinking of marriage. 
She is so simple and unworldly. And with any young 
girl who is not a coquette, the first emotions of love are 
sacredly sufficient. But I know Doris will consider only 
your happiness." 
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"Doris is an angel," he returns, with a lover's rhap- 
sody. 

Mrs. Gilbert could chant a paean of joy, but she is not 
a Greek chorus ; instead, a somewhat discreet managing 
woman. It will not do for her to be too joyful. 

Now that the ice is broken, and she is a good confi- 
dante, he goes on discoursing of the fair girl. He makes 
a few plans. They will go on awhile abroad, through 
the winter, at least. Ah, now he wants to live ! How 
bitterly hard it is ! — and he so young, she so sweet and 
lovely ; for he thinks her beautiful. 

Ten o'clock comes. Martin has paced up and down 
the corridor, but he cannot take the hint. The songs and 
laughter still fill the air, and the moon sails on regally. 
It is '* a night in Venice." 

There is a swish through the water, and a kind of thud, 
a grating sound, and earnest voices. They come troop- 
ing up the broad oiled staircase. Is one step lighter 
than the rest? 

"We have returned her safely," begins Miss Liv- 
ingstone. " It has been a lovely evening, and a delight- 
ful time. I hope Miss Hawthorne has enjoyed it as much 
as we." 

"Indeed I have," replies Doris. "A thousand thanks." 

" Good night. We shall see you to-morrow." 

" Good night." 

Doris unwinds the fleecy white scarf that in its delicacy 
simulates lace. She is a little flushed, her rose-hued lips 
are slightly parted, her eyes dewy-sweet, and there is a 
rare charm lingering about her, a sort of celestial atmos- 
phere. 

Lloyd Wentworth rises, takes a few steps toward her, 
clasps her in his arms, and kisses her blossom lips, kiss 
after kiss ; then unfolds her and utters a strange, huskj 
"Goodnight." 
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CHAPTER V, 

IS IT LOVE? 

Doris stands bewildered. Mrs. Gilbert shuts and 
locks the door. "My dear girl!" she cries, and she 
cannot keep the exultation out of her voice, "he grew 
so impatient. He was in here all the evening talking to 
me. He loves you extravagantly. 1 may as well tell 
you at once that he wants to marry you." 

"To marry me ! " Doris's lovely face has turned white 
with some unseen dread, and a little shiver creeps over 
her. 

"Yes. Of course, Doris, we know he is not strong, 
and he has a fancy that it is a serious matter, but that 
is half nervousness. And the companionship of the 
woman he loves will quite restore him. I have seen that 
before. But, Doris, you must be very careful, and not 
thwart him in anything. He is in just that state where 
contradiction or disappointment might prove dangerous. 
There, dear, I know you must be tired, and now go to 
bed at once." 

Doris is very quiet, bewildered. She feels helpless and 
ignorant. Wifehood is such an uncomprehended realm. 
The very air seems full of mystery. 

She cannot sleep. Mrs. Gilbert's slumbers are perfect 
as those of the just. Doris lies there wide-eyed, watch- 
ing the fantastic shadows, listening to the plash of the 
waters, trying to think what has befallen her, and leaving 
it all soft chaos like moving clouds. Her aunt need not 
have been afraid she would demur ; it seems told to her 
as a duty, and she will take it up, make it her delight. 
That something is wanting that is not quite clear or 
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defined is true ; but she would give her life to Lloyd Went- 
worth, if it could do him any good. Life so far has had 
no strong underlying motive or desire, yet she has a dim 
feeling there should be a ruling wish or cra\'ing. She 
should not feel lost in this maze of ignorance. 

Wentworth does not sleep either, and the morning finds 
him tired and headachy. But see Doris he must. He 
has planned it all out. There will be just a simple mar- 
riage. She is not in society, and there are no friends to 
ask. He ought to consider the claims across the water, 
but he will not burden himself with one extra thought 
at present. He can make it all right. They will not 
grudge him these few months of happiness. 

It is a strange day to both. They are really lovers ; 
he, ardent, impetuous, demonstrative ; she, passively deli- 
cious. All that she has and is, is his, to make him happy 
in any way he chooses. They talk over the flowers of 
poesy that have blossomed into love ; she listens and 
believes. 

A week passes in this paradise, and he is utterly fasci- 
nated. He drains every golden drop, counts every mo- 
ment. Mrs. Gilbert can afford to be sweet and bright, 
for Mr. Gilbert is coming, and her troubles are overpast. 
Doris has been a winning card, after all. 

Meanwhile they study maps and routes of travel. He 
wants to visit Vienna, Dresden, and Berlin, and then 
come down to the Mediterranean for the winter. He will 
not think of anything but happiness and content. Sor- 
row shall not shadow their bliss. 

Mr. Gilbert arrives when the engagement is about ten 
days old. Doris has had a rather curious feeling in 
respect to him, and if he were any other person he would 
be decidedly repellent. He is medium in height, some- 
what stout, slightly bald, hair rather a liglit chestnut, and 
florid complexion. His nose is short and unhandsome, 
his eyes small and a greenish blue, with a not over-clear 
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look. An experienced person would say he showed slight 
traces of dissipation. His manner is too free and bois- 
terous for high breeding, and bis jocularities are dreadful 
to the sensitive lovers. He is cordiality itself to Doris, 
and laments that he could not have joined them sooner. 
He has a great deal to say about mining stocks and New 
York houses, and gives the impression that he is deep in 
business. 

Lloyd Wentworth makes his arrangements. They will 
be married a week hence, very quietly, and start away at 
once, improving the lovely autumn weather. There is no 
need of any trouble about a trousseau, for Wentworth 
does not want to feel under any obligation that may 
establish a claim in the time to come. Doris has all her 
pretty outfit for society, that she has hardly used, Mrs. 
Gilbert avers, but the young girl herself has no thought 
of clothes or ornaments or bridal gifts, and does not miss 
them. Indeed, she is not sufficiently accustomed to the 
world to feel that there is anything at all unusual in this 
brief courtship and hurried marriage. He wants her, and 
she can be of service to him. Iler own social advance- 
ment or prosperity she does not take into account at all. 
She is glad to be useful, to do something, — proffer some 
return. For Aunt Gilbert she could do nothing but make 
a little lace, and she was coming to have an uneasy feeling 
that she was a burden. She will never feel so with Mr. 
Wentworth. 

Mrs. Gilbert regrets inwardly that they must go off by 
themselves, but admits the necessity. She has had two 
delightful months ; still, she will be rather glad to get 
back to her kind of society. Doris is so childish and 
unformed ; and Wentworth can do none of the things 
that young men delight in without paying a penalty in 
suffering. She is a little tired of poetry and old Latin 
or Italian authors, and she would rather know the people 
who are living, chatting, driving, and dancing to-day, than 
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to hear about the people who ocenpied palaces a century 
ago. 

So, one morning in the old palace there is a marriage 
by a Church-of-England clergyman. Some members of 
the consulate are present for witnesses, and the Living- 
stone party are in. Wentworth means to have it so that 
Doris shall never suffer by any unfriendly whisper or 
suggestion of secrecy. It will be hard enough for her 
by and by. 

Doris listens and responds reverently. To love, to 
honor, to obey, — anything that can make him happy will 
be her highest pleasure. She is really exalted in this 
sense of duty. 

Then there are wishes, good-by kisses, and Doris Went- 
worth goes out to a new life with her husband. 

" Upon my word," says Anson Gilbert, when they are 
gone, "you did make short work of it; and you were 
lucky to get so much sweet simplicity off your hands. 
The girl would have made no mark in society ; there is no 
vim nor dash about her. She will make a good wife for 
a jealous husband, for she is about as afraid of a man as 
he would want her to be." 

" She is not at all like Miss Kingsford, I admit," replies 
Mrs. Gilbert, severely, " but she would never get in any 
sort of scandal." 

"Oh, well ! Julia married, and her affair with the count 
did not hurt her very much. But a girl like that draws. 
You can keep a house full with her." 

And a house full is Mr. Gilbert's delight, since there 
are always some young men ready to play who have money 
to lose. 

" Doris would atti-act people of a higher type." 

Gilbert laughs. " I don't call that plain, consumptive- 
looking young chap of a very high order ; and I doubt if 
he is so rich, after all. But we won't quarrel about it. 
Maybe she 'U be left a comfortable widow ; let us hope 
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80, for you certainly will not encumber yourself a second 
time with her, if there is nothing to be made." 

Mrs. Gilbert discreetly keeps to herself the advantage 
of this transaction. Not that her husband would be jeal- 
ous ; on the contrary, he would laugh over it as a sharp 
stroke, and keep the money himself that he hands over to 
her. But she keeps revolving Doris's affairs in her mind, 
and does not mean to allow her niece, Mrs. Lloyd Went- 
worth, to drift entirely beyond her guardianship. 

How like a dream of fairyland the three months 
appear to Doris in after life ! They go leisurely from 
place to place. Martin proves most excellent and trusty, 
but the golden key unlocks magical doors, and there is 
no trouble. Doris is like a sweet child. She goes or 
remains at home, she rides or walks, reads, sings, and 
plays, — whatever pleases her husband most. She studies 
Mb moods, his many physical changes; she comes to 
know, almost at a moment, when he is tired ; her little 
hands have such a soft, gentle touch, her step is so light, 
her temper so even, her health so perfect. She seems 
never to have an ache, and she possesses that inexhaust- 
ible freshness. She has not been worn out by the rivalries, 
the passions, and the dissipations of society. Everything 
is new and wonderful. 

Wentworth takes great delight in forming her tastes 
and opinions. They are naturally refined, but he explains 
why a thing is good or poor, and the rules that govern it, 
whether it be art, music, and also literature, in which he 
is well read. All through the long years of feeble health, 
these pursuits have been his delight. The interest in this, 
his new pupil, gives him a healthful excitement, and he 
does seem to improve. Doris becomes so used to the pale, 
thin face and sunken eyes that she almost forgets the 
seriousness of the cause. 

There is one point on which Wentworth feels uncom- 
fortable, and he cannot discuss this with Doris. Certainly 
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he has a right to marry if he chooses, but he had never 
expected to. He fears they will not take it in a kindly 
spirit at home, though he means that it shall make 
small difference to Basil. The plans they have talked 
over shall go on all the same. It will be Basil's children 
and not his who will flit about through the lovely nooks of 
Westwater. The little extra money he will use this year, 
the income he will settle upon Doris, will not impoverish 
the place. He has a curious distrust of the Gilberts, and 
he does not mean that Doris's wealth shall be any object to 
them. Indeed, he desires to detach Doris from them 
altogether ; he would like her to have a new life at his old 
home. She is so fond of hearing about the place, and, 
though nothing positive has been said, some intuition leads 
her to accept the fact that it is to be Basil's. Mrs. Gilbert 
had considered the Old- World custom of marriage settle- 
ments, but not being able to estimate upon Wentworth's 
wealth, hardly, knew what to demand, and thought it 
better to " trust luck," as she phrases it. And it must be 
admitted that " luck" often repays her trust handsomely. 

So Lloyd Wentworth puts off writing. The days go so 
rapidly, so peacefully; a month comes round — why, it 
seems only a few days ago that they said their vows. 

" We must not count that," he says playfully to Doris, 
" but go on and have another month of honeymoon. We 
have not had a single difference yet, have we ? " and he 
smiles into her eyes. 

"I don't know how I could differ with you," she 
replies, a little thoughtfully. " You are studying my 
pleasure all the time." 

"Ah, I thought you were studying mine! What a 
simple, self -deceived husband I have been ! I have all 
the headaches and nerves and fatigues." And there is a 
whimsical strand in his voice. 

" You have all the suffering, I all the enjoyment." 

She is holding his hand, which is slender and soft 
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enough for a girl, but the blue veins show almost trans- 
parent. She presses it tenderly to her lips. It is sueli a 
mute, delicate caress that it always touches him. She is 
not at all effusive, and rather shy of her demonstrations 
of affection, but now and then there comes a deliciously 
frank moment. So she never wearies him by any exac- 
tions. 

"It 'would be a pity for you to begin suffering so 
soon," he says, gravely. 

" And I am always well. I do not remember ever 
being sick." 

She looks a little puzzled, as if it was not a fair 
division. 

"You are so small, there is hardly a chance for aches 
or pains to get a lodgment, while my long length offers 
an inviting field to them." 

Doris laughs at the conceit ; then a sweet gravity over- 
spreads her face. It is so hard to have him suffer. 

When she is occupied with her book, he brings out his 
portfolio and tries to indite a letter, wishing he had done 
it immediately. Or he might have had wedding cards 
printed ; they would have broken the awkwardness. 
Their marriage looks very secret and mysterious to him 
now, — suppose some time there should be a doubt cast 
upon it? No, he cannot afford to run such a risk for 
Doris. An announcement must be sent to the home 
paper, — that is easily arranged. But how to write to 
Basil ! Could he make writing to his aunt answer just at 
first? . 

No, he will not be cowardly. Like his old Greek hero, 
after doing what he pleases, he will not shirk paying 
back in turn what pains him. The delay has been his 
own fault, but never has he had a month of such tender, 
absorbing delight. That must be his excuse. 

So he nerves himself and writes. He can evade silly 
rapture very easily, but he honestly and frankly admits 
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his happiness, and tries to soften the surprise and wound 
for them. The two letters go in one enclosure, the notice 
in another. 

Then he gives a long stretch and a relieved sigh. 
Doris is beside him in a moment, though for some time 
back she has not been reading. She has not watched 
him, — that would make him nervous, — but in some occult 
way she has felt that he was disquieted. This quick sym- 
pathy or intuition she quietly accepts as an integral part 
of married life, and in no sense secret wisdom. 

"You have tired yourself." Her hand passes lightly 
over his forehead, and toys with his hair. 

" I have been very dilatory. I should have written 
these letters long ago. Ring for Martin, and let us go 
somewhere to drive." He wants to get the matter out of 
his mind as well as off of it. 

They are a long while " doing " cities. Wentworth 
tires easily, in spite of his apparent improvement, and 
Doris studies him so closely that she can tell almost to a 
moment when fatigue begins to steal over him. At first 
she used to say, " You are tired," and he would disclaim. 
Now she says, "I believe I would like to go home. I 
have my brain full of pictures, and must think them 
over." And he quietly rejoins, "I think that will be 
sensible." So with many other things. She takes the 
care and watchfulness, since she cannot take the pain. 

Dresden is lovely ; Berlin wonderfully interesting, with 
its sturdy Kaiser in his magnificent old age. There are 
delightful halting-places where they see the simple side 
of life, and at length the leafless trees, gray sullen skies, 
anfd biting blasts admonish them to seek a more genial 
clime. An Austrian physician they have met recom- 
mended Naples. They both love the sea, and the air of 
the Mediterranean agreed with him so well in the spring. 
So they go down through the Italian cities, stopping a 
brief while at imperial Rome, but for some reason Went- 
worth seems anxious to hurry onward. 
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Doris has written to Aunt Gilbert more from a sense of 
daty than real pleasure, and the warm, sympathetic letters 
she has received in return give her tender conscience a 
twinge of something like ingratitude. Sometimes she 
wishes she could pay in actual money that tiiree months' 
care, and feel that she owed nothing. It is unkind in her 
to consider the tie ii-ksome, but she wishes the benefit had 
been compensated, and she is so glad to be Lloyd Went- 
worth's wife. 

They have planned to have a house of their very own, 
and servants to take the burden of the li\dng. So while 
they spend a fortnight at an elegant hotel that seems more 
French than Italian, and where they meet a number o^ 
Americans, Martin traverses desirable locations, and aftei 
several sharp encounters with landlords and agents, offers 
a decided bargain to his master in the shape of a prettily 
arranged and comfortably furnished villa that is in charge 
of a capable housekeeper, whose services he also engages, 
and she in turn is to provide the lesser satellites. 

It is all beauty and gayety, laughter and music, and 
bnUiancy of coloring that is like a dream. The wonderful 
blue of the bay seems to outrival the blue of the sky ; 
the fishing boats, and the curiously rigged lateen sloops 
dimple and dot the water, and flash in the sunshine. Out 
to sea is the beautiful isle of Capri, and to the left the 
green shores of Sorrento, the gifirden of the gods with ever- 
ripening fruit. Neither has their house escaped the splen- 
dor of coloring. There is no gloom like that in Rome ; 
the frescoed walls and ceiling look like a perpetual gala 
day ; the hangings and furniture seem to vie with nature 
and art without. But the garden is still lovely, and the 
rooms know no scarcity of bloom and fragrance. 

At first they are dazzled by the sensuous fascinations. 
They take leisurely drives, and it seems as if half the 
inhabitants must live in the streets, so gay are they with 
throngs, fantastic costumes, and picturesque beggars. 
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They laugh over the babies that are bound up mummy 
fashion, they toss coppers to the barelegged children, they 
peer ciu-iously at the booths of all kinds, from fruit, flowers, 
and provisions, to the public scribe who sits waiting com- 
posedly for' the letter of love or friendship, to the account 
that has puzzled the indolent brain of the itinerant vender. 
They find the temples to Virgil and Tasso, the baths of 
Nero, the places where LucuUus and Cicero built their 
villas, wrote orations, and gave feasts. Here is Lake 
Avernus and the river Styx, here the buried Pompeii; 
and Lloyd reads again, with keenest delight, Bulwer's 
matchless romance, and Doris sorrows in the pangs of 
the blind Nydia. How terrible it must be to love like 
that ! They find grottos of magicians, curious old women 
these are. Here dwelt the Cumean Sibyl whose oracles 
were the world's wonder. And through all Vesuvius sends 
her glowing fires when the sun has dropped down, though 
by day the king of the heavens blinds her until nothing 
is left but the wavering wraith of smoke. 

They are so engrossed at first with the wonderful charm 
without and the interest of housekeeping within, that they 
almost forget the claims the world has upon them. Basil's 
answer to the marriage announcement finds Lloyd here, 
though it has wandered about seeking him. Still its date 
betrays some delay. 

Lloyd Wentworth is cut to the heart by its contents, 
partly by what is said, partly by what is omitted. That 
they should all feel surprised, and perhaps hurt, he has 
expected ; but that he should be called the dupe of design- 
ing persons, and that Doris should be spoken of slight- 
ingly, anger even his placid soul. Would he say such a 
thing to Basil, when he knew nothing of the case, and had 
Basil's word that his wife was pure and sweet and un- 
worldly ? Mrs. Gilbert might fancy him comfortably well 
off, but surely she had no means of learning the extent of 
his wealth, and in any event she could not count on being 
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the gainer by his death, for it is in his power to direct the 
future life of Doris. He feels as if Basil had struck him 
in the face, — a kind of mortal hurt that leaves him cold 
and shivering. 

As if this is not enough, a little later comes an epistle 
from his aunt that is still more pronounced in its strictures. 
It almost seems as if some one had maligned Doris to 
them, but the thing is quite impossible. Doris has time 
and again accounted for every week since leaving school, 
in her simple, unconscious way. She has not had a friend 
or acquaintance beside himself, and can have laid herself 
open to no criticisms, so it must proceed simply from dis- 
pleasure. It seems cniel, when he meant to make his joy 
cost them next to nothing in sacrifices. 

He is lying in a darkened room, his i^ulses and temples 
throbbing, until he can almost hear the sound of the un- 
ceasing beat. Doris finds him there as she comes in from 
her garden walk he is in earnest to have her take every 
day, though she does it with book in hand. She is so 
ambitious to study now, to acquire a knowledge of the 
things that please him, so she need not always question 
him when he talks. 

"Oh!" she cries, "I have left you too long alone. 
You are feverish and ill. How could I be so careless ? " 

*'It is not your fault at all," he rejoins, warmly. 
"Even all powerful as you are, you cannot always ward 
off headaches." 

She is so used to ministering to him in the beginning 
of this pain that she is quite appalled to find it has gained 
ground rapidly. She bathes his forehead and his throb- 
bing, fevered hands, and send* Gianetta out with a few 
coppers to order away the strolling musicians with the 
mandolin. Their gay songs are unendurable when one 
lies in a darkened room suffering. He can but watch her 
as she flits about, her golden hair lighting her up like the 
picture of a saint. And as she sits there beside him, his 
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whole heart goes out to her. Has he been just to this 
young wife, in considering the claims of others before her? 
It was his grandfather who willed this beautiful estate to 
him, " his heirs and assigns forever." He had counted on 
his marrying, doubtless ; in his eyes it was no crime. 
Why had he not the right to sip the cup of joy like other 
men? 

There are some wrongs to right, and it must be done 
speedily. The will signed and sealed before he left 
America cannot be allowed to stand ; it would work too 
much injury to Doris. Just as soon as he is better, he 
must make a new one, that cannot be questioned or lead 
to any litigation. He sighs deeply. 

'' What is it? " Doris asks, on the alert. 

"Nothing, my darling; at least, nothing that you can 
help." 

" Is the pain so severe ? " 

It was not simply physical pain. The mental dis- 
quietude she cannot share. And he wants to think. 

" Doris," he says, with a kind of desperate quiet, *' will 
you go in the other room and play softly ? You have exor- 
cised the demon that way sometimes, you know. Play 
the ' Appassionata.' " 

She bends over and touches her soft fragant lips to his, 
and goes without a word. She has this quaint, childlike 
habit of obedience, that is so restful in a weak state. 
He listens soothed, and still thinks ; prays that death may 
not come until he has done full justice to this sweet wife. 

There follow several days of great prostratioti ; then 
he rallies, and they drive out again in the shining, laughter- 
freighted air. There is quite a colony of English and 
American residents, and though he does not know any of 
them, he can surely find a notary and explain the business 
he wants done in the most perfect legal manner. All the 
particulars and date of the marriage are arranged in a 
memorandum for use. 
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for Lloyd Wentworth realizes that he has grown weaker 
than he was three months ago. The long drives of that 
time would tire him fearfully. They go a little. They 
bring home such violets and orange-blossoms as are hardly 
dreamed of, and they visit the curious and beautiful 
libraries and museum. But it is Doris now who talks. 
If she notices that he has grown silent, she makes no 
remark upon it, but seems to think of all the little things 
that may please and distract. 

One day she comes to him timidly with a letter in her 
hand. 

"It is from Aunt Gilbert," she explains, with rising 
color. "Uncle is going to Paris, and perhaps over to 
London, on business, and aunt will be left alone. Do you 
not think — ought I not — " 

"Invite her here," he adds, quickly, — "yes." Has 
not even she been maligned? lie can never forget how 
kind she was to him, a perfect stranger. 

" We have hardly done our duty toward your aunt," he 
says, regretfully. 

" Oh ! I do not think she has cared exactly, and it has 
been so delightful to be alone with you. And a dear 
friend of hers, Countess Dessayes, has been entertaining 
her all winter with balls and dinners. We have been so 
quiet, you know." 

" My poor little girl, you have no balls or parties or 
theatres, and only a few operas to solace yourself with." 
He glances at her sorrowfully. All the time when she 
should be gay and glad with youth and amusement will be 
devoted to care and sorrow. Can money make amends? 
" But I have had you and so many other things," with 
a quick, bright blush ; " so many pleasures. And I don't 
believe aunt has missed me at all. But now — shall I 
write to-day?" 

" As soon as you can " 

Lloyd Wentworth is extremely glad a few days later 
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that the invitation has gone. A celebrated English sur- 
geon comes to. Naples for a fortnight of recuperation, and 
Wentworth, through the intervention of a friend, has an 
interview with him. It is as he has known all along, but 
quite forgotten in these happy months, — he is coming 
nearer the end, which may be sudden, for his disease has 
worn him out. 

Now and then he arranges his papers, writes a little, and 
plans as he desires everything to be done. Mrs. Gilbert 
comes, and is really glad to reach a haven of rest. Her 
countess has been very exacting, demanding devotion and 
interest day and night, and tiring of her at last, although 
Mrs. Gilbert has managed to extract much pleasure for 
herself, and made some friends. She is looking rather 
worn, not as calm and exultant as when they parted at 
Venice. 

She soon slips into the routine ; indeed, she relieves 
Doris in many ways ; and both find the new element a 
pleasant break in the strain they were enduring uncon- 
sciously. It is indeed a curious life for Doris. In the 
early months of their marriage, he had not hesitated to 
refer to the brief span of life that he knew must be his ; 
now he never even suggests the possibility. True, it is 
rarely out of his mind; he counts his days like golden 
grains. 

There are many fluctuations. Sometimes for days he 
lies quiet on the luxurious couch rolled over to the win- 
dows. He seems less sensitive to the noises ; he even 
delights at times in the wandering minstrelsy. Once in 
a while they drive out, and he takes an occasional walk in 
the garden. He could not well be thinner, but his brown 
eyes keep their lovely limpidness. She reads to him a 
great deal out of her little worn ^prayer-book, and she is 
never out of his sight any more. It is a tender, unreason- 
ing love. She married him gladly because he needed her, 
and she is wholly satisfied. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ACROSS THE OOBAN. 

** Come, Doris." 

Doris Wentworth has been standing by the window 
drinking in for the last time the fragrance and beauty of 
the morning. The fields glow in their brilliant green, the 
olives and vineyards cluster thick upon each other, and the 
profusion of flowers is prodigal. The bay is blue, with 
golden tints and flecks, and the white sails seem like 
flocks of strange birds. 

" Come, Doris," with a little impatience. Mrs. Gilbert 
takes her arm gently, and leads her through the vestibule, 
tiled with wonderful mosaics. The nurse and Martin have 
gone on before, and Doris follows now without a word. 
As she walks down the path, she gathers a handful of 
blood-red roses. He loved them so. Alas ! that all of 
life with him should be in the past tense. Yet it is not 
saying good by to him, but rather going to him. 

Mrs. Gilbert is most important. She has the care of 
getting the party safely to Marseilles, where Mr. Gilbert 
will meet them and escort them to America. Doris and 
her baby are to go at once to Westwater ; Mrs. Gilbert is 
quite tired of foreign life, and the prospect of a home in 
her own land looks very inviting. But there is a great 
deal on her shoulders, and she enjoys it. 

They are settled in the carriage. "Are you comfort- 
able ? " Mrs. Gilbert asks ; " is the baby asleep, Brunetta ? " 

Then she arranges her veil, opens and shuts her reticule, 
and fidgets very gently with the responsibility. 

They go by water ; Doris is on deck, and strains her 
eyes to catch a last glimpse of the bay, and the glowing, 
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wonderful city by the sea. And at last it all fades ; lier 
old life is a dream of foreign cities, a beautiful bewilder- 
ing remembrance. 

Death has come very gently. It has been simply falling 
asleep. In Lloyd Wentworth's desk were explicit instruc- 
tions. His body was to be taken at once to America, but 
Doris was to remain for the birth of her child. There is 
a long letter also for her, written at intervals, and contain- 
ing much that it would have been bitter to talk over, but 
it is sweet now to read. It seems almost as if it had been 
written from that far country. 

Her baby is a fine healthy boy, and has been christened 
Lloyd Basil. There is also a letter to Basil, which is con- 
signed to the care of Doris. In those last weeks he had a 
tender yearning for his kindred, and saw more clearly as 
the heavens were opened before him. 

Mr. Gilbert has attended to the last wishes of his 
niece's husband, and left him in the beautiful family 
burying-ground in an old aristocratic town. He has been 
decorously met by the relatives and treated with distant 
courtesy ; and after the sad rites were ended, he hastens 
back, filled with a new sense of admiration and importance 
for Doris and her child ; for surely fate could not be sf> 
cruel as to let any disappointment befall it. 

Nothing does interfere with its well-being or the com- 
fort of Doris. For a day or two she is a little seasick, 
but she proves herself a good sailor. They reach New 
York in safety, and it looks more foreign to her than the 
cities of the Old World. In all the talks of Westwater 
between herself and her husband, though he has said 
frequently, " I should like to show you such a view " ; or, 
" I should like you to see such a picture or such a room," 
he never has proposed to take her. She was too happy to 
remark it then ; she knows now why it was done. In one 
sense, there is not the disappointment; indeed, though 
every day Doris realized her loss more keenly, yet hope 
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and anticipation, the joy of youth, have never existed ; con- 
sequently there is no overwhelming despair. In his last 
letter he has stated the case very fairly ; he had taken one 
delightful year of her life, he had added a burden per- 
haps in their child, but it had been planned from the 
beginning. Nothing could have lengthened his life. 

So she is going to his home as a duty. It belongs to 
his son, who is to be reared there to take his father's 
place ; and she seems to stand in the same light to the 
father as she does to the child. She has been given to 
them to care for and watch over them, to devote her life 
to them while they are with her. That either were given 
for her pleasure she does not yet comprehend, for she 
never thinks purely of herself. 

It is midsummer, and they do not care to remain in 
the city, strange as it seems, unless, indeed, Mrs. Gilbert 
does, whose feelings are like the return of any exile. 
It is nine years since she has seen it; and though 
changed in some places, there are familiar haunts and 
stores and hotels. Still, for the baby's sake, it is not 
well to linger. At Paris they changed nurses, and now 
have a pretty dark-eyed young girl, who has a passionate 
fondness for babies. 

Westwater is a beautiful inland town that alike escapes 
the rigors of winter and the intense fires of summer. 
For nearly two hundred years it has been a settlement, 
and the Wentworths were among its early founders. 
There have been proud and honorable names in every 
generation, — perhaps fewer black sheep than in many 
families. They are scattered about in different cities, 
where they have attained eminence in the higher callings. 
There have been statesmen, jurists, savants, and foreign 
ministers, whose scholarly attainments and polished man- 
ners have added honor to the country they served. One 
branch has always remained at Westwater. It is a lovely, 
leisurely place, with long, shaded avenues, where trees 
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have stood from fifty to a hundred years, — ebns, maples, 
oaks, and walnuts of different kinds. The houses are 
the large, commodious sort, with wide piazzas, many of 
the roofs upheld to the second story by massive fluted 
columns, and spacious grounds on either side. There 
is a river that makes a sort of detour, winding half 
around, then finding a way back in innumerable curves, 
shaded by trees. Indeed, at one place this is almost an 
island. The fact that it is not navigable for craft of any 
size has perhaps preserved Westwater from ignoble con- 
tact with trade. Bedford, the town below, is a busy, 
thriving place, with furnaces and mills and factories. 
It stretches out a little, but Westwater will be safe from 
its grasp for many years to come. The lower end is 
building up with modern villas and pretentious cottages, 
where the proprietors of these mills and shops retire with 
their families in aristocratic pride, but are barely toler- 
ated, and often passed by in serene silence by these old 
families. 

There is also in the lower part of the town, to the east 
this is, a collegiate institute, quite famous for law and 
divinity, a bishop's residence, and a kind of cathedral 
church, St. Luke's; also a beautiful orphanage, which 
is the pet charity of Westwater. There is wealth, birth, 
breeding, and culture. What more can one ask? Car- 
riages with fine horses wind leisurely through its well- 
kept, shaded streets. There are arched gates, pretty 
lodges, majestic trees, sweeps of velvet lawns, great 
clumps of wisteria, trumpet-creeper, and honeysuckle, 
trained on some dead branching tree or over a dainty 
summer-house, and in June it is a veritable rose garden. 
The newer flower beds cut in the grass here and there 
are voted fussy and common, and the style of Westwater 
disdains them. Still, occasionally you see a massive bed 
of scarlet geraniums, a square of tiger-lilies or crown 
imperial, that seem to set the air ablaze, or a garden of 
heliotrope that scents all the air around. 
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Elm Place is at the West End. Along the avenue for 
hundreds of yards they have grown to their stateliest 
perfection, and lent their name to the estate that half a 
century ago and further back was known simply as The 
Wentworth's. It is not only a large estate, but com- 
prises outlying farms, rented on long leases. There is 
also money invested on mortgages at Bedford sufficient 
to keep up any state. 

The Gilberts choose the day train for Doris's sake, al- 
though Mr. Gilbert holds day travelling in utter contempt. 
The journey has been warm and tiresome*, and late in tlie 
afternoon Doris is handed out, cramped by so much sitting 
still. She never fidgets. Endurance is a strange, or, 
rather, unusual virtue in one so young, but it seems to 
have been largely Doris's portion, thus far. 

The carriage is waiting There is an air about it and 
the coachman that attracts the attention of the young 
mistress of the Elms. Why she has connected America 
rather with the Gilberts than with her husband she can- 
not tell, but she feels that she has. Suddenly she goes 
back to his atmosphere. 

Her veil is down, but she can see a little through it. 
What lovely homes, in a sort of rural simplicity ! There 
is not the color and glare of Naples, not the sombreness 
or the majesty of many old cities, but she recognizes the 
sort of intangible repose, as if Westwater was set apart 
from common connection with the e very-day world. She 
catches glimpses of verandas, where elegant women and 
girls sit in white, flowing robes ; here and there a bright 
group is gathered on a croquet ground, for lawn tennis 
has barely come in. Fountains send out sprays of mist 
that fall in miniature rainbows ; a carriage bowls along, 
and they meet an elegant party on horseback. Then they 
reach this long line of magnificent elms, and their equipage 
turns up the broad avenue. 

"Home, Doris," her uncle says, in triumph, — "the 
boy's home and yours." 
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Doris dislikes extremely to hear any reference made to 
the child as the author of her good fortune. It is not 
hers, but his; and to call the sweet, unconscious infant 
" the boy " is almost like a stab. 

The front of the mansion is of gray hewn stone. It is 
irregular, and has had wings added on from time to time. 
She is conscious of a winding flight of stone steps : one 
goes down on either side of the great porch, and describes 
a half -circle, in which is set tree ferns, oleanders in richest 
bloom, and stiff-leaved century plants. There is a wide, 
arched doorway, nospitably open, another at the rear, and 
through some greenery there the sun is sifted in rifts of 
quivering gold. 

Some one comes toward her with stately step and mien. 
Doris feels strange and small, and a sense as of being an 
interloper creeps over her. 

"How do you do?" her uncle says, rather loudly, to 
this elegant woman in her trailing silk and crape. " This 
is my niece, Mrs. Lloyd Wentworth, and this is my wife, 
Mrs. Gilbert; Mrs. Wentworth, ladies, the aunt of our 
dear — " he stumbles a little, and retrieves himself with 
the Christian name, — " Lloyd." 

" I hope you have had a comfortable journey, and are 
well." The tone is very distant, and has in it an inde- 
scribable something that drops on Doris's heart like lead. 
"Martha, will you take them up-stairs? for, of course, 
you are tired," to the ladies. " You will find the rooms 
in readiness " ; she is careful not to give the rooms any 
homelike air by adding the cordial possessive "your." 
" Whatever you need for the child will be sent up ; and 
your luggage?" 

" That will be here presently," says the spokesman. 

They ascend the broad staircase of polished oak, that 
leads to a hall above wide enough for a gallery. The 
doors stand open. 

"This, I believe, is for Mrs. Wentworth," Martha 
remarks, quietly. 
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It is spacious, with southwesterly exposure, but is in 
some way shaded from the sun. Doris can feel tliat it is 
beautiful, although in simple summer garniture. She lays 
her satchel and handkerchief on the console ; she takes 
off her bonnet and her long veil that enfolds her. She is 
thinner, and looks worn and tired, but her face is that of 
a child. It looks really more youthful than six months 
ago. 

The baby wakes and cries. He has been very good all 
day ; indeed, is seldom cross. Marie shakes out the white 
bundle and smooths the long robe, loving and talking in a 
mixture of French ai^d English. Doris turns and stands 
before a mirror and is frightened. The glass not only 
reflects her slim figure and pale face, but the large apart< 
ment, its snowy bed in heavy black-walnut garnishings, 
the pictures, the chairs, the bright, soft rugs on the green- 
ish white matting, the great chimney-piece and open fire- 
place set around with red brick, and the tall andirons 
crossed at an* angle. 

Has he been here ? For a moment she almost looks for 
his ghost to enter the open door. She remembers a verse 
he was very fond of, beginning, — 

** All houses wherein men have lived and died, 
Are haunted houses " ; 

and with a great pang she recalls the fact that he did not 
die here. No soundless, intangible ghost can meet her on 
any threshold, and there is an agony of intense passion 
and despair, as if she just realized that he had gone out 
of her life forever. 

Doris takes the child and drops into a low willow rocker. 
It is crying in sore earnest now, and she bows over it, 
her tears mingling with its unsorrowful ones, although 
they seem full of anguish. A new life stares her in the 
face. She is not only the child's mother, but Lloyd Went- 
worth's widow ; and she is only eighteen. Life stretches 
out interminably. 
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Marie has been unpacking her satchel. There are sev- 
eral matters to be attended to. She stands in the door- 
way considering whether she will ring the bell when Mai-tha 
passes, and the result of brief conversation is that Marie 
follows her through another hall with several turns, and 
by another stairs finds herself in the kitchen apartment. 

Mrs. Gilbert bustles in. " What is the matter with the 
baby, Doris ? " she cries. " Why don't you let Marie take 
him ? Is n't everything splendid ! Oh, Doris, you are the 
luckiest girl in the land ! " 

" Don't ! " Doris Wentworth cries hoarsely, putting up 
her hand to shade her face. " I — .- " She shuts her lips 
firmly lest she shall cry out with her new sorrows. 

" To be sure, it is hard for you in a certain sense, and 
if Lloyd could have lived it would have been so delightful ! 
I was not prepared for so much gi*andeur. I always make 
allowance for your uncle's stories ; he is one of the san- 
guine, flowery people ; so I said to myself, if we find it 
half as wonderful as his description of it, it will do. But 
you will be lost in this great house. I wonder if the other 
Wentworths mean to stay on ? They really have n't any 
right." 

Doris is hushing the baby. Is his blind cry the same 
protest of the soul as hers ? She dreads the great house 
and its magnificence. Can she not go back to Naples, 
where thei/ were so happy? 

" I do suppose they feel awfully cut up over the busi- 
ness," — now and then Mrs. Gilbert sinks into vulgarisms. 
" They never supposed Lloyd meant to marry, and they 
had naturally counted on the whole thing ; but he had as 
good a right as any other man." 

" Aunt, I cannot bear it," Doris moans. 

" You poor child ! It is hard," Mrs. Gilbert goes on, 
obtusely. ''I've seen sorrows enough to sympathize with 
you, if I have not had just this of my own. But we must 
be resigned to the will of Providence, Doris ; and it is 
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your duty to summon all your fortitude for your child's 
sake." 

Doris rises with her baby in her arms. She has a wild 
desire to escape somewhere, and she takes a turn across 
the floor. 

" Let me wait with him. What do you suppose is the 
matter?" 
► Marie returns at this opportune moment, and soon 
soothes the small atom. Doris feels wretched and help- 
less. 

" I think I will lie down for a while," she says, in sheer 
desperation. " I am so tired." 

"I dare say. Have you any dressing-sack in your 
satchel? No? Well, 1*11 get mine. You will find it so 
much more comfortable. I never travel without one." 

The instant she is gone, Doris drops on the lounge and 
hides her face in the pillow. It is ungrateful, no doubt ; 
but she is so tired of Aunt Gilbert that she longs to fly to 
some other world. It comes to her that she may be rich 
enough to pension her off somewhere, and she is glad there 
is money to do it with. She may like to return to Europe. 
Her strained nerves bristle up to repel the next attack ; 
she hears voices outside, steps that recede, presently. 

" Marie," she says, " will you please lock the door and 
do not let me be disturbed ? If I could have a little sleep." 

The door is closed, the baby soothed, and Doris lies 
quiet, her strength all spent. She does not even weep, 
but neither does a moment of the slightest f orgetf ulness 
touch her. Still she rests, and that is something, and girds 
herself anew, — first by a determined calm, and silent 
prayer. 

Half an hour later some one knocks rather peremp- 
torily. It is Aunt Gilbert, of course ; but Doris feels re- 
freshed. She will have a little tea sent up, and not face 
strangers or a dinner-table. 

*'My dear Doris, I forgot all about the sack." She 
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has it in her hand now, and holds it out as a kind of peace- 
offering ; but Doris shakes her head. 

"Your uncle had forgotten one check, and found it in 
his pocket ; and the man has just come with the trunks, 
but they can be put in the storeroom, except your small 
one, and you can look them over at your leisure. There will 
be time enough," with a sigh of relief. "And what do 
you think ? The Wentworths have gone off, bag and bag- • 
gage. They have been moving the last two weeks, and 
the parlor is absolutely barren. Do you suppose they 
would take what was n't theirs ? Of course, I did n't hint 
such a thing to Martha, who seems a very nice, discreet 
sort of girl. Mrs. Wentworth just stayed to receive you, and 
now she has gone out. They displayed very good sense 
in that, I must admit, for it would have been rather awk- 
ward with them here. Mrs. Wentworth has a pretty place 
on Larch Avenue, but of course not to be compared to 
this, and her daughter has married elegantly. There 's a 
housekeeper here, Mrs. "Welch, and a Bridget in the 
kitchen, and Martha and two men, a coachman and a gar- 
dener. I do wonder if you can keep them all, and Marie 
beside ? Dinner will so(5h be served, Doris ; the dining- 
room is just elegant, carved wainscoting and painted 
panels of the loveliest fruit and flowers, and great high- 
backed chairs in Russia leather. Really, you are a lUtle 
Queen Doris, amid. all this elegance. I don't see why — " 
she intends to say — "I don't see why Lloyd did not tell 
you about all these things " ; but a look in the young 
mother's face awes her. 

''I shall not come down to dinner," Doris announces 
with an air of quiet authority. "Will you have my trunk 
sent in? Marie, can you unpack it, and find me a few 
articles ? I think I shall go to bed at once ; I am very 
tired." 

" You poor sweet child! That is the best thing. Let 
me take the baby, Marie." 
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<* He is asleep." And the nurse lays him on the bed ; 
then does her mistress* bidding. 

Mrs. Gilbert wanders to and fro under tlie impression 
that she is of some service. She is very gentle to Doris, 
and kisses her tenderly when she goes. 

" My poor child ! " she says, " I must be mother and 
friend to you, and watch over your interests. You are so 
alone." 

She goes down-stairs, where her husband is pacing the 
hall. It is hung with some fine pictures, and there are 
several exquisite marbles. A large old-fashioned brass 
studded sofa stands on one side, overlaid with soft 
cushions. There is a curious tall cabinet, an inlaid claw- 
foot table with a bronze vase, and chairs standing about, 
but it is so wide that it is not at all crowded. On the 
north side are two large drawing-rooms, partially disman- 
tled, but still containing many treasures. Opposite is a 
square library with a large bay-window. The cases are 
arranged about half-way up the walls, and above are 
family portraits, an Allison and a Stuart, and two or 
three sent over from England as copies. There are all 
styles of attire down to the dress of to-day ; and many 
handsome faces, one must admit. 

Next to this, leading from the hall, is the long dining- 
room. It juts past the library from the outside, making 
another porch in the corner, and the far end is carried up 
as a tower. Back of this is a pleasant sitting-room going 
down the south side, with another porch enclosed with 
sashes, which in the winter is used for flowers, though 
there is a conservatory beside. At the back are kitchens 
so covered with greenery that one would hardly suspect 
their uses. 

Dinner is handsomely served, and the Grilberts enjoy 
the state. Mr. Gilbert indeed grows more pompous with 
every breath. He has a good appetite, and everything 
is excellent ; but he cannot refrain from some asides in 
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rather imperfect French. He has picked up his knowledge 
merely in conversation. At length the dessert and fruit 
are brought in together by Mrs. Gilbert's desire, and 
Martha goes out for the last time. 

"Upon my word, this is handsomer than I thought it 
before," he begins. " They had it so dark and gloomy, 
you know, and they were so awfully precise, that one could 
hardly stir or look about. How lucky they took them- 
selves off ! I was afraid they might make some trouble. 
I suppose now the will can be read. Doris has her boy, 
and that 's such a fortunate thing. I must say, old lady, 
you did a big sti'oke of business when you made that 
marriage." 

"It would have been little advantage if Doris were 
not my niece," somewhat nettled at his coarse way of 
putting it. " The wisest step was going to Brussels for 
her, and that you did not approve of. If I had not used 
my own judgment and listened to the voice of affection, 
I should have missed the great chance of my life." 

Gilbert gives a little chuckle. " Well, that time you 
were wiser than I. It did seem to me we were in such 
straitened circumstances, that it was idiocy to add to our 
family Gad ! what a time I had that summer to pull 
through ! and you living like a nabob, but never saying 
a word." 

"I had to manage very circumspectly. Wentworth 
was rather queer, and he had settled on not being married. 
Don't you suppose these people had extorted a promise 
from him?" 

"Oh, no doubt! They were — well, ugly; that's just 
the word. I expected they would dispute the marriage." 

"Wentworth was very particular about that, and so 
was I. There were two certificates, and I made him give 
me one for safe-keeping; then I took every precaution* 
But he did love Doris, and she loved him. It was a per- 
fect marriage. Of course, I should not have allowed it 
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if there bad been nothing at all, but I did not suppose 
it was anything like this." 

' ' You can repose on your laurels in all time to come, 
Mrs. Gilbert " ; and he Ik>ws across the table, with a great 
show of gallantry. "I'm anxious, though, to see how 
the business stands. Of course, Doris has her thirds, and 
the child the rest. If he should die, Doris is his natural 
heir, unless it is willed away somehow. That's what I 
want to see. And I shall petition to be appointed the 
child's guardian. I am his mother's nearest relative. 
Then that settles our status." 

" Doris couldn't well dispense with us," she says, with 
a nod of satisfaction. '' She is too young to live alone, 
and in a great house like this. Then she must go into 
society presently. Westwater is a stylish place." 

"Awfully aristocratic, and of course stupid, high moral, 
and all that. I should n't want to stay here all the time, 
— I could n't stand it. Now and then I shall cut off to 
New York or Washington for a few weeks ; but it is very 
good to have a haven for approaching old age." 

They rise from the table at length, and saunter out of 
doors. Everything is beautifully kept, from the lovely 
lawns and kitchen garden, graperies, and conservatory 
to the smiling fields that stretch far to the westward. 
There are two carriage horses in the stable, — that is 
plenty for the women. Mr. Gilbert may do a good deal 
of betting on horseflesh, but he is not ambitious to own 
it. He travels so much that he prefers always to be in 
light marching order. 

The worthy couple continue their survey until the dusk 
sets in with indistinctive softness. Doris, they find, is 
all right. The library is lighted, the sitting-room also. 
Mr. Gilbert fidgets about for a paper. There is the 
Westwater Evening Gazette^ but he finds little in it to 
solace him, and begins to yawn, smokes another cigar, 
and proposes retiring. It is dull in a place like this, 
and he could not endure it for anv length of time. 
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By ten o'clock the great house is silent and dead, save 
in two or three rooms. Doris falls asleep from sheer ex- 
haustion ; and after the baby is fairly settled, he distmbs 
no one. So far he has been healthy. Doris tries some- 
times to trace familiar outlines, but he is much like other 
young babies. Even his eyes do not settle, but seem to 
waver between blue and brown, and his mother fervently 
prays for the brown. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

CAN LOVE BETRAY? 

If all is quiet and peaceful at the Elms, it is not so at 
Larch Avenue. That there are jealousies and heart-burn- 
ings, that a sense of exile pervades every soul, are not to 
be wondered at. 

TV^hen Basil Wentworth's mother handed him the letter 
enclosed in hers, announcing the marriage of Lloyd at 
Venice the August of the year previous, he knew by her 
face that something had happened. 

*'What is it?" he cries, pale with apprehension. 
*' Lloyd is ill, I know. I have never half believed Dr. 
Prescott's rose-colored version. Mother, I ought to go 
to him. Every month brings him nearer the end." 

"You need not trouble about Lloyd," she answers, 
bitterly. "He would not thank you to go to him. He 
is married." 

"Married! Oh! that cannot be," with an incredulous 
laugh. 

"Well, he may contradict it in your letter. He may 
so far have lost his senses as to descend to an imperti- 
nent hoax, but I doubt it." 

Basil glances over his as he unfolds it. It is very 
finely written. Lloyd always had a ghlish hand. He 
catches sentences — "do not be offended — the sweetest 
girl — a pure, white, innocent soul — if you could see 
her — " 

He dashes the letter from him. He could grind it into 
the floor. His lips are set with a merciless severity. 
Now he looks like his mother. 

" When was this wonderful marriage ? " 
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"The last of August. The honeymoon has been so 
sweet that he cannot think of his relatives or his duty 
until it is out." 

"Married!" 

Basil picks up the epistle that seems to burn his fin- 
gers, and strides angrily to his room. Between him and 
Lloyd there has existed an unusual love. To him Lloyd 
has seemed womanly, depending. When the great disap- 
pointment of his life came, it was to Basil he turned for 
solace. It was Basil who soothed his hours of desperate 
weakness and trying pain ; Basil who never counted 
fatigue and sleepless nights. They have loved each 
other with something beyond brotherly love. Oh, so to 
love and so to deceive ! Oh, so to trust and so to be 
deceived ! 

Not a thought concerning the fortune comes to Basil in 
that hour. It is simply the lack of confidence, the betrayal 
of affection. For surely Basil had a right to know, if not 
another soul in the world had been told. 

He goes over the letter several times before he can fix 
it in his mind, so great is the utter incredulousness. He 
looks at it with all the prejudice on this side, though he 
calls himself dispassionate. The girl is fair and young 
and sweet, and loves Lloyd ; the aunt has been so good to 
him, and nursed him tenderly through an illness that he 
mentions now for the first time. Basil can see the schem- 
ing underneath, the fortune they think of. No doubt the 
aunt has informed herself of his circumstances, — there are 
plenty of ways. It is a despicable, treacherous plot, and 
Lloyd has been drawn into a net and will be shorn by this 
adventuring Delilah. 

When he says they know nothing of his true position, 
and that in any case the estate must not go out of the 
name or into stranger hands, Basil smiles with stinging 
bitterness. All these old protestations pass for nothing. 
He should not grudge Lloyd's child his father's wealth, 
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he says loftily to himself, but to be so wronged in confi- 
dence by the human being you had trusted implicitly! 
Basil pities himself profoundly. 

His has always been the stronger, governing mind. He 
is the elder ; he has one of those imperious, pei*vasive 
physiques that influence any one they will. He has not 
cared to have a sweetheart ; he has devoted himself to 
Liloyd, and Lloyd used all his eloquence to persuade Basil 
to accompany him abroad ; but since Dr. and Mrs. Pres- 
cott were going, and there seemed an urgent necessity for 
Basil to remain at home, he contented Lloyd with a prom- 
ise that he would come at any urgent summons. Dr. 
Prescott's tidings had been so reassuring. 

There is another keen pang for Basil Wentworth. He 
is an aristocrat perliaps ; he has a love ingrained in his 
very life for old families, old houses, and generations of 
clean, honorable men. Every portrait at the Elms is dear 
to him, every legend is carefully treasured. He would cut 
off his right hand before he would bring a blot on the 
memory of those brave men and fair women. Lloyd has 
not half the family pride. How often he has said, " Why 
did not grandfather choose you to carry on the family, and 
just leave me a competency ? " 

And that this should be thrown away upon a woman 
picked up in a chance manner, with no antecedents, or 
perhaps dishonorable ones, is unendurable. He feels at 
first as if the law ought to interpose and declare Lloyd 
Wentworth an incapable. If it were not that 7ie, Basil, 
might profit by such a step, he would set it on foot at 
once, but a finer honor holds him back. 

" Well," his mother says that evening, when the others 
have gone to their pleasures, " did you make it out? Is 
he really married ? '* 

*' Lloyd could not be a villain, if he is weak. It does 
not run in the Wentworth blood, thank God ! " he an' 
swers, proudly. 
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She feels almost as if she could prefer a dishonorable 
connection. 

" Then I suppose — do you think he will return ? " 

' ' No, '* Basil replies, emphatically. ' ' Lloyd is not strong 
enough, mentally or physically, to face us all, and to bear 
the onus of such a crazy step. Of course, mother, it will 
make a great difference in all our lives and prospects," he 
adds, bitterly. 

" Well, he would have to make a new will ; and if he 
should not — but no doubt her people have made him settle 
nearly everything on her." 

" He says nothing has been asked for ; quotes that as a 
proof of their utter simplicity and disinterestedness," Basil 
exclaims, scornfully. 

'* That is curious, to say the least " ; and she looks ques- 
tioningly at her son. 

" There will be children, of course. That settles it, you 
know," decisively. 

Mrs. Went worth sighs. 

*'What shall you say in reply? What, or how much, 
notice ought we to take of it? " she asks. 

" I cannot decide at once. It almost seems, by his wait- 
ing so long before he informed us, as if he meant it to 
remain quite private. At least, let us do nothing hastily. 
We will keep it to ourselves for the present." 

Basil is disinclined to discuss it any further. He pres- 
ently retires to his room, and she sits and thinks. Olive is 
in the drawing-room improvising on the organ, her delight. 
If Olive could have had the Wentworth dower of beauty, — 
of course, this wife of Lloyd's is beautiful ; he always was 
so sensitive and susceptible on the subject. Gilbert? 
Surely there is some remembrance connected with it. She 
has heard some story, not a creditable one either. Does 
she know of any Gilberts here ? Ordinary as the name is, 
it is not quite a common one. 

Mrs . Wentworth racks her brains . She repeats the name 
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over uid over, and presently a vague form seems to rise 
from the misty chaos of past gossip. It was something 
in a letter, — ah ! she thinks how, and seems to catch at a 
tangible clew. There are her friend's letters from abroad. 
Mrs. Lessing has really expatriated herself for the sake 
of her husband's health. A year or more ago they were 
in Florence ; now they are on the French coast, in the 
pleasant southern valleys. 

She hunts over the letters. She has kept them because 
they are so bright and chatty ; beside, there is the linger- 
ing fragrance of a school-girl friendship between her and 
Mrs. Lessing. Yes, here it is, full of Florentine descrip- 
tions, palaces and pictures, libraries and statues, and 
society gossip. 

"Do you remember the Conynghams?" she writes. 

*' Mrs. C married her two daughters admu'ably, but 

she has been having a good deal of trouble with her son. 
He used to haunt a house here, where second and third 
rate Americans congregated, with rather questionable 
foreigners. There was an immense deal of gayety at 
these Gilberts'. Mrs. Gilbert is quite a fascinating 
woman, I believe, and she always has some dashing young 
girl to chaperon, or use for a decoy, it is as probable. 
There was a great deal of playing, and Al Conyngham 
was drawn into it, lost a considerable sum of money, 
and became engaged to the demoiselle. I do not know 
how his mamma would have managed, but some dis- 
creditable scandal about a count who frequented the 
place came out, and the young fellow retired in disgust. 
I believe he is now engaged to a very nice English girl. 
It is such people as these that bring our American girls 
into disrepute. Al was lucky to get out of it so well. 
He is a very fair young fellow, I believe. I am often 
thankful I have no sons or daughters to feel anxious 
about." 

Mrs. Wentworth sits as if slowly turning to stone. The 
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family have not been given to mesaUiaiices^ even as 
American prospects go, but that Lloyd — and, after all, 
what more natural? They should not have trusted him to 
go alone ; yet they did feel very secure. He was not a 
general admirer of the sex ; friendly, but never lover- 
like ; and he had settled his future so positively that no 
one could dream of such a danger. But this Mrs. Gilbert 
had nursed him in his illness, and charmed him by a hun- 
dred little attentions, until between her and the niece they 
had captured him. No, he would never bring such a 
woman home ; Basil was right. 

While her wrath is kindled within her, she opens her 
desk and writtes rapidly. The Conynghams have returned 
to New York, and the young wife has been much admired. 
The old uncle, from whom they had expectations, is so 
pleased that he has settled a house upon the new couple, 
and they will not return to Westwater. The Conyngham 
property is for sale. All this she gossips of lightly to her 
friend; then adds, "What became of those Gilberts who 
so nearly sti^anded him? Did she marry her protegee 
— did you say it was her niece — to her liking ? I agree 
with you that it is a disgrace, and one hard to be borne, 
that we should be represented abroad by such women." 

There is much more, though Mrs. Lessing may not 
guess from the tenor how her friend's soul is torn and 
disquieted by the prospect of gossip to come. After she 
sends her letter, the next morning she tells her son what 
she has done, and gives him her friend's epistle. 

" It is a shameful, disgraceful thing ! " he declares. " I 
never can forgive Lloyd. I hope the matter will be kept 
quiet. Do not mention it even in the household." 

He is white with anger, and his lips make a blue line. 
How true it is, — 

*' But to be wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain." 
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Alas for plans of secrecy! That evening's Gazette 
has the marriage notice. Only one thing saves it from 
being a crushing blow. It is "Doris Hawthorne, only 
daughter of Erasmus Hawthorne, deceased, of Brussels." 
No mention of the Gilberts proves that even Lloyd was 
ashamed of them. There is, of course, a narrow chance 
that it may be some other Gilberts. 

The remainder of the Wentworth household are elec- 
trified. That Basil and their mother have heard directly 
is some satisfaction, but they all join in condemnation 
of Lloyd, whom they loved as a favorite brother, and who 
has been more generous to them than brothers usually are. 
Agatha is shocked, Graham is indignant with all the 
strength and fervor of youth, and Olive is in a whirlwind 
of passion. Louise, who is a rather romantic young gh-l, 
takes it the most moderately. 

" Doris," she says. " What an odd, pretty name ; very 
English, too, even if she did live at Brussels." 

Mrs. Wentworth makes no comment on that. She 
hopes the matter will in some way be confused, so the real 
truth will never serve for the edification of Westwater. 

That evening Agatha comes to her room with a calm, 
curiously set face. She is tall, graceful, with a fair, fine 
skin, dark hair and eyes, pure outlines as the olden 
" daughter of the gods." All her life she has held up 
her head in this regal way, and been a queen in her own 
circle, with no desire to step out of it, — yes, one that she 
has inwardly fought against, and could hardly resolve 
whether to take any outward, decisive step. But she 
means to cross the narrow bridge now. She has never 
been much troubled with mercenary considerations. She 
has lain, so to speak, in the "roses and lilies of life" 
ever since life was worth remembering. At her father's 
death they came here to live, and she has been the daugh- 
ter of this house, not that at Larch Avenue. That it 
would be Basil's home has for years been a foregone con- 
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elusion. Since he has attained his majority, Lloyd has 
been princely generous with them all, and they have un- 
consciously slipped into the habit of considering it theirs, 
or taking it without much consideration, confusing his 
generosity with duty. 

''Mother," Agatha begins, and a curious little pallor 
flickers over her face as a color does not infrequently; 
" Mr. Stirling is to call at nine, to see you especially." 

There is a very slight inflection, but it conveys the 
meaning at once. 

" Agatha ! " Her mother's tone is one of surprise. 

" He spoke of some matters this afternoon as we were 
driving," the proud daughter says, in her loftiest manner. 
" You and Basil are my natural guardians, I believe." 

" But — what have you done ? What do you wish me to 
say ? " she asks, breathlessly. 

"If he is disagreeable to you, if you disapprove of him 
in any way — " 

''My dear Agatha!" 

Mrs. Wentworth is an ambitious mother. Secretly she 
has longed for this son-in-law, but she has fancied such a 
thing could never be. Since childhood Agatha has had a 
"loyal knight and true," the son of a neighbor, an old, 
proud, and refined family, but much* impoverished. What 
straits Mrs. Trevenna and her sister Miss Van Antwerp 
have endured to educate their last descendant, neither the 
world nor the youth will ever know. That he has trav- 
ersed his mother's hopes and a faint aspiration of his own 
is one of the secrets that carry a little pang, but he has 
chosen law, has read for it, and been admitted to the bar 
in his mother's native city, Philadelphia. He has also been 
taken into an old and reputable legal firm, and is trying 
hard to push his way up toward a prize, the coveted hand 
of Agatha Wentworth. No vows have been mado, no 
promises given, neither have any endearments passed 
between them that it will stain her check to remember ; 
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vut she has known his aims and hopes ; they have lingered 
many an evening in the fragrant walks, and talked, not only 
of a proud future, but a high one as well. The great 
problems of the day have stirred them both, she in a pure 
and lofty way that would have a world of scholars, 
poets, idealists, noble and refined men and women ; he on 
the broader outlook perhaps, that comprehends a growth 
from the lower forms to the higher. Sometimes she 
draws a line at his too democratic tendencies, and shrinks 
from what she insists verges toward socialism. Reese 
Trevenna feels at times that these fine boundaries chafe 
and restrict him, but he is making a man for her accept- 
ance, in the far future when he reaches the full stature 
and has won some fame, and, with a sigh, he admits, a for- 
tune to lay at her feet. He has come and gone at Elm 
Place quite as a family friend ; he has escorted the girls 
as a brother might ; they have sung and played and danced 
together, and they all know his desire, but they wonder a 
little about Agatha. 

Indeed, after she has declined several advantageous 
offers, Mrs. Wentworth settles reluctantly to the fact that 
Reese will win the flower of her garden of girls. She 
does not quite approve, Agatha feels, by the way she 
ignores any possibly grave side to the boy and girl 
friendship. 

But now her amazement is so complete that for the 
moment she is confused and helpless, and she says again, 
as if for reassurance, — 

" My dear Agatha ! " 

"My dear mamma," and there is a faint tinge of 
impatience as well as imperiousness in the daughter's tone, 
"one would think you had not remarked Mr. Stkling's 
very pronounced attentions. With a gentleman, such 
matters can have but one meaning. And if he had not 
been acceptable to me, I should not have allowed so much 
of it " ; and she breaks off with a constrained Uttle laugh. 
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Mrs. Wentworth discerns her daughter's resolve. She 
has secretly sighed for this termination ; but now that it 
confronts her, she shrinks somewhat from the responsibility 
she knows in her inmost soul must accompany it. 

" If / could have chohen for you from among those 
whom we have been in the habit of meeting, he would 
have been my first preference," confesses the mother, with 
an elation which does find its way through her voice. 
''But, Agatha, are you quite certain of your own re- 
gard?" 

She must make this stand to clear her conscience in tie 
time to come if another soul should appeal to her. 

" Mother," Agatha Wentworth replies, in the calm, self- 
contained voice she has used before, "I am not like 
Louise, full of impossible and romantic ideals. I know 
the kind of world I have to live in, that I desire to live 
in," as if half correcting herself. " I must have certain 
refined surroundings ; I must have a noble and honorable 
man, whose tastes and wishes are in accordance with my 
own. I have little faith in making over people ; I would 
have a true and solid foundation for my esteem. The 
rest can develop according to circumstances. I do not 
believe any delicate and high-minded woman can love a 
man when he makes his first advances, as fervently as 
after years of life together ; at least, I could not." 

"No," the mother replies, approvingly. 

There is quite a silence. 

" I should like to be married here at the Elms," Agatha 
continues. "It is the only home I have really known. 
Early childish impressions are more of events than 
places," and her tone is retrospective. "There will no 
doubt be some changes when Lloyd comes back with his 
wife." 

"It is dreadful!" Mrs. Wentworth moans, as the 
vision stares her in the face. "But Basil thinks he is 
not likely to return soon. Dv. Prescott has had a letter 
as well." 
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" It is disgraceful ! How could Lloyd do such a thing? 
My very heart aches for Basil, proudly as he bears it. It 
overturns the plans of his whole life. It makes a great 
difference to us all ; but if I^ am happily settled, there will 
be one thing off your mind." 

The bell at the hall door sounds up here, lightly as it 
has been touched. Agatha glances her mother over crit- 
ically. " You will do," she says, with a half-smQe. 

Mrs. Wentworth kisses her on the forehead. She is 
not a demonstrative mother. Agatha sinks into a chair 
as soon as she is gone. She feels very confident of her- 
self ; indeed, there has been no contest. She has simply 
limited herself to certain conclusions. Lloyd's marriage 
may have hurried these, but certainly she could never 
have accepted the severe struggle of comparative poverty 
standing on that border-land, as she must have done with 
the doors of society open on every hand. Surely she 
has chosen wisely, and it is time this half -love, half- 
friendship of her girl life came to an end. She is past 
twenty, and a woman. 

Olive has suddenly flown from her post at the organ at 
the sound of the bell, though she has not been playing 
for the last half -hour. She threads her way through the 
hall, out at a side entrance, and down one of the dim, 
fragrant walks. The moon is coming up with its tawny 
October light. They are in the midst of glowing Indian 
summer, and the air dry, with a smell of resinous pines 
and balsams in it. There is no thought of the beauty of 
the night in her mind ; she is trying to escape from some- 
thing that holds her in a giant's clasp, and she does not 
notice Basil until his outstretched arms save her from 
a fall. 

" You here, Olive ! " he exclaims, in surprise. 

" I did not know you were here," she returns, almost 
savagely. Her first impulse is to break away ; then he 
feels that she relaxes in every tense nerve. 
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" Basil," in a curious, passionate tone, hardly above a 
whisper, yet it has in it a cruel exultation, "you have 
your reward. Are you satisfied with it ? Would you so 
much rather see that foreign thing mistress at the Elms, 
and you crowded out? I should not have thinist you 
out." 

"O Olive, hush! It could not have been. I thought 
you had forgotten. I hoped so." 

'*But tills could be. Do you suppose she loves him 
any better than I ? Why, you might have had everything, 
save some little comer into which I could creep when he 
was gone. And she will come flaunting into your very 
faces all the wealth you have lost. You have your re- 
ward. And I hate her bitterly! She has cajoled him 
into marrying her; you could have persuaded tim into 
maiTying me. Basil, you were cruel, cruel! You de- 
serve to suffer." 

"Olive, my poor sister — " 

"Why did you not pity me then?" she demands, 
straightening herself into rigid lines, but not leaving his 
arms. " You thought because I was small and backward, 
and not pretty, as Louise and Agatha, that it was only a 
childish whim. I loved him better than they will ever 
love, than they are capable of loving," she adds, with 
a sneer that sends a shiver over him. "Why, I would 
have been his slave. I would have nursed him in sick- 
ness ; I would have watched and tended, and held all 
other women at bay. He must have cared for me at 
length. His heart was not a stone." 

Her voice drops from intense, tremulous excitement. 
He pities her profoundly, but he hates to tell her now, 
just as he did before, that she could not have won Lloyd's 
regard ; that he never had anything but the most cousinly 
feeling for her ; that Lloyd's love of grace, harmony, of 
fair faces, would have stood like a wall between. Not 
even pity, he is quite sure, would have moved him. 
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**You know mother would not have approved of 
cousins marrying," he begins, evasively. "And we all 
thought—" 

'' Yes, you all thought," she repeats, mockingly, " blind 
that you were ! Here he had us all to minister to him, to 
read and play and sing, to sit and fan him if his finger 
ached ; and when he was left in a strange land alone, do 
you not suppose he longed for some one ? She came in 
his way, and he married her ; that was all. He never 
gave you a thought, though you fancied you were secure 
enough in his heart. Well, we stand on the same level 
now, Basil," and she laughs shrilly ; "you, that he loved 
so much ; I, for whom you think he could not have cared, 
both cast out." 

" He did care, but not in that way. My dear Olive, 
then, if we are to suffer together — " 

She breaks entkely away from him. 

" Suffer ! " she cries, derisively. " You are disappointed 
about the loss of paltry wealth you hoped to have, but 
you do not know the pang of lost love, love irremediably 
lost, given to another ! You never will, — you and Agatha 
are so wrapped in your proud self-esteem and complacency. 
And the woman that Lloyd Wentworth has made mistress 
of the Elms will come here and queen it over you both. 
If I wanted a triumph," she says, stamping her foot on 
the gravel path rolled like a floor, " that would be it." 

Like a sprite she is gone, hidden again in the dark 
shadows. Could he have pleased her and had it all differ- 
ent ? When it was settled that Lloyd should go abroad 
with the Prescotts, Olive had confessed the depths of her 
love to Basil, and entreated him to plead for her. Basil, 
much shocked at what he considered the utter lack of 
womanliness, had rebuked her sternly, and bade her put 
such an impossible thing out of her mind. For days after 
Lloyd's departure, she had shut herself in her room, re- 
fusing to see any one but the servant. They were quite 
used to Olive's vagaries, so Basil kept her secret. 
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No, even if he had been ruled by the most selfish of 
desires, he could not have burdened Lloyd with such a 
capricious, uncertain-tempered companion. That she loved 
him passionately, entirely, was most true ; but she would 
have tormented him by the very unreason of her affection. 

Standing there under the stars, Basil Wentworth sin- 
cerely hopes that Lloyd may mercifully pass away before 
he comes to the flavor of ashes in the cup he is draining. 
Let him keep blindly happy, even if he is mistaken, de- 
ceived. And he feels that he must be generous to make 
this prayer for the one who has betrayed his trust. 

When, a long while afterward, he comes up the broad 
front porch, his mother stands just inside the library 
awaiting him, with a certain expression of importance 
on her face. 

" AVhere is Olive?" he asks, hastily. " Send and see 
if she is in her room." 

^4^VVTiy— " 

"Martha," he says, catching a glimpse of the maid, 
" go and learn if Miss Olive is in her room." 

'* What alarms you so? " 

" Nothing," with studious calmness. " She was roam- 
ing about awhile ago." 

" Olive is so unreasonable and full of vagaries." The 
mother's heart is on other matters, and Olive is sm-ely old 
enough to take care of herself. She does not care suffi- 
ciently for men to have secret lovers. Martha returns 
with the word that she is there. 

" I have some matters to discuss with you, Basil," his 
mother says, in a stately tone. '• I am sorry you were out. 
Mr. Stirling was here, and he wished very much to see 
you." 

" To see me ? " Basil repeats, in amaze. 

"Yes." 

" I should have supposed it would have been Agatha" ; 
and a sense of amusement moves his lips to a half -smile 
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"It is a matter of importance, Basil," his mother re- 
marks, gravely. 

Something in her face arrests his attention. She seems 
giving him time to divine it. 

"You do not surely mean that Agatha — mother, 
Agatha does care for Trevenna." 

She cares for him in a sisterly, friendly way. She has 
been a sort of mentor and adviser, and you were all chil- 
dren together, but it is time such childishness came to an 
end, and she sees it herself. Mr. Stirling spoke to her 
this afternoon, and she referred him to me, to us. He 
waited as long as he could to see you." 

Basil drops into one of the arm-chairs. He cannot think 
Agatha understands all that she is doing. 

" He is a perfect and thorough gentleman," the mother 
continues, admiringly. " It will be a great relief to have 
Agatha so well settled, in view of what is before us. I 
feel so at sea, so lost and surprised, whenever I think of 
Lloyd." 

" I hope that has not determined her," he replies, with 
a touch of decision. 

" Agatha might remain single ; she would not marry for 
money or position." 

She is doing both, Basil thinks, and hopes sincerely 
there is love in it as well. 

" And you acquiesced ? " 

"I consented," corrects the mother. "Basil," almost 
sharply, " you seem in a strange mood to-night." 

" Pardon me," straightening himself. " Something has 
perplexed me," he admits. "Then you are quite satis- 
fied?" 

" I think they are admirably adapted to each other, and 
Mr. Stirling evinces the highest and tenderest regard for 
her. After all, his first marriage scarcely counts, you 
know. She was his cousin, and very much in love with 
bim, report says, and already in consumption. One can 
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see that Agatha suits him to the finest fibre. He is quite 
desirous of not having a long engagement. It is not as if 
he were a stranger. The Stirlings have lived here half a 
century, and his relatives in Philadelphia are among the 
first people." 

"lie is suitable every way," replies Basil Wentworth. 
*' If Agatha loves him, there is nothing more to say." 

" As she certainly does." 

What will Trevenna think of this, Basil wonders. His 
interest is much more with the absent lover than with the 
fortunate present one. He can see that his mother does 
feel relieved, — quite happy, indeed, — and he rouses 
himself to take an interest. 

But alone in his room he sits till long past midnight. 
He is quite certain that Olive is pacing to and fro ; he 
even fancies that he hears moans of anguish. This is the 
fruit Lloyd's marriage brings, — a bitter, forced ripeness, 
with an unwholesome flavor. For he does not believe, 
under other circumstances, Agatha would have accepted 
Mr. Stirling, though the man is irreproachable. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

ASHES OF ROSE. 

Agatha Wentworth's engagement quite offsets her 
cousin's European marriage. Stirling House is one of 
the landmarks at Westwater, though nearly a mile re- 
moved from the Ehns, and more in the heart of the town. 
If not so spacious and grand, it is a handsome old man- 
sion, sufficiently modernized to be in keeping with the 
times. Mr. Stirling, when barely twenty, had married his 
cousin, a Miss Richmond, who had not lived quite two 
years ; since then, he and his mother had resided together. 
He was now thirty, a man of much scholarly culture and 
fine tastes, with some literary proclivities of the higher 
intellectual order. Some eighteen months before this he 
had buried his mother. 

Elegant, refined, above ways and wants as Westwater 
held itself, there were ladies who had made more than one 
attempt to attract the grave eyes of Richmond Stirling. 
Yet if there were heart-burnings, there was not a dissen- 
tient voice when the engagement was announced. Agatha 
Wentworth was just the kind of regal woman to dispense 
hospitalities to the men of breadth and culture who had 
delighted in its master's cordial receptions. There were 
warm congratulations on nearly every side. Trevenna, 
being in a Western city on some business for his firm, did 
not hear of it until it was a month old. His mother knew 
of it, but for various reasons had not mentioned it. 

"It is best and wisest as it is," Mrs. Trevenna said, 
when her sister made a pained protest. "I feel certain 
that Agatha never gave him quite that kind of encour- 
agement. He has been like a brother in the Wentworth 
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household, and he was very fond of Lloyd. There cer- 
tainly was something not pleasing in that marriage." 

" It would not be pleasing to have such a handsome 
inheritance taken out of the family," returns Miss Van 
Antwerp, who is small, thin, and aristocratic looking, with 
her silvery hair and fine laces. 

*' It wiU make a great difference to them. It always 
seems to me that Basil Wentworth should have been the 
master of the Elms ; indeed, he has been the real head 
for the last five years. It will be sad enough to go 
away." 

They are all anticipating that, but Basil and his mother 
with the greatest bitterness of heart. Agatha will be 
beyond the reach of the small mortifications of economy. 
And although Graham is three-and-twenty, he has done 
nothing since he graduated, two years ago. They all 
have a small portion from their father's estate, and their 
mother has the income of fifteen thousand dollars. There 
is the house on Larch Avenue, to which they must retire. 

Basil, when all his work here is done, will settle himself 
at the practice of law, and do his best to retrieve these 
early years so cruelly wasted. He is trustee of the estate 
and Lloyd's attorney, and manages everything. He can- 
not throw it up, as he longs to do, but he takes great 
credit to himself that he does not do this in a moment of 
anger. He is most scrupulously faithful. 

Reese Trevenna retm-ns home one Saturday, and as 
soon as he can despatch his business, flies to Westwater. 
Striding home from the train, he meets the Stirling car- 
riage, with two ladies and its proud owner, looking to-day 
so richly satisfied, so at rest, that it attracts Trevenna. 
The ladies bow. They are Mrs. Wentworth and Agatha, 
and the girl sits like a throned queen. A sudden sting 
of manly conscience smites him. Will he ever be able to 
offer her anything like that? And 'this is the way she 
should go through life. More than once already, state 
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like this has been offered for her acceptance, and she has 
declined. He exults in that. 

They are so glad to welcome him home, — mother and 
aunt, who love him so well. The tea-table is in fine linen 
and silver ; there is the delicate, cold, pink ham he is so 
fond of, the cream biscuits, the fruits, preserv^ed so beau- 
tifully that you can hardly tell them from fresh, and his 
favorite cake. He is so bright and eager, so brimful of 
news and descriptions of places and people he has met, 
so humorous and gay, that the older hearts quake within 
their bosoms. 

Some time afterward he goes out for a walk, " as far as 
the Wentworths'," he announces carelessly, and the two 
women sit at home praying that the blow may not smite too 
heavily. 

*' You will have to be content with me this evening," 
says gay Lu Wentworth, *' and I was just getting doleful. 
Everybody has gone out, and Olive does nothing when she 
is here but sit and play ghostly old things on the organ 
that make you creep. She is so fond of harrowing up 
one's soul. Graham has gone to Washington, mother and 
Agatha are at Stirling House, — there is a grand recep- 
tion given to the English novelist, B . Oh ! did they 

tell you Agatha was engaged? " 

"Engaged!" Trevenna repeats, in surprise and incre- 
dulity. 

"Yes, to Mr. Stirling. It seemed quite odd at first, 
but it is just elegant. Agatha was born for such purple 
as that, where she can be the head of style and aesthetics 
and art and what not. It would kill me. It is like being 
forever on a pedestal, and I should get so stiff, ache-y, I 
would have to jump down and dance a mazurka and run 
around wild and laugh and sing. But then it is just what 
she likes, and Mr. Stirling does adore her. They will be 
married some time in the winter." 

Trevenna crushes down a sort of strangled breath, and 
holds himself in hand a moment. 
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** Have you heard again from Lloyd? " he asks. 

"No; oh, is n't it horribly mean that he should have 
married!" she exclaims, indignantly. "Mamma does 
not think he will come back, but Basil seems to feel quite 
certain. We shall have to live at Larch Avenue, I sup- 
pose " ; and she sighs. " And to think we were all quite 
sure the home would be Basil's, — Lloyd always said so. 
If he should die, could his wife keep it, Reese?" she asks, 
anxiously. "Could she take everything? Grandfather 
ought to have divided it. To think of all this great for- 
tune going out of the family ! " 

" That will depend," Treyenna says, gravely. 

" And it seems as if Mr. Stirling asked Agatha at just 
the right moment," the girl goes on. " I can't imagine 
Agatha being even comparatively poor, can you? Think 
of her considering whether they must have a joint for 
dinner, — is that what people have? — and no servant, 
marking her own bread, and sweeping her own rooms. 
Oh I would n't it be funny ? " And the girl laughs heed- 
lessly. 

His mother makes bread, and cares mostly for her own 
house, though they have a poor old woman whom they 
keep largely out of kindliness. And she sews on her own 
dresses, makes and mends, — did h^ ever see Agatha 
Wentworth sew or do any kind of work ? She paints, she 
plays splendidly, she can entertain with the charm of some 
of the old Frenchwomen he has read about, but if there 
were no piano or organ, no guests, — and for the first 
time Reese Trevenna is appalled that he should have 
dared to more than look at so peerless a woman. He 
sinks in utter self-abasement. He could shake the breath 
of life almost out of his body for having presumed. And 
yet, he has loved her with his whole soul; he has 
dreamed. 

The atmosphere seems suddenly icy. Her favorite 
perfume of heliotrope smothers him. He rises and steps 
out blindly. 
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** Oh, don't go ! " cries Lu, appealing. *' Think how 
wretched it is for me to stay here by myself ; I 'm not 
fond of reading, unless it 's a delightful love story, and I 
can't drum forever. Do you suppose, Reese, there is any 
such delicious love made outside of books ? Agatha and 
Mr. Stirling seem so elegant and formal, and he does aU 
the grand things laid down in * Guides to Courtship.* I 
wonder if he kisses her? If ever I have a lover, I want a 
sweet, foolish one." 

Trevenna's brain is on fire at the thought. Has any one 
ever kissed that perfect rose-hued mouth, so haughty at 
times, so tender, too ? He can never remember seeing her 
kiss any one but Lloyd. Does Richmond Stirling gather 
all the sweetness there? Has he the key to her heart, or 
will he be quite content to stand in the outer wards ? And, 
oh I grave question, will she love him ? 

" I must go," he declares presently. " This is my first 
evening home in a long while, you know, and mother will 
be waiting for me." 

Louise pouts and coaxes, but in vain. 

He stands several moments in the crisp night air, then 
he turns in an opposite direction and walks rapidly, with- 
out thinking of his mother. Stirling House is all alight ; it 
is not Westwater fashion to shroud every casement as soon 
as lamps are lighted. The court-yards or lawns in front 
shield the guests and household from curious or too near 
glances. 

Trevenna steals softly up the path. The lace draperies 
give a lovely soft suggestiveness to the interior. There 
are pictures and bronzes, the portieres are drawn aside, and 
the three rooms present delightful vistas. There is a pro- 
fusion of flowers, the furniture is elegant, the carpet soft 
as moss, and silken gowns go trailing over it. Agatha is 
in white silk, with fine Indian mull draperies and lace, and 
one superb scarlet cactus bloom, low down in her shining 
hair, and two others at her belt. She always has some 
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distinguislimg mark ; she is a little different from othei 
women. Yes, she is regal ; this is the setting that suits 
her, the only setting for her. He has been mad to dream, 
but he will be mad no more. It is all over. He cannot 
blame her for choosing the life she needs, any more than 
one would blame a child for sitting in the royal sunshine. 
And yet that dream has changed his life ; bent it from the 
first pure ideal. 

They all have a relieved feeling that Trevenna takes the 
engagement sensibly. His mother can only guess at the 
deep hurt. He mentions it carelessly on Sunday ; he walks 
over to call on the Wentworth household, who give him 
their olden welcome ; and he takes Agatha's hand, on which 
shines a diamond that might grace a queen. 

Mrs. Wentworth watches the greeting, and is satisfied. 
Of course, Agatha could be relied upon to understand 
her own mind and desires. And now Graham must set- 
tle himself to some position or profession and make his 
own fortune, while Basil will take up his burden of life 
proudly enough when the time comes. Yet the mother's 
heart aches at the thought of her first-born despoiled of 
his heritage. She and Louise can manage ; under Mrs. 
Stirling's favoring auspices, Louise will no doubt marry 
well. Of Olive, no one expects anything. 

Christmas is always a gay season at Westwater. 
There are brilliant family gatherings; there are dinners 
and balls in the old mansions. To go away wintering 
before these festivities would not be considered en rhgle. 
Rules and usages are as strictly observed as in some 
foreign principality that fancies the eyes of all Europe 
are on 'its little court. 

Mr. Stirling is quite urgent for a marriage at this 
season ; but Agatha will have nothing hurried. No one 
shall say it was because they were afraid the new mis- 
tress of the Elms would suddenly appear on the scene, 
and demand her rights. They hear nothing. That one 
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brief note from Lloyd has been all, except the marriage 
notice and the doctor's letter. 

Judge Minturn meets Basil at one of these holiday 
gatherings. He is one of the executors of the estate, 
and his duty ceases on Lloyd's twenty-fifth birthday. 

*' How strange you do not hear ! " he says to the young 
man. *' Do you not think there is something mysterious 
about it? The estate can be permanently settled if he 
desires. I am quite ready to give in my accounting. 
But there has been no change made in your cousin's will, 
unless, indeed, there has been a new one written abroad.'' 

*'It is most likely," replies Basil. 

*'The whole matter is incomprehensible to me"; and 
the fine, soldierly old man shakes his head slowly. ''I 
always thought it a mistake of your grandfather not to 
provide for emergencies, — such as Lloyd's dying without 
children of his own. As it stands, he can will the estate 
to a stranger; at least, entirely out of the family, — I 
suppose no man considers his wife a stranger " ; and the 
judge smiles. "But I mean Wen tworth hands. I have 
hoped to see you there ; in truth, it has been so long set- 
tled that way, that I cannot bear to consider any other 
termination." 

"Of course it is his," Basil says, proudly. He will 
not seem envious ; indeed, he persuades his own soul that 
he has no selfish longings for the estate. 

** I hope you will keep the trusteeship as long as you 
can. Do not make any rash moves." 

" I thought of resigning it in the spring, if Lloyd did 
not return." 

" No, no," protests the judge, suddenly. " You and 
the family still have some interests at stake ; and it is 
your duty to use all fair and honorable means to protect 
them. Do not throw away a chance you may come to 
regret in after years. Had you any new plans?" And 
he studies the young face sharply. 
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" No," replies Basil Wentworth, in studied calmness. 
'' Still, if I am to carve out a future for myself, it will 
not do to waste my best years." 

** My dear friend, no. Basil, I should be proud of 
you as a son, and when you are at liberty to make your 
essay, come at once to me. Our respectable old firm 
will not suffer by the infusion of a little new-stirring 
blood. There is much that I should be glad to delegate 
to younger hands; and, though you might not make a 
fortune so rapidly as in some of the more questionable 
methods," and he smiles as he gives a little, rather con- 
temptuous nod, '' you would have a position of which no 
man need be ashamed." 

''Thank you," Basil Wentworth cries, clasping the 
other's hand fervently. '' Thank you a thousand times." 

'^ Remember, you are to give us the first chance of 
yourself. That is a bargain " 

Basil gives an answering smile. 

''And if you hear anything concerning the estate, 
let me know at once. Come to me for any counsel." 

*' I shall be glad to," the young man replies. 

His letter has travelled around after Lloyd; and the 
young husband, hurt by the coldness, is in no haste to 
answer. But since bad news is famous for speed, Mrs. 
Lessing writes again. 

"It is very odd," she says, "that you were inquiring 
about the Gilberts. I have a friend who has just met 
Mrs. G. in Paris. She found her much elated over the 
marriage of her niece, which took place at Venice, late 
in the summer. The young man, it seems, is in poor 
health, but enormously wealthy, and generous to a fault ; 
an American at that, as you may be almost sure. I hope 
young Conyngham was thoroughly cured of his penchant. 
These Gilberts are common, second-rate people, of the 
kind commonly considered adventurers. Let us hope the 
niece will keep clear of future scandals." 
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Mrs. Wentworth hands this letter to her son. A flush 
of shame rises to his face for Lloyd's sake. 

" There can be no mistake," she exclaims, with a bitter 
regret in her voice. " How could he be so blind, so fool- 
ish ? To put such a woman as that in the home of his 
proud race ! " 

No, there can be no mistake ; but he has felt all the 
time there was something of which' Lloyd was ashamed. 
So poorly do human hearts read each other, and then we 
pride ourselves upon the wisdom of our penetration, our 
unerring judgment. 

Agatha's marriage is the next event of note ; and it is 
one of the things long talked of in Westwater. It is in 
the church, which is almost strewn with flowers, scarce as 
they are at this season of the year. Basil gives her 
away, the bishop marries her, and the bridal train is like 
a pageant. There is a most elegant reception at the 
Wentworth mansion. The hall is lined with ferns and 
orange-trees in bloom, the air and scene are like midsummer, 
and the banquet perfection. Mrs. Wentworth is in her 
glory, Louise radiant, and even Olive is amiable. 

Fast on this follows news. Judge Minturn is informed 
of some future prospects for the estate. If, indeed, they 
should come to nought, the house and grounds go to "his 
dearly loved cousin, Basil Wentworth," or if the child 
should die in its early minority. There will be legacies 
to all the rest. If there should be no living heir, the 
place will be charged with a handsome annuity to Mrs. 
Lloyd Wentworth, who in that case might prefer not to 
return to America. 

Basil also has a friendly, half -humorous letter, in which 
allusions are made to the creaking gate and the lean dog. 
Lloyd is quite as well as usual, very happy of course, 
domesticated at Naples, indolent, enjoying all manner of 
radiant loveliness, breathing such marvellous air that it is 
a wonder one ever dies. 
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The next news speeds through the cable. Lloyd Went- 
worth has finished his earthly pilgrimage. The remains 
will be brought to Westwater for interment, and Mrs. 
Lloyd Wentworth will follow when her health admits of 
such a journey. This is signed, '' Anson Gilbert." 

To say that Basil is shocked and surprised, are terms 
all too mild. He has fancied of late that Lloyd would 
live some years ; from the letter he had gathered no hint 
that he himself dreamed the end was near. Did he dream 
it indeed, or did he go out in the midst of happiness, as 
when some wandering breeze extinguishes a brilliant light 
in a ball-room, amid music anel dancing ? Basil can hardly 
believe it. He wanders about, seeing Lloyd everywhere, 
hearing his voice even, listening, watching. He cannot 
eat nor sleep. Does he regret anything ? Did not Lloyd's 
own hand place the bar of distance between them ? Would 
he do anything differently were it all to be done over 
again? 

For even now, with the face of his cousin haunting every 
shadowy comer, the soft dark eyes appealing to him, he 
still feels that he is the greatly injured one ; that if they 
could meet, he would have the most to forgive. He would 
do it grandly, magnanimously ; he does it now tenderly, 
generously, he believes. All the love that has been wrested 
from him by this stranger taken to the other's heait, all 
the confidence withheld, all the trust betrayed, and sad- 
dest of all, no last fond farewell, — it is very hard to bear. 
They have been like brothers. 

Can he forgive the woman who came between ? 

No, he cannot honestly. If she had been some sweet 
pure girl, who pitied Lloyd's unfortunate state, and was won 
into comforting with tender love ; but a scheming, design- 
ing, intriguing adventuress, with perhaps more than one 
scandal back of her — faugh ! the thing makes him sick. 

Olive takes the news with stolid fortitude. That she 
keeps her room for several days is nothing to be wondered 
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at. Louise has been passing a few weeks with a school 
friend at New York. Mr. and Mrs. Stirling have spent a 
month at Washington, and are now making a tour of the 
most notable Southern cities. 

But they are all gathered together when Lloyd Went- 
worth comes home for the last time. The coflSn stands in 
the darkened hall, sweet with jasmine and the pungent 
flavor of heliotrope, and they are gathered around it in 
momning robes listening to the solemn service. They 
have all loved him like a brother, and each heart is deeply 
touched. 

They lay him to rest in the old family burying-ground, 
where generations of Wentworths are sleeping, beside his 
mother, whose brief life was shorter than his own. It is 
brown and leafless now, but there is a hint of spring in the 
air, and erelong all will be abloom. Doris's heart would 
break if she could see it now, after her sunny, joyous 
Naples. 

That ]Mr. Gilbert makes himself a man of great impor- 
tance goes without saying. There is a sealed packet for 
Judge Mintum, which he delivers with a great show of 
authority. It is "my niece, Mrs. Wentworth," every- 
where. She is coming to Westwater to reside perma- 
nently, as soon as her removal will be considered safe, 
and her aunt will look after her and the house. 

'* We shall do this and that," declares Mr. Gilbert, with 
an air of authority ; but the Wentworths remind him by 
their hauteur that he is not master yet. Judge Minturn 
simply announces that nothing can be done until it is 
known whether there will be an heir to the estate or not. 
Until then, Basil Wentworth is not only trustee, but lawful 
tenant. 

Mr. Gilbert seems rather nonplussed by this plain 
statement. Still, his return is necessary, but he goes 
rather reluctantly. He longs to call Wentworth to an 
accounting, and his fingers itch to handle the income of 
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the estate. If Doris's child lives, he will insist upon the 
guardianship. 

On what a slender thread it all hangs I 

*' That odious man ! " Mrs. Wentworth almost shrieks, 
when he is gone. ^^Mrs. Lessing was quite right about 
them." 

Basil shuts his lips hard. It is in such hands as these 
the Wentworth estate, the pride of the whole country 
round, will go. It is utter desecration. Were he rich, not 
one foot of it should they possess. He would pour out 
gold like water to redeem it, were the gold his. How can 
he make a fortune ? He is wild, desperate. 

Then one slender hope goes out in darkness. There is 
a son born to heir the Wentworth estate, a strong healthy 
child. Mrs. Wentworth is doing well, and will soon be 
on her way home. That is the cruellest word in the an- 
nouncement. Home, to such a schemer ! 

The house at Larch Avenue is put in order, and beauti- 
fied with many treasures that have dwelt serenely in the 
Wentworth mansion so long that when they are gone out 
of their places it is like new deaths. And now it is that 
Olive, who has borne her sorrow jealously by herself, gives 
way to her passionate love and grief, and declares that 
nothing shall force her from the home that was his. For 
nights together she has not slept, until her poor brain goes 
wild with the endless longing and thinking, and fever 
brings on delirium. Mrs. Wentworth is amazed at the 
revelation, but finds that to Basil it is no surprise. 

"If she could have married him!" she cries. *'0h, 
Basil ! would he have refused her ? " 

*' She never was a favorite with him, you know. She 
was too vehement, too ungentle ; and he was so fond of 
harmony and beauty. If he had repulsed any overtures 
of tenderness, it would have been worse for her than it 
is now.'' 

Still the mother sighs. 
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Olive is taken to her olden home, raging with fever, 
and placed in the hands of a competent nurse. Every- 
ihing is made ready for the flitting. When the telegram 
comes, Basil takes a last, long farewell of the nooks and 
haunts that have been so dear. It is something nobler 
than the mere love of possession. The spirits of his dead 
and gone ancestors seem to have come to a re-creation in 
him. He has no ambition for fame, no desire to distin- 
guish himself in business, to build up a great house or a 
great fortune. He is nature's child. Every field, every 
tree, every dumb animal is dear to him. 

How many evenings he has wandered under these 
magnificent overarching trees, where stars shine dimly 
through, and dreamed, — sweet, confused snatches they 
were, pictures of the evening of life mostly, of sons 
and daughters growing up around him, of glad, eager 
voices, of content with work well done, and of its high 
reward, in which is mingled no feverish strife, no betrayal 
of honor and honesty, and all that a man holds dear. A 
bitter smile crosses his face. He is to be thrust out of 
paradise, for no fault of his own. 

" You will reign here after me." How the falsely sweet 
words come back to him ! He has sowed, that a stranger 
shall come in and reap. He has toiled and planned and 
spent the best years of his young manhood, that the 
advantage may go to a woman who will no more under- 
stand its true or ennobling purpose than a stock or a 
stone. 

" They will soon be here," Mrs. Wentworth says, look- 
ing at her watch. 

" I cannot stay." His voice is hoarse, his face flushed 
with the struggle. '' My welcome can add little to their 
happiness; indeed, Mr. Gilbert will be grateful for my 
absence." Then he strides through the hall, and goes out 
of the house so dear to him. He will not see Lloyd Went- 
worth's widow imtil he is compelled so to do. 
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Mrs. Wentworth meets them alone. She takes a much 
more critical survey of Doris thaa the young mother 
imagines. Then, when they have been despatched to their 
rooms, she sweeps out majestically, without a lingering 
look. 

" He might as well have mamed Olive," she says, that 
evening, to Basil, *' for any beauty there is about her. A 
pale, washed-out little thing, with yellow hair. I do not 
see how she ever had the spirit to get herself talked about 
in a scandal. I devoutly pray that the Conynghams may 
not run across her, and start the story afresh." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TOU SHALL NOT CHOOSE FOR ME. 

Now that Mrs. Lloyd Wentworth has reached "West- 
water, Judge Minturn appoints a day to read the will. 
No one is present but Doris and the Gilberts. Three 
days have elapsed, and she has not seen one of her hus- 
band's relatives, except that hasty glance at his aunt. 
She is somewhat rested, but paler and thinner than when 
Lloyd Wentworth found her at the little inn at Novara. 

Judge Minturn is a fine, well-preserved man, nearing 
seventy, with a rather stern aspect for business, but his 
social mien is charming. It is the former he wears now. 
To him these people are on a par with swindlers, and he 
is sorry there is no law to punish them. 

The will has been carefully made, that is evident. Even 
if it had not, here are wife and child, true, lawful heirs. 
To disprove the marriage, or question the birth of the 
child, would be too serious and too disgraceful for his 
relatives to attempt. 

The child is made heir to the Wentworth estates. A 
Aower portion is set aside for Doris, to be paid to her 
while she lives. In case of the child not living, or dying 
before it should attain its majority, the Wentworth house, 
with its old furnitui-e and plate, its family portraits, and 
various other matters, are to go to " my dearly loved 
cousin, Basil Wentworth." Basil Wentworth and Doris 
are appointed the child's guardians; and for five years 
Basil is requested to act as he has heretofore, general 
manager of the estates, and ample provision is made for 
his remuneration. Wentworth and Judge Minturn are 
appointed executors. 
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Then follow various bequests and remembrances. To 
Mrs. Gilbert the sum of five thousand dollars, but of Mr. 
Gilbert there is no mention. His face flushes with vexa- 
tion, and he drums on the table near him in an impatient 
manner. 

Judge Mintum annoimces that the will is to be offered 
for probate. 

** I do object to some of its clauses " ; and Mr. Gil- 
bert rises pompously. *' In the first place, if the child 
should die, my niece, as his natural heir, should reap some 
benefit. The provisions are plainly unjust. Then I 
demand a share in the guardianship of the child." 

Judge Mintum glances at Doris. She flushes, and 
raises her eyes timidly. 

*'Mrs. Wentworth is the proper one to object,'' he 
returns, dryly, fixing his eyes upon her in the way that 
compels an answer. 

"I — "she hesitates and trembles, — it is so hard to 
take courage all alone. " I should like to have it exactly 
as my — as Mr. Wentworth wished." 

With that reply she has won Judge Minturn's heart. 

** You could object," he says, more to prove her mettle 
tiian from any desire to have her try litigation. '' Did 
your husband consult you, and did you agree to your 
present income in lieu of all other rights ? " 

Anson Gilbert metaphorically pricks up his ears at 
this. Doris has other rights, and they have been illegally 
wrested from her. He has Shylock's early triumph in his 
premafure Daniel, though without the Jew's vindictive- 
ness. Of course, Doris never agreed. 

*' I wanted — " Doris turns pale and red, and the soft 
lips quiver, the eyes dix)op, until the long lashes, so much 
darker than her hair, seem to sweep her varying cheeks, 
— *' I wanted Mr. Wentworth to do as he thought right." 

**You consented. You were informed?" There is a 
sort of judicial severity in his tone. 
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"Yes; that is, I might not have known all perhaps, 
but — I was satisfied." 

" In behalf of my niece, I shall file a caveat to the 
will," Gilbert exclaims, decisively. " She is under age 
herself ; she has given up her rights in ignorance ; and I 
should be the lawful male guardian of her child. It is an 
imjust, I might say infamous will, and it shall not stand." 

He brings his fist down with such force on the table that 
the jardiniere rocks to and fro. 

Doris glances up with affright, and her eyes of winter- 
heaven appeal to Judge Mintui-n in pathetic f riendlessness. 

" This is all my duty to-day. You may think better of 
any trouble when you come to understand matters more 
clearly, Mr. Gilbert. Mrs. Wentwoi*th, I have been the 
family adviser for three generations, though I am aware 
that does not entitle me to your confidence. I looked 
after your husband's interest as I would that of a son. I 
certainly shall not see his child wronged in any manner. 
If you choose to rely upon me, I am at your service any 
time." 

With this he bows impressively. He is the kind of man 
who carries weight in every motion, every gesture or look, 
and against whom Mr. Gilbert feels he can make no 
immediate headway by argument. He has been so taken 
by surprise that he must collect his forces and reconnoitre 
the enemy's outpost, and this will be a work of days. 

Doris says faintly, " Thank you." Mr. GUbert, with 
passion, yet stiffly, *' You will hear from me again." 

Judge Minturn steps into his light buggy and drives 
away. *' A dove in a wolf's lair," he muses. *' How did 
it happen ? " And now he has a curious sympathy with 
buried Lloyd Wentworth. He has daughters of his own, 
but no sons, and his heart is rather tender toward a cer- 
tain class of womenkind. 

Anson Gilbert looks at his wife's niece with contempt, 
and then bursts out with, — 
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** Doris, you are a fool ! " 

" Anson ! " and his wife endeavors to take the arm of 
her irascible husband. She is as much disappointed in 
one way, but she has been trained to greater patience, and 
is more used to stratagems. 

" Yes, she has been a weak, silly idiot ; I will say it, 
Emily! She should have asked advice of some one. 
And Lloyd Wentworth is proved a selfish, dishonorable 
scoundrel ! " 

Up to this moment of her life, Doris has been timid, 
shrinking, passive. She has not been trained in any of 
the traditions of independence or even womanly strength. 
It seems to her quite as if Mr. Gilbert had opened her 
husband's coflSn, and struck him a blow in the face that 
she can never, never forgive, because the other lay help- 
less. She walks up to him ; her eyes are black and fear- 
less now. 

*'You have said what is utterly false! Lloyd Went- 
worth had a right to do what he liked with his own. If 
my baby dies, I shall be glad to have ihe estate go to the 
Wentworths ; I have no right to it." 

" You are a fool ! " he repeats. 

" Doris, come. You shall not listen ! " 

Mrs. Gilbert drags her from the room almost before 
Doris is aware. 

" Such excitements are dreadful for you," she begins in 
her sympathizing tone, that at another time might have won 
Doris. " For your child's sake, you must keep tranquil." 

They go up-stairs together. Marie has just lain the 
sleeping baby on the bed. He thrives wonderfully; is 
round, rosy, plump, and strong. 

"You may go, Marie," Mrs. Gilbert announces, in a 
tone of command rather than permission. JShe must keep 
her hold on Doris in any event ; and she has a feeling now 
that the bird, hopping about so gently hitherto, has sud- 
denly found its wings. 
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Doris is marble pale and cold, and tries to rouse herself 
for a struggle ; but it seems as if real feeling had gone out 
of both soul and body. 

" I am very sorry your uncle has so forgotten himself," 
— and the term "your uncle," with the inflection, seems 
to dispossess Mrs. Gilbert of him, and saddle the relation- 
ship entirely upon Doris, — " but he is very deeply h,urt, 
and I must say he has not been treated rightly. He is 
your only male relative, and the Wentworths have plainly 
shown that they care nothing for you. They have not 
even sent to inquire about you ; and I am sure Mrs. 
Wentworth was all arrogance the day we came. I have 
seen plenty of such people. Do you suppose they will 
study your interest or your pleasure at all ? You will see 
that they will endeavor to set up the whole town against 
you, and the only way is to join together and show them 
we do not care ; to make our own society. I know / can 
soon collect a little circle of people around us. And you 
really have no one to stand up for you, to fight for you. 
but just us. He ought to be the baby's guardian. As 
the case stands, they can manage all their own way ; and 
that stiff old Judge Minturn is altogether on their side, as 
you can plainly see. You must have some one." 

Doris stands like a statue. The words trickle down like 
rain falling on ice. 

"You must see," Mrs. Gilbert continues, impatiently, 
" that you have a life interest in one third of the real 
estate, and I would make a fight for it. No wonder he 
was indignant. It is a monstrous wrong." 

" I shall fight for nothing," Doris says, in a clear pas- 
sionless tone. " Everything shall remain just as my hus- 
band wished." 

" Doris ! " in wild surprise. 

"Yes," the young widow goes on, unmoved. "No 
one shall stir a finger to have things different, if I can help 
it. I have quite enough. I am content. I do not want 
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society. One comer of this great house is suflScient for 
me. Oh, I wish they had not gone out of it ! They might 
have remained. It will be such a long, long time before 
baby can inherit ; twenty-one years — think of it I " and 
there is a desperate, dreary pathos in her tone. " But 
everything shall be as his father wishes." 

" Doris Wentworth, you shall listen to a little reason. 
You owe me some respect." Mrs. Gilbert is waxing 
angry now. " You had not a penny, nor a friend, nor a 
home, when I took you from school. You never could 
have made such a marriage but for my management. He, 
like other men, would have been satisfied to dawdle after 
a girl and make half love, and then fly off to some other 
field. But I said to myself, ' You can't try that kind of 
chaff on me, young man ; I mean business ! ' And I did it, 
too. That night you were out with the Livingstones, I 
brought him to the point. It was not altogether your 
sweetness. Miss Doris, but some wisdom and far-sight 
on my part. I did not mean to let such a fortune slip 
through my fingers, and it shall not slip through yours 
now." 

*' Did you ask him to marry me ? " 

There is a curious flickering light about Doris's eyes, 
a mortal paleness settles about her mouth, as if she might 
faint. There is a horror in her soul that makes her long 
to fly back to that night in Venice, and when she is clean, 
happy, and innocent, drop into the canal, and float out to 
the sea. 

*' Well, I put it so that he could not refuse. You owe 
all this to me." 

" Aunt, I wish you had killed me flrst. Oh, my God ! 
what shall I do ? I have no right ; I am worse than — " 

" Doris Wentworth, hush ! " She takes her by the 
shoulder and does give her a shake. " I shall think, like 
your uncle, that you are demented I What matter how the 
marriage was made ? You have been the wife, and you 
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are the widow, of Lloyd Wentworth. I left nothing at 
loose ends, nothing that could be disputed." 

" And I was innocent !" she exclaims, hysterically. 

" Doris, you know nothing about the world. You were 
just a child when I took you from school. Parents and 
friends on the Continent always arrange marriages. There 
is nothing reprehensible, nothing derogatory in it; but 
there might have been in your travelling about with a 
young man you did not marry. And you ought to be 
grateful to me, instead of throwing your high-flown non- 
sense at my head. But we shall fight for you, and get 
back your rights. You need not be afraid. You are not 
capable of taking care of yourself." 

Doris Wentworth walks over to the bed where the baby 
lies, and kneels down, bowing her face on its soft dress, 
that is perfumed with the odor of violets. Lloyd loved 
the fragrance so much. She cannot pray, she cannot even 
think ; but the great trouble ascends to God, if it has no 
words for wings. What she wants is to make some 
amends for the terrible wrong they have all done to the 
cousin he loved as a brother. She is not jealous of any 
wifely love. She has no sense of anything being withheld. 
He loved her, and gave her everything with his love. Her 
experience has not been wide enough to make money any 
factor in her life. 

Mrs. Gilbert goes out with a swelling heart, and shuts 
the door. To her Doris is incomprehensibly silly. She 
has never experienced any of this super-sensitiveness. 
She has accepted favors, very great favors sometimes, 
with no real qualms of self-esteem ; rather she has blamed 
the hard fate that made them so very acceptable. She 
has often fancied what she would do for people if she 
were rich, and no doubt she would be lavish, until she 
has come to believe the very desire worthy of a reward. 
She has made marriages before, some that have not turned 
out well, but at the time the young woman benefited was 
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rery grateful. Here it has all been much better than her 
wildest dreams, and Doris would rather be dead. Is she 
really sound in her brain? Her father was peculiar. 
There is so much more need, then, that some one should 
look sharply after her interests. 

She and Mr. Gilbert hav^ already discussed many 
points, and were only waiting for the reading of the 
will. Emily Gilbert has not abounding faith in her hus- 
band. She has seen times when she would have been glad 
to have the separation final, yet it must be confessed the 
husbands of many of her friends are hardly to be preferred. 
She might do no better a second time, and it does give 
one a more assured position. A widow is sometimes eyed 
rather suspiciously by a friend who has an attractive or 
generous husband ; a married woman can accept benefits 
and favors without rousing suspicions. 

The wandering, scheming, shifting sort of life has 
suddenly opened into a pleasant, restful haven. If Mr. 
Gilbert could have something to busy himself about, a 
home and some money, he would make a useful and 
admired citizen, she is quite sure. He might, even here 
in America, aspire to some office. As trustee of this 
estate, and guardian of young Lloyd Wentworth, he 
would at once become a man of note, yet he would not 
have the sole responsibility. There would be a check on 
the money matters, and that she would prefer. She does 
not want any real temptation thrown in his way. But 
the trustee and general manager cannot be changed for 
five years to come, unless the will can be set aside. If 
Doris could be goaded to some step ! 

Gilbert is pacing up and down the library, still very 
angry. He calls Doris hard names, and denounces the 
will bitterly ; threatens to move heaven and earth to annul 
this atrocious document. She soothes him by plausible 
possibilities, asks his advice about certain points, and 
finally sees him in quite a tractable frame of mind ; and 
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a good luncheon, with a bottle of wine, finishes the rest. 
Since the horses are standing idly in the stable, why 
should they not go out for a drive ? 

Doris has had a cup of tea and a biscuit in her own 
room. Mrs. Gilbert has a very judicious plan of letting 
people come around at their pleasure. She is not fond of 
quarrels, and never holds malice ; has found, indeed, 
that it is not wisdom so to do, and goes off serenely. 
Doris sees them sit there complacently, as if the Went- 
worth estate was altogether theirs. 

All this time she has felt so utterly, so cruelly alone. 
She is not very worldly-wise yet, but between her and 
the Doris of a year ago there seems whole ages of expe- 
rience. She understands that the Wentworths are very 
angry, possibly much wounded also. Herself and her 
baby do seem interlopers. Lloyd has admitted that all 
the plans were for Basil's inheritance. He cared for it, 
no doubt ; she does not. She will be lost in this great 
house ; they would fill it. If she could take her baby 
and live in some little cottage on her income, if she 
could love him and train him to some useful life, she 
would be amply satisfied. 

Must she live here all through his long minority ; l^ep 
up this great state and expense for a childhood that ap- 
preciates none of it? Is there any one she dares con- 
sult ? Basil will be unfriendly, and she still has this last 
long letter to give him. Why did she not think of it 
when Judge Minturn was here ? 

Doris slowly fills out a plan of action. She has never 
been alone in a street in her short, carefully guarded life ; 
but this is something she would very much like to do, and 
she has heard that in American towns women are invaria- 
bly safe. The Gilberts will not be back until dinner. 
There is no carriage, so she must walk. Neither has she 
the slightest idea how far it is to Judge Mintum's ; but 
she has a presentiment that she can find it. She must 
think and act for herself. 
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Doris changes her dress, — she wears white for the 
baby's sake when in her room, and because he loved it. 
All winter she has gone in white, wools and silks, with 
dainty garniture. The black dress seems dreadful to her, 
and she has a secret consciousness that he would not like 
it. She robes herself now. Her hair is plainly gathered 
back, — if it was not this yellowish, golden tint, but 
some unnoticeable brown I Still, her veil hides it mostly. 

She walks down the street like a thief or a fugitive, 
not at all sure that this is the right direction. Presently 
she inquires of a half -grown boy, who is startled at the 
soft, foreign-sounding voice. 

"Do you mean his office? That's in Albemarle 
Street ; but he lives out at Roselands." 

*' His office, Albemarle Street, — is it far? " 

*' Oh, yes I You go straight down to Madison Place, 
and down that to Main Street. Albemarle goes out of 
that." 

"Thank you." 

She walks an endless way, it seems to her, but she has 
not seen any sign of Madison Place. Then she ventures 
to ask a plainly dressed woman, who bids her turn down 
this street, and that presently she will strike Albemarle. 

How strange it seems to be walking here alone, under 
the friendly shelter of her veil ! People do not stare at 
her as much as she feared they would. Carriages and 
village carts go bowling along ; the houses are not as 
grand as on Elm Place, but they have pretty porches and 
court-yards. There are girls or children swinging in ham- 
mocks ; there are groups on verandas, reading and sewing 
or talking. There is music ; she hears some familiar airs. 

Presently the street grows less pretty, and more com- 
pact with stores at the corners. She raises her veil at 
every square to read the name, and at last sees the wel- 
come lettering. But which way shall she turn? She 
must inquire once more. It is on the block between 
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Main and Courtland. So at last she reaches it. The 
light wagon stands before the door; the horse is impa- 
tiently pawing the curbed gutter. Even as she stands 
uncertain, trembling, Judge Mintum comes out with a 
portly gentleman. 

Doris puts out her hand m a blind sort of way, and 
says, entreatingly, — 

" I should like to see you — " 

He draws his brows with a little impatience. 

" Can you come to-morrow in the morning? I shall be 
at liberty ; I have an engagement." 

She raises her veil. It is a strange face ; then the eyes 
are slowly lifted. 

'' Pardon me, — Mrs. Wentworth, is it not? Will you 
walk in? Carrisford, drive round two or three squares." 

Before Doris can demur, he has led her through a large 
office, where some clerks are still busy, to a smaller, com- 
fortably furnished room, still redolent of fhe flavor of 
cigars. 

Something about Mrs. Wentworth attracts his artistic, 
well- trained eye, — a harmony, an air of perfect breeding, 
a refinement in every turn, and her eyes are pathetic 
enough to move a stone, while he is very far from being 
either tertiary or secondary formation. 

''Yes," with a little rising confusion, as he offers her 
an arm-chair, in which she is almost lost. "Pardon me, 
but I was so surprised. How did you find your way down 
here?" — alone, he is about to add, but checks himself lest 
she shall think it some sort of reflection, and he under- 
stands that she is painfully sensitive. 

" I wanted to see you ; but if you are engaged — " 

" Engagements can wait," decisively. Then he goes in 
the outer office and gives an order, returns, and slips the 
bolt in the door. Something of importance has surely 
happened. She has touched the right chord by coming to 
him at once. 
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*' Let me get you a fan ; it is so warm. Are you com- 
fortable? Now, take your time. Has there been any 

— what shall I say — new plans or proposals ? " 
He would like very much to say '' racket." 

*' No." Her voice is low and slow. She is evidently 
making an effort to steady it. " But — I want — some one 
to advise me. I want to ask if the property — the estate 

— cannot go to Basil Wentworth? If I might take my 
child and go away somewhere and live simply with him ? 
He would never need to know. I could not, did not, 
dream there was so much. I have no right to it. Per- 
haps I ought not have married Mr. Wentworth." 

There is a wordless entreaty in her eyes ; a bravery, also, 
that no words could describe. If he said, "That would 
be the right course to take," she would do it unquestion- 
ingly. 

Yet it is not a weak baby face, for all its childlikeness. 
The clear, oj^en brow, the heavenly eyes, the curved lips 
that move so daintily, the little impressions here and there, 
denote more strength than he at first imagines. She seems 
somehow enfranchised from self. She never has con- 
sidered herself, and this has grown to be a lovely truth 
in her face. He has been trained to analyze and detect 
motives, and has a keen, not easily deceived eye, but he 
knows now that her soul is just as pure as her face. 

" My little girl," he says, in the most tender of fa- 
therly tones, '' much as I love Basil Wentworth, — and I 
covet such a son, — I would sooner cut off my right hand 
than to wrong your and Lloyd Wentworth's child out of 
its heritage. It is lawfully, honestly his by the legal line 
of descent. Even his grandfather said, ' His heirs and 
assigns forever.' I must tell you that Lloyd's father was 
the favorite son. It is right and just, and everybody 
must accept that fact." 

" Then nothing can be done ! " 

She utters it so despairingly that he half wishes it were 
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possible to ease her of her burden. It is seldom, indeed, 
that one would wish to relinquish such a handsome patri- 
mony. 

" Not without wronging your child, and traversing your 
husband's desires. Every man is naturally proud of hav- 
ing a son to reign after him." 

" I think he would have preferred Basil." 

She utters the name with so indescribable a charm, that 
it is like a prolonged note of exquisite music, quite uncon- 
scious of having used a stranger's Christian name. They 
have always spoken of hun in that manner, and it escapes 
confusion. 

'' He would not, if he had lived to see his child," the 
judge answers, confidently. 

Mrs. Wentworth clasps her hands in her lap. They are 
black-gloved, but through the delicate kid he can even 
see the nervous strain. Much sweet simplicity has come 
under his notice, not a little ingenu posing, but this is 
so utterly truthful that it disarms his fast-fading prej- 
udice. In all his life he cannot remember a conversion 
like this. He is really committed to her side. He would 
like to fold her to his heart and assure her of safety, 
shelter. She stands so utterly alone I 

There is a long silence. If she were marble, she could 
not be more quiet. Her eyes are partly cast down, just 
enough for the bronze lashes to show as a fringe on the 
white cheek. She has no color, but her lips are rose- 
hued and dewy, — fragrant lips, you would call them. 
What can he say ? She has the strength to follow any 
right course ; it is not a bridge she needs ; it is the mental 
support in a fight against the holiest and tenderest quali- 
ties in her own soul. 

" Then," as if sunamoning all her force, " if Mr. Went- 
worth's decision is right and just," with a very slight 
emphasis on the last word, " it should be observed to the 
letter. Will you help me to do this ? Will you use your 
influence to see that it is done ? " 
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She glances up steadily now, brought to bay, as it 
seems. 

" Certainly. That is my intention, my business," he 
answers, surprised somewhat by her decision. 

*' Will anyone have a right to do anything?" she in- 
quires, less firmly. 

"No one beside yourself. You could make some 
trouble if you chose — " 

" I do not choose," she interrupts, with an intonation 
that is almost haughty. "If I cannot make anything 
better, I will not make it worse. My dissatisfaction is 
not because I have so little, — it is more than I need ; it 
is the sense of — crowding others out who have a better 
right"; and her voice falters perceptibly. "If I leave 
it all in your hands, then — " 

He recognizes the^ fact that her foes are going to be 
those of her own household ; that she is between two fires. 
The sympathy of Westwater is with Basil Wentworth and 
against the marriage ; and any aggressive movement on 
the part of the Gilberts will turn the cun*ent more bitterly 
against her. 

"You may trust me to the uttermost," he replies, in a 
kindly, decisive tone. " Come to me, or send, in the least 
perplexity. It may be hard for you, and I wish your 
relatives looked at it in a different light. Still, I can 
understand that you have been like their own child." 

He says this at a little venture. He is anxious to know 
how deep the tie is ; how much she really owes them. 

She colors slightly, and fights a feeling in her own soul 
that looks like ingratitude. Yet, on the other hand, will 
not the five thousand dollars reimburse Aunt Gilbert for 
all she has expended on her ? For Doris does not dream 
and would die with shame if she knew the journey from 
Novara to Venice cost Mrs. Gilbert nothing. 

Has she a right to set herself straight in Judge Min- 
turn's estimation? 
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** I was with aunt barely four months," she says, with 
grave quiet, '' and I did not see uncle at all until the 
week I was married. After papa died, I was at school." 

He is interested at once. 

" Oh, then, you did not live with them altogether? " 

Doris goes briefly over her life, and the judge remem- 
bers that in the marriage notice it was her father's name 
that was mentioned. He listens with inward gratification ; 
and though he has little respect for Mrs. Gilbert, he has 
still less for her husband, and he gathers that Doris does 
not desire to be in his power. 

"I am very glad you have been candid enough to 
intrust me with this," he makes answer. ''It certainly 
would be much more painful to oppose the wishes of those 
to whom you owed love and obedience ; but in this case 
your husband's plans and desires should govern you 
altogether." 

There is such an expression of relief in the pale little 
face. It seems to expand into a restful kind of decision, 
as if there was a strong wall back of her. If she cannot 
make any amends for having been pushed into the wrong 
place, she can stand firm. Every hour it seems to her she 
grows in experience. She feels a dozen years older than 
the little girl who was betrayed into marrying Lloyd 
Wentworth. 

"You are very good," she says. Then she remembers 
that she may be detaining him, and she rises with a sweet, 
almost pathetic dignity. Her long veil falls about her 
with a strange softness ; it seems to him he has never seen 
anything like it. She is so slight, so forlorn. 

'' You will remember that I am your friend as well as 
adviser. Never hesitate to apply to me." 

" Thank you, a thousand times," she responds, grate^ 
fully. 

They walk out together. 

" Surely you did not come — you did not walk from the 
Elms ? " in surprise. 
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Has she trangressed some law of propriety? Her 
face is scarlet. 

"I — my aunt had the carriage, " she says, hurriedly. 

" Then I will call a hack. The double journey will 
prove too fatiguing." 

A boy is despatched and in a few mmutes returns. 
Judge Minturn hands her in with grave courtesy, but 
presses the small fingers with a cordial friendliness that 
makes her feel less alone in the world. If she dared ask 
a little more, — that he will use his influence with Basil 
Wentworth. He despises her, rightly enough she admits, 
^:ut it is none the less hard. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MR. gilbert's move. 

Judge Minturn returns to his private office, and drops 
unconsciously into the chair he vacated a few moments 
ago. There has been such an utter revulsion in his feel- 
ings that he almost takes himself to task. Has a pretty, 
pathetic face conquered him ? 

She may have been the dupe of the elder woman, but it 
is an innocent one. She has laid no snares for Lloyd 
Wentworth but those nature gave her, — youth, sweetness, 
and purity. He can even understand how the half- 
invalided young fellow has been attracted, how Miss 
Hawthorne has been left in his way, for he can read that 
to be thrown at any one would have immediately alarmed 
her. Mrs. Gilbeii; does not look like a deep schemer ; her 
own face is too open, not sufficiently astute ; but some- 
times these frank plotters disarm suspicion. 

He is very thankful so little of her life has been passed 
with the Gilberts, who are essentially common, if not vul- 
gar. And now he must begin to win for her some allies. 
Basil Wentworth has refused to have anything further to 
do with the property, and he has just sent him word of his 
connection with it, but no answer has been vouchsafed. 

Doris dismisses the hack at the farthest corner of the 
estate and walks home, enters the house quietly, and tlu-eads 
her way up-stairs. Marie is occupied with the baby, who 
is staring around in a wondering fashion, and endeavoring 
to convert his fat little fist into sustenance. She has 
never imagined any love like this for her child ; she could 
endure hunger, cold, contumely, martyi-dom. And yet 
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the intense exaltation of possession is taken out of this 
one blessed tie for her. He has no right here, any more 
than she. She has been innocently pushed into the birth- 
right of another, and oh, pang of bitterness, she has 
brought this child to bar out the other ! If she could have 
been Lloyd Wentworth's friend or sister, nay, even slave, 
so that she need not have committed this sin against him. 
For now they will despise him as well as hate her. When 
she looks at the family devastation she has created, she is 
wild with poignant anguish. 

Dinner-time arrives. Martha taps lightly at her door. 

" Will you please tell me what to do?" she asks, with 
a certain respect born of pity. ''Dinner is ready to be 
served." 

For excellent reasons, Martha and the cook have held 
on to their places. They are in the middle of the month, 
and the elder Mrs. Wentworth has been able to secure 
the services of an old housekeeper, who is much better 
adapted to the new regime than the cook of the Elms. 
Martha can come when her month is ended. Mrs. Went- 
worth shows that she prefers her staying. She would 
not admit, even to herself, that the motive is curiosity to 
hear how matters settle themselves; but she puts it on 
the ground of higher principles. 

Doris considers a moment. 

"Will you be good enough to send up my dinner?" 
she replies; "and I do not know when Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilbert will be at home." 

After that, Doris finds a book of poems, and reads 
until dusk. She begins to realize the terrible solitariness 
of the life ehe has suddenly entered into. There is not a 
sound but that of the early evening insects and a few 
birds singing their lullabies. Abroad, there was always 
something, — the tinkle of the mandolin or guitar, the 
voices, the songs, the moving figures, the statuesque beg- 
gars, in their gay-colored, incongruous rags, and always 
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children. Here, in this great house, it is as solemn and 
silent as the grave. 

It is quite late when the Gilberts return. Cook is 
angry, and the dinner spoiled. Mr. Gilbert blusters as 
becomes the head of the house, he thinks. He grows 
hourly in importance. 

" I shall give notice," declares cook, with a determined 
nod of the head. "IVe always lived with people who 
had some manners, and I despise half -cut quality." 

It is at the breakfast-table the next morning that Mr. 
Gilbert makes his second essay at ruling this small, pale, 
timid-looking niece. 

"Doris," he begins, with empressement, "I saw a 
lawyer yesterday, — a Mr. Matthewson, — very well known 
here in Westwater, and an excellent man of business. I 
repeated the contents of the will, and he thinks, as I do, 
that you have been treated with the most shameful disre- 
spect. He advised a contest at once. You see it is 
about all given over into the hands of these Wentworths ; 
for Judge Mintum is altogether on their side. He can 
swindle you and the child on the right hand and the left, 
and a stop must be put to it. You must have some one 
of your own to look after your interests." 

Doris glances up. When Mr. Gilbert came to Venice, 
the week before her marriage, she experienced a curious 
sense of repulsion that of tener sways refined and sensi- 
tive natures than any real insight into character. She 
felt more than happy that she was to be taken quite out 
of his sphere. Afterward, when she stood sorely in need 
of some one of her own, as he puts it, she was very grate- 
ful for his kindness. But the old impression remains. 

She has come, also, not to trust Aunt Gilbert. She 
has not a true nature. She does not scruple at small 
falsehoods. And one thing that hurts and alarms Doris 
now is the fact that while sTie does not place any high 
confidence in her husband, she insists that Doris shall 
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rely upon him implicitly, and allow him to manage every - 
thing. What she does not say is, that she means to man- 
age. Already she fancies herself the moving spirit of 
this handsome old house, receiving guests, dispensing 
hospitalities, gathering about her a circle of elegant 
people ; for Doris will not be able to mingle in society for 
a long while yet, and, like most of young mothers, will 
think there is nothing worth living for save her boy. 

What shall she say? Is there any argument strong 
enough to put an end to these attacks? 

The silence is almost painful. 

"Uncle Gilbert," she begins, and she makes a great 
effort to steady her voice, to have it carry the right qual- 
ity of decision, " I think if you had made a will providing 
for your wife and a child, if you had one, you would de- 
sire to have it respected. You would know better than 
any one else what you desired to have done with it." 

*'If I was capable of making a will like that," he 
flings out, contemptuously, "I should hope my wife 
would have spirit enough to contest it." 

She can make no appeal to any inner consciousness; 
indeed, she has a feeling that he measures things only as 
they affect his outward senses alone. 

" I shall do nothing but help to fulfil my husband's 
wishes," she says, quietly. 

'* And that is all the thanks your aunt gets for what she 
has done for you ! " 

" She cared for me less than four months," Doris 
begins, with outward bravery, but a great sinking of the 
soul. *' I wanted her to be recompensed. I asked my 
husband to leave her enough to pay for her trouble and 
expense." 

Mrs. Gilbert turns red with anger. 

"If that was your idea, Doris, you can keep your 
money," she bursts out, loftily. "And all the care and 
interest and affection through your husband's illness, 
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through your own, the trouble of bringing you here — 
Doris, you are horribly ungrateful ! " 

The hot blood mounts to Doris Wentworth's forehead. 

" And you would not have had a rich husband, but for 
your aunt's endeavor," Mr. Gilbei-t says, with crushing 
grandeur. 

Doris rises. Her face is marble pale, her eyes two 
points of deepest flame, and she seems to grow taller. 
There comes in every limb, in every feature, even in the 
manner of clasping her hands, a dignity that will not be 
easily overborne. She must make a stand ; she must be 
the arbiter of her own desires and rights. 

" I married Lloyd Wentworth because he loved me, and 
he felt quite sure he needed me. I was poor, but I gave 
him every thought and endeavor of my soul. There was 
nothing I would not have done for him. If he was urged 
or pressed or persuaded to marry me, I did not know it. 
I could not have thought of anything so dreadful, so re- 
volting. It is a shame that will haunt my life, that I 
shall always see in the face of my child. If there were 
no other reason, no respect to the dead, no sacredness 
concerning his wishes, this one remembrance would make 
me want to undo the wrong and lessen my own humilia- 
tion. If I must live on the bounty wrested from him by 
unfair pretences, I will not take a dollar more than he 
meant me to have. I wish, indeed, I could take my baby 
and go quite away — " 

The hysterical catch in her voice and the tumultuous 
throbbing of every pulse warn Doris that she must stop ; 
and she shuts her smaU white teeth firmly together, as if 
to keep inside of her soul the little courage there is re- 
maining. 

" Doris, you are simply crazy. I doubt whether you 
ever really were compos mentis. You need a guardian as 
much as any lunatic I ever saw, and you shall have one. 
No, Emily," as Mrs. Gilbert opens her lips to speak, " I 
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shall do things in my own way. It is for her good. Why, 
if her child should die, she would be little better than a 
pauper ! " 

" I could almost give him up to have everything right 
again," Doris says, with that high, enfranchised look that 
makes her for a moment angelically beautiful. 

" You will see Mr. Matthewson when he comes. If so 
be you should be declared incapable of caring properly 
for your child's interests, a guardian must be appointed. 
Come, we are not going to have high-flown sentiment 
rule, but practical common-sense. I have n't lived forty- 
eight years for nothing ! " And Mr. Gilbert nods his head 
importantly. 

"Very well," Doris says ; " I will see him." 

Mr. Gilbert is simply astounded. He stares at her. 
Doris pushes her chair forward to its place at the table, 
and crosses the room with an air she has never before 
assumed. Her delicacy has been outraged, her womanly 
dignity insulted. Why she should love these two people 
who have accidentally come into her life and wrought such 
wrong and devastation is not at all clear to her. She can 
give back love for love, but simply to be made a tool for 
their aggrandizement is too much. 

" At what time will he be here? " she asks, calmly. 

The Gilberts have not yet recovered their surprise. 

" At eleven, precisely," is the rather majestic answer. 

Doris sweeps out of the room in her new-found dignity. 
All her house dresses have been made with trains. Lloyd 
admired them so, and she has gone on as if still consult- 
ing his tastes. The soft swish on the floor seems to add 
a touch of importance. 

Husband and wife look at each other. 

"Anson, you surely cannot do anything," his wife ex- 
claims, with sudden apprehension. " Her mother seemed 
so gentle and yielding, but she was awfully obstinate 
when once she had made up her mind." 
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" We'll see, we '11 see," confidently. 

Mr. Matthewson conies at the appointed hour. Doris 
has had two or three impracticable plans of sending for 
Judge Minturn, l)ut she is really afraid to ask the man to 
go, or even Martha, and her own absence might be made 
impossible. So she nerves herself to meet the crisis. 

" Marie," she says, " do my hair in a fashion that shall 
make me look as tall and womanly as possible. And oh, 
if I could appear ten years older ! " 

"Ten years!" cries Marie, aghast. "Madame is 
charming with youth." 

When she is summoned down, she intercepts an inter- 
change of glances. Her senses seem preternaturally 
sharpened. She is calm, dignified, not a particle flurried 
or confused. 

"We have been discussing this — this most unjust will," 
begins Mr. Matthewson, when he has responded to an 
introduction, and politely placed a chair for Mrs. Went- 
worth. " I do not wonder at all that your relatives feel it 
keenly, when they have stood in the place of parents to 
you these many years. And when you understand the 
facts of the case, that you have been selfishly and unjustly 
deprived of rights that the law gives you, you cannot fail 
to join in these generous efforts of your friends. Of course, 
you knew nothing of the legal aspect, or what you were 
about. Did you really consent to these provisions, or was 
there an ignorance of their true import, — a — a youthful 
incapacity to understand such a thing in all its bearings ? " 

Mr. Matthewson is a rather small, dry-looking man, with 
deep set eyes and stiff grayish hair and beard. She does 
not feel afraid of him, and this is one point gained. 

" It was my husband's estate, and he could do as he 
liked — " 

" But he could not," interrupts the lawyer, eagerly. 
" The law gives you rights which he has traversed." 

Doris really does not understand the point; but she 
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abides by Judge Minturn's assurance, that no one save 
herself has any right to force an issue. 

" I agreed to what he meant to do for me. It was all 
I wanted. I had never been rich. Why should I desu*e 
more than was necessary ? Indeed, he did give me more 
than I needed. I did not wish any one to suppose I 
married him for the money. I did not know at that time 
how large his fortune was ; but it would have been the 
same with me if he had possessed a bare competency. I 
am entirely satisfied. If you think you can force me into 
doing or declaring anything derogatory to Mr. Went- 
worth's plans or purposes, you will be greatly mistaken. 
I never shall." 

She has talked rapidly, but there has been no passion, 
no anger, not even nervousness, in her tones. She is 
wonderfully composed, and there is a quiet air about her 
that predicts, with no superfluous frowns or gestures, that 
on this point she will be adamant. 

Mr. Matthewson stares hard at her. Mr. Gilbert has 
insinuated that his niece is rather weak-minded, easily in- 
fluenced, and that her husband has been something of a 
tyrant to her, though Mr. Matthewson knows well that 
such a charge has never before been brought against 
Lloyd. Basil is the one who carries authority in his eye, 
in every word and gesture, but Lloyd has always been con- 
sidered somewhat soft-hearted ; and just now the charge 
strikes the dry little lawyer as being rather amusing. 
Mrs. Wentworth is so different from the idea that has 
been im{)ressed upon his mind, that he feels a trifle uncer- 
tain as to his course of argument. ' 

"My dear madam," he begins, in a temporizing 
fashion, "it is sometimes necessai-y to invoke the law to 
protect people against themselves-" 

" It' seems to me," Doris goes on, in the same quiet 
tone, " that the law should protect what is right." 

" But this is not right. Any one will tell you that it is 
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a monstrons perversion of the law, even. A man can do 
an unjust thing, and iff^ist the law to give it sanction or 
color ; but it is far from right. And this is what we pro- 
pose to redress." 

" I do not complain of any injustice. As I told you, I 
am thoroughly satisfied. I gave you this opportunity to 
see me, to hear that I had no wrongs, that I desired to 
Jiave my husband's wishes respected. In future, I refer 
you and my uncle to Judge Minturn. I do not wish to 
participate in any more controversies. Good morning." 

Before any one is aware, she has risen, and bowed her- 
self out of the apartment. 

" Doris ! " her uncle calls, angrily. 

Like a bird she has flown through the hall, up the 
stairs to her own room, where she bolts the door. Then 
all her strength and composure are gone ; she flings herself 
on the bed, and weeps as if her heart were broken. She 
is so young, so alone, and encompassed on every side 
with diflSculties. What fond, foolish romances she has 
made of Lloyd's descriptions of his cousins ! She has 
even hugged poor, plain Olive to her heart. She has 
been buoyed up with a secret feeling that when they came 
to know of the will, they would not consider her mercenary, 
and might, in time, conquer the prejudice against her. 
But here, on the very threshold, she is to be placed in a 
false light Oh ! what shall she do ? What shall she do ? 

The passion is spent presently. She rises and smooths 
her ruffled hair and attire ; she brings out her little writ- 
ing-desk, inlaid with pearl and sandal- wood, trimmed 
with rich, wine-colored velvet, — a dainty, fanciful thing 
Lloyd had bought for her at Dresden. 

She has never written a business note in her short life, 
— how shall she begin it ? Judge Minturn has promised 
to be her friend ; but she has never seen him, save at the 
two brief interviews yesterday, and so she hesitates at 
using any adjective that may seem to presume. Out of 
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all the perplexity she says, with a tremulous earnest- 
ness, — 

*' Will you come to me? I am in great trouble, and need a 
friend. This gives me courage to test your word. 

"Doris Wentworth." 

Finding Martha, she despatches her in great haste, and 
in a short time the girl returns with an answer. Judge 
Minturn will be there at three precisely. 

There is one comfort for Doris : she can have her meals 
sent up to her room ; so she sends Marie for the little 
luncheon she wants. There is a curious feeling of being 
besieged in her own house, — for it is her very own until 
her child comes to manhood. Mr. Matthewson has re- 
mained a long time shut up in the library, but has gone 
now. She hears the Gilberts go up and down ; she smells 
the fragrance of a cigar, — when he can indulge in first- 
class articles, he generally does. 

It seems to Doris as if the moments are leaden-shod, 
they go so slowly. She must have some of these important 
questions settled once for all, and know positively where 
she stands in regard to everybody. It would be so much 
pleasanter to have some one take all the care and perplex- 
ity ; but the some one is in his grave. She has never 
missed him or longed for him as she does to-day. There 
comes a great strangling sensation in her throat, and it 
seems as if she could die gladly, and go to him. 

Judge Minturn is punctual. Mr. Gilbert is wandering 
about the grounds, but Mrs. Gilbert sees the visitor from 
her window, and notes how soon Doris goes down. 

"My poor child!" 

The grave, white-haired man takes both soft hands in his. 
They tremble like prisoned birds, and some touch in the 
clasp brings the tears to her eyes. Her lips quiver in 
a way that might distract a lover; indeed, severe and 
punctilious as he is, he would like nothing so much aa 
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to kiss down into the soft, throbbing bloom. He does not 
wonder that Lloyd Wentworth married her ; he feels cer- 
tain there will be more than one heart-ache about her 
before the gold fades from her hair. 

" My poor child ! Will you look upon me as a father? 
I have girls of my own ; and if one of them stood just 
where you do, in such a thorny path, heaven knows I 
should be more than grateful to the one who would be- 
friend her. Tell me all the trouble." 

She is weeping softly now, though she tries hard to 
stifle the sighs that rend her very soul. The long lashes 
glitter with tears like points of dew. He lets her weep 
out that burst of sorrow. 

*'You will think me very weak," she begins. "I 
want to tell you just what has happened, and I want to 
know what any one can do." 

He leads her to the sofa, and then seats himself beside 
her. The little hands are folded in her lap ; they look 
pearl-tipped on her black dress. There is such an ex- 
ceeding daintiness about her, that it invests her with 
a sort of sanctity. 

'*Ha8 any one threatened you? " There is an ominous 
look in his eye, as if it would not be best for the one who 
endeavored it. " You know I told you no one outside of 
yourself could break the will, or attempt it." 

" Could I be placed under any restraint? " she asks, in 
a soft breath ; but there is an unconf essed terror in her 
eyes, — the terror that has more than once to-day struck a 
chill to her very soul. 

*' You do not surely mean that anybody — " Then he 
laughs, — not exactly a mirthful sound, — rather contemp- 
tuous, indeed. 

"Could I be held as incapable of caring for my house 
or my child, or deciding what I should do ? " 

There is a little fine pride in her voice. 

''Not unless you should show some signs of mental 
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aberration." He studies the sweet face that is raised 
for his examination. There is a peculiar strength in it, 
the latent strength that is forced to the surface when the 
hour of need comes, but can never show itself in any 
blatant force. She is one who should be taken care of 
and shielded in some strong man's love. Thorns will go 
deep into her tender soul. 

" No," he rejoins, decisively, after a moment's thought. 
" Do not allow yourself any uneasiness ; I am here to 
fight for you. I don't look like a man who can be easily 
overcome, do I ? " 

He laughs genially. He wants to break her tense mood, 
to restore something like girlish buoyancy, if, haply, it 
may not be quite crushed by her sorrows. 

" I should like to see your little babe," he begins, in a 
tone of friendly interest, — '' Lloyd Wentworth's son, who 
has such a fair heritage awaiting him." 

Doris sighs as she rings the bell and summons Marie. 
Master Lloyd has just awakened from his nap, and has 
the celestial rosiness of good-humored babies at this stage. 
He is indeed a very fair specimen of babyhood, consider- 
ing the many changes that have already come to him, and 
he always awakes in a maze of delight, if he does not go 
to sleep in one. Certainly he has not inherited this robust 
appearance from either parent ; though his father, the 
judge remembers, caused no anxiety until after his first 
long illness. The child has large brown eyes and a fine 
brow ; the rest of the features have the uncertainty of 
very early life ; but for a child not quite three months old, 
he is a sufficiently healthy specimen for hope to build 
upon ; and he praises him generously, as the baby stares 
with wondering eyes. 

" Do you think your relatives would grant me an inter- 
view?" he asks, when the baby has ended his visit. ''I 
am sorry they chanced to fall into the hands of Mr. 
Matthewson, and it seems as if we might come to an 
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anderstanding on so simple a matter. They can do 
nothing, so long as you are satisfied ; I doubt if much 
could be done in any event." 

Doris prefers to summon them herself, and taps lightly 
at their door, explaining her errand. 

Anson Gilbert looks up contemptuously. 

" I shall see him on my own account and at my own 
convenience," he answers, with what he intends for severe 
dignity. 

Doris glances inquiringly at her aunt. 

" I surely have n't anything to say to your Judge Min- 
turn," is her lofty answer. 

" I shall offer the will for probaJ;e to-morrow," that 
gentleman says, as he rises to depart. " Basil Went- 
worth has been away, or I should have done it before. 
He, of course, has some interest in it." 

" Can you keep him as guardian for the baby?" she 
inquires, timidly. 

" Well, I shall make a big effort in that direction. You 
must not mind if the Wentworths are a little distant at 
first. It is a great change for them. I have set my heart 
on it all coming out right in the end." And there is 
strength and encouragement in his tone. 

" Oh, I hope it will ! I hope it will ! " Doris Went- 
worth replies, in a manner that is really impassioned. 

**You will come to me with every little trouble," he 
continues, confidently. " You have no brother or father, 
and you are so young to have this great weight on your 
shoulders." 

She looks up at him through tears, and her little hands 
have a clinging clasp. She is too timid and too sore at 
heart to know how important this, her first victory really 
is, but it is so good to have one friend. 

For the rest, the day is very quiet. The Gilberts make 
her feel as if she was indeed a thankless being, but her 
sense of right upholds her. She can see their side, unjust 
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as it is ; she can also understand the Wentworth view ; 
and theirs, she feels, has more claim to sympathy. 

Yet it must be confessed, as Doris wanders about the 
beautiful old house, and finds nooks and corners that 
Lloyd has described in stray reminiscences, an intense 
affection springs up, curiously free from jealousy. Here 
was Ms room ; here they all came to comfort him through 
weary days and nights, — the beautiful Agatha, the pas- 
sionate Olive, the gay Louise. Graham, it seems, has not 
made so deep an impression, but Basil — it would be sac- 
rilege to enter his room, and she passes the door with a 
sigh. 

That evening she reads again the " prayer for a person 
in affliction." It is not now for the sick young man in 
the little inn at Novara, but her own self, whose heart is 
heavy with many sorrows, who has been appointed to walk 
in a path that is present martyrdom. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BASIL. 

The drawing-room in Larch Avenue is small by com- 
parison with that at the Elms, but it is exquisitely 
arranged: so with all the house. The family has 
shrunken as well. Mrs. Stirling has been abroad for 
three months. Graham has a position in a banking house, 
secured by his brother's exertions, since he has evinced 
no desire for professional life, and can, if he chooses, 
spend his Sundays with them. Louise has gone with a 
young party, properly matronized, to Lake George. Olive 
is still confined to her room, and her illness, though not 
severe now, has some alarming brain symptoms. Mrs. 
Wentworth is restless and unhappy. A whirlwind seems 
to have torn them all up by the roots and scattered them 
far and wide. How can she help hating the hand that 
has wrought this devastation ? 

Basil enters the room. It is not quite dark enough for 
lamps, and sufficiently light for his mother to see his worn 
and haggard face. For Basil Wentworth has been doing 
some hard fighting with foes within and without. He will 
conquer them in but one way, and he means to be vic- 
torious. 

*' I have decided," he says to his mother, " I shall 
accept Judge Minturn's offer. It will give me position 
immediately, and you need one son at home. And I shall 
address myself to the business of making a fortune. I 
have hitherto despised mere money-getting, and it is dis- 
tasteful to me now, but one must do something with his 
life." 
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There is a dreary hardness in the tone. The rich, mel- 
low content has gone out of it, and there has been an 
infinitely greater loss to his soul. He has been struck a 
hard blow ; he cannot strike back, but he will make blows 
tell somewhere. 

" My poor boy ! " The mother presses his hand sym- 
pathetically. ''Yes, that is the best, and you have been 
fortunate with Graham." 

''He should have gone to business before. The disci- 
pline will come rather hard now." 

"Well, it IS a comfort that Agatha is so prosperously 
married. Louise can find a mate easily when her time of 
loving comes ; but to a refined and intellectual woman, with 
a nervous, delicate temperament and so much pride, the 
alteration in our fortunes would have proved bitter 
indeed." 

It has not been such an utter change to the Went- 
worths. They will keep their position, their friends, and 
they have the sympathy of the "best" people in West- 
water. There will be no occasion for such large and 
elegant receiving, since the "queen of the goodly com- 
panie " has been transplanted to Stirling House. 

Basil is thankful now that Agatha has married so well. 

"You will find matters in a strange mess at Judge 
Minturn's," his mother continues. " Mrs. Wentworth," 
with a peculiarly scornful intonation, " backed by her aunt 
and uncle, mean to contest the will." 

" Contest it ! " in eui-prise. 

" Yes ; Matthewson has the case already. The point 
at issue, I believe, is the disposal of the Elms if the child 
should die. If there were no will, the mother would 
inherit from the child." 

" Yes," Basil replies. 

" And there is some question about her dower, — a weak 
place, I believe, that shows a loophole. Of course, they 
are the kind of people to take advantage of it." 
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Basil begins to pace the room. He has said to himself 
a hundred times that the dear old home was gone without 
perad venture, that the child was sure to live, and that he 
had given up any lingering hope. But he feels now as if 
he could fight, not for himself, not for the possible gain, 
but simply to have Lloyd's wishes respected. 

"You are appointed the child's guardian. I did not 
tell you that in my letter." 

Basil stops short. There is a flush of indignation on 
his cheek, an angry light in his eye. 

"Did he dare— " 

' ' Hush, my dear ! Do not blame poor Lloyd too severely. 
Remember, he was away there among grasping strangers 
I have no doubt but that he understood them too well, and 
too late learned what a set of adventuring sharpers they 
were. The Gilberts, it seems, have been given no position 
of trust ; and I dare say Mrs. Lloyd is very angry at the 
disrespect shown to her relatives." 

"Guardian!" he repeats, with haughty scorn. "A 
lovely position truly ! Lloyd must have lost his senses 
quite, to put me in as a marplot, and a target for their 
insults. I shall refuse everything ; I shall wash my hands 
of the whole matter. Let it all go ! " 

If he has felt hurt before, it is now a passion of unrea- 
soning, vehement anger. He despises Lloyd in his grave, 
for his weakness, his injustice, as he terms it, and his 
miserable attempt to gloss it over by a small show of 
respect. Better a hundred times that he had not done 
that! 

"But — it may be wiser," his mother answers, rather 
doubtfully. 

" It will not be at all. I shall decline it the first thing. 
It is a positive insult." 

" Judge Minturn and you are executors. He has been 
waiting for you to come back, and what is it — qualify, or 
some such word." 
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*' He can do as he likes ; I will not have part nor ^ot 
in the matter. I have nothing to do with the Elms now 
or at any future time. Lloyd chose to gratify himself, 
and I choose that it shall not cost me more than it has 
done already ; which, Heaven knows, is enough ! To be so 
deceived when one has loved ! But I might have known 
better than to pin my faith to such a weak, unstable reed. 
I have just my own life before me, to make or mar." 
Long afterward he is destined to remember this sentence, 
and it burns in his soul like fire. " I shall be your son 
always," softening a little ; "Louise will marry and go out 
of my life, as Agatha has done ; that is right enough ; so 
there will be nothing left but this chase after fortune, and 
that I despise." 

His tone betrays it. His mother is really troubled at 
this unwonted vehemence, at the change that has come 
over him. He is stern to a resentful hardness. 

"I ought to see Judge Minturn this very night," he 
says, suddenly. *' Yes, I had better go." 

*' Basil, you are too tired," entreats his mother. 

" But I am in the humor," he answers, fiercely. "As 
well have it over. Let them all know that I am counted 
out of all things pertaining to my cousin's estate." 

It is quite dark now in the hall, but he finds his hat and 
strides down the street, in such a state of fiery impatience 
that he hardly knows himself. He must shake it off; 
put a gulf between himself and all pertaining to the Elms. 
It is not his hand that wrought the first trouble. 

" My dear, dear fellow," Judge Minturn exclaims, when 
he enters the cosey study at Roselands, summoned from 
some guests in the drawing-room, "I have been so 
anxious for your return. But you look thoroughly 
knocked up." 

" I have been very steadily occupied, day and night. 
There was some old business in Baltimore to settle for my 
mother, and Graham to look after, as well as some hard 
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thinking to do" ; and he smiles rather grimly. '* And the 
result of it all is, that I have, or shall, accept your offer 
of business. I am the head of the family ; I am quite old 
enough to settle in life ; and — I want to make some 
money. Push me into a fortune as rapidly as possi- 
ble." 

" Upon my word, you are in earnest. And I am glad 
to have you, indeed. Since we talked the matter over an 
incident has occurred. Mr. Sherwood is about to retire 
from the firm ; Mrs. Sherwood has just had a large property 
at St. Louis come to her, and they will remove shortly. 
So you see you are absolutely needed." 

" I am very glad of that,'' Basil responds. 

"And there are other reasons. You did not come to 
hear the will read ? You and yours are legatees in a small 
way, and there is a chance of your inheriting.'^ 

" If the Elms should ever come to me, I believe I should 
turn it into a home for old people or incapables. I should 
never go there again." 

'* Basil, my dear fellow, you must not feel this way. It 
is a great disappointment ; we can all realize that. But I 
have so much to say. Things have come about so differ- 
ently — " 

" You mean they are going to contest the will — " 

Judge Minturn gives a pleased little chuckle. 

" It will be the play of ' Hamlet ' with Hamlet himself 
left out. They^" quite as contemptuously as Basil had 
uttered it, " will do no such thing." 

" Yes, let them. Let her break it if she can, and I do 
hope she can. It will be the proudest day of my life when 
Westwater knows I have not even the most indirect inter- 
est in the Elms. It was like a stab to-night when my 
mother first spoke of it, a stab from his hand, but some- 
times an open blow is kindest. And, of course, all that 
about being guardian is the merest bosh. I want the 
Gilberts to have their own way in everything. I only hope 
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their reckless extravagance may some time throw the Elms 
into the market again." 

" Wentworth, sit down and talk reasonably," for Basil 
has begun pacing the room. "It is not at all as you 
think. You know nothing about Mrs. Wentworth. One 
look at her would disarm you." 

'I know too much about her." A scornful smile 
wreathes his chiselled lip. "They are a set of adven- 
turers. Poor Lloyd was their victim ; but even that should 
not have led him to treat his own so cavalierly. But I 
simply want nothing to do with them. I will not be 
executor, I will not be guardian, I will not appear in any 
manner. You must see that it is wisest." 

"I see nothing of the kind. You are prejudiced and 
unreasonable. After you have met her — " 

" I decline firmly to see her," he interrupts. 

"Well, she is not the kind of woman to intrude upon 
you or any one," replies the judge, testily. " She came 
to me in the very first of the talk, and expressed her 
desires with the utmost firmness and honesty. She wants 
to abide by her husband's will ; she is desirous that every 
wish of his should be fulfilled to th'e letter. Nay, more ; 
before even this was discussed, she was anxious to find 
some pretence that would restore the Elms to you, and let 
her and her child go quietly away. She would gladly break 
the will in your favor." 

"Did she impose upon you to that extent?" Basil 
Wentworth asks, in a satirical tone ; and studies Judge 
Minturn in a manner that tempts the elder to knock him 
down. 

" She has not imposed upon me," the judge returns, in a 
firm, authoritative tone. "I am not in my dotage yet, 
and I may have quite as good a knowledge of the world, 
quite as much experience, as you." 

" Pardon me," Basil returns, aware that he has touched 
the verge of insolence, that passion has overreached good 
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breeding. ' ' But," and he bends forward a little, " I do know 
some things. My mother had a friend abroad who wrote 
to her, not imagining for a moment that the husband of 
this Miss — Miss Hawthorne could be anything to us. They 
had been connected with some other friends we knew." 

Basil Wentworth thinks himself most magnanimous to 
make no further explanation about her. That the matter 
will come out some time through the Conynghams he is 
quite certain ; skeletons in closets invariably do, but he 
will spare her. 

" They could not have known Miss Hawthorne very long. 
She had been only a few weeks from school when she met 
your cousin." 

Basil Wentworth gives a sort of pitying, incredulous 
smile, and retains his listening attitude. So, this is the 
story she has told him ! 

" She is very young, barely eighteen now, very friend- 
less, for her aunt and uncle are not of hpr kind. All this 
fuss they are trying to make comes through the Gilberts* 
jealousy. He is most anxious to be guardian, trustee, 
everything, and I can see she does not trust him at all. 
Basil, can you not be man enough to put aside this wounded 
pride — " 

*' It is not that," Basil interrupts, fiercely. " Think ! 
he had been married a month before he even deigned to 
inform us, and all through that time I had just three little 
notes from him. He knew he had done a discreditable 
thing. It is the lack of confidence, when we had been 
mo^e than brothers. I can't make it clear to you," and a 
strange gentleness quivers in his voice, " but he was more 
than a brother to me ; he had the sensitive, passionate, 
imaginative temperament of a woman. It is that betrayal, 
that loss — " 

" And do you not think he may have missed some cordi* 
ality in you after he had confessed his marriage ? " 

The handsome face glooms over cold and haughty. 
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" At least I was not the first in offence. Hearing what 
we did about them, we could not be expected to consider 
it was they who had done us the honor. My mother and 
I pitied him, and kept the story to ourselves,'* he replies, 
in a proud, justifying tone. 

"I can understand and am quite willing to admit that 
the Gilberts may be designing and thoroughly selfish peo- 
ple," Judge Minturn replies ; " but she is as innocent as 
a child. And she desires to be defended from them. She 
is not willing they shall have any control at the Elms. It 
will be very hard for her, unless some one comes to her 
assistance." 

How Judge Minturn can have been so deceived amazes 
Wentworth. How, when his mind has been firmly made 
up for the last six months, a woman's deceitful, pleading 
face can unmake it, is a mystery ; unless Mrs. Wentworth 
is one of the evil, intriguing sort, as he is quite confident 
she must be. ^ 

" I offer the will for probate to-morrow. There need 
be no hurry about anything. Your power of attorney, 
your trusteeship, shall remain the same as before. It is 
his wish. You might, at least, respect that. I ask, as a 
personal favor to me, that you will take no adverse step at 
present. As for the other matter, heaven only knows, 
Basil, how glad I am to make you so much better offer 
than I at first thought possible. I shall do my utmost to 
advance your interests in every direction. In a few days 
the firm will be remodelled." 

Basil Wentworth is not ungrateful. To become a part- 
ner in this splendid law firm is indeed a proud position 
for a man of eight-and-twenty, with so little experience. 

" Of course," the judge goes on, " there is no real 
necessity of your appearing to-morrow. " Matthewson 
has the case for the Gilberts, and he would fight with a 
straw to stand on, but he will not even have that." 

"I cannot thank you for your kindness," the young 
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man begins, quite ignoring the Gilberts. *' I shall do my 
utmost to deserve your confidence, and I hope you will 
find me satisfactory on all other points. If I should dis- 
agree with this, and have some feelings that you cannot 
comprehend, you must pardon me." 

" I will wait," is the reply ; " and if I am patient with 
you," and the judge smiles in a fatherly manner, "you 
must be patient with me. When you have once seen Mrs. 
Wentworth, you will feel so differently." 

Wentworth controls the desire to sneer, — the wish to 
say that he will never, of his own accord, meet his 
cousin's widow. He feels that he might as well have 
remained at home ; but, at least, he has some good news 
to take to his mother. So he rises, and is now his grace- 
ful, gentlemanly self as they exchange good-nights. 

There is a feeling of elation, he confesses, in his secret 
heart. Instead of spending years working up to this 
position, he has reached it at a bound. It is also through 
a friend of Judge Minturn*s that he has been able to 
place Graham advantageously. And as he walks slowly 
along, for he is really tired, he decides not to displease 
his friend by taking any overt step, simply to show in the 
end what an excellent foundation his prejudices, as the 
judge calls them, rest upon. 

He misses the delightful occupation that he has been 
so accustomed to. He is fond of early rising, and 
having slept in a most refreshing manner, is up betimes 
the next morning ; then he looks from his window and 
remembers. There is not much more than an acre of 
ground here at Larch Avenue, and it is in excellent order. 
The barn and stable seems like a play-house compared to 
that at the Elms. He takes down a law book, and reads 
steadily for an hour. This is the kind of work for the 
future. 

There is a great flourish and quite a tempest at the pro- 
bating of the will. Mr. Gilbert blusters ; Mr. Matthew- 
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son does his best to unearth some point, to find some flaw^ 
by which he can carry on the case without Mrs. Went- 
worth's assistance. Mrs. Gilbert entreats, upbraids, half 
threatens, but Doris remains firm. Still, it is a most 
unfortunate thing for her in the esteem of Westwater, 
which considers her, after all, the moving spirit, and 
sympathizes warmly with Basil Wentworth, even to 
secretly hoping that in some future time the " king may 
come into his own." 

However, the plan does collapse, much to the chagrin 
of Mr. Gilbert, and the vexation of the lawyer, who fan- 
cied he had seen a long and expensive litigation before 
him. The judge brings Doris all necessary tidings ; per- 
haps he even makes it an excuse for dropping in two or 
three times a week to comfort her. No one else comes 
near them. They are in mourning, and the little intangi- 
ble something rules society. Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert are 
set down as quite beyond the pale. They drive about, 
take small excursions to near-by places ; but she finds it 
horribly dull, and opens a correspondence with some dis- 
tant relatives, proposing a visit, which is accepted. 

"Doris will find she cannot be quite independent of 
us," that lady says, with a toss of her head. " She has 
all her father's obstinacy, and I feel confident he made 
my poor sister's life wretched. When she is left quite 
alone, and learns that the Wentworths and their circle do 
not mean to take her up, she may humble herself a little. 
I am sure I shall die if I remain here. And the Reades 
live quite in style at Albany ; at all events, it will be a 
change ; and I can run down to New York and hunt up 
old friends. Indeed, we might manage to settle our- 
selves in the city for the winter." 

Certainly Mr. Gilbert must have some change, as well 
as his wife. And he must do something to make a little 
money. He can have no part in handling the income of 
the estate; even the very servants are paid by Judge 
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Minturn, who scans all expenses with a close eye. Doris 
has been generous ; but Mr. Gilbert, angry as he is, has 
not the hardihood to insist that his wife's niece shall go 
on providing a home for him, and supplying him, through 
his wife, with pocket money. For six months now she 
has cared wholly for these relatives ; and even Mrs. Gil- 
bert has an uneasy misgiving that the account is more 
than balanced, and that, for a while at least, she ought to 
relieve Doris. 

" Though I don't know how you will get along in this 
great house through the winter," she says, " I wouldn't 
stay in it for a mint of money. And Westwater is cer- 
tainly one of the most stupid places I ever saw." 

Doris's heart gives a sudden, tremulous flutter. She 
has found it trying, though her aunt and uncle have been 
no real enjoyment to her. Under any circumstances, she 
could not go into society, but if she had two or three con- 
genial friends ! Is it her fate always to be alone ? 

She consults Judge Minturn as to what she had bet- 
ter do. 

It does seem ridiculous that one little woman and a 
baby should go on living here. After all, would it not be 
wisdpm to rent the place for a few years ? 

"You must have some kind of a companion, — a nice, 
motherly woman " ; and he knits his brows in perplexity. 
" I will see what I can do." 

" There is another matter," says Doris, with a little 
falter. "I should have attended to it before, but — " 
And her eyes droop, while a faint color steals up her 
cheek. "When Mr. Wentworth died, he left a letter for 
me among his papers, and another for his cousin. I was 
to give it to him. Will you be kind enough to fulfil this 
part of the trust? I should not have delayed so long 
though there was no real hurry about it." 

"Yes," he answers. "Anything will be a pleasure 
that I do for you." 
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" Confound them all I " he mutters. " Who would 
think really fine people could be so vindictive, so coldly 
cruel ? She has the lovely patience of a saint ; and if I 
don't find some weak spot in Basil Wentworth*s armor, I 
shall begin to believe that I have lost my shrewdness." 

She returns in a few moments with a sealed packet, 
and hands it to him. 

The judge is as good as his word. After two or three 
days' hard considering, he remembers a relative of his 
dead wife, a middle-aged widow, in rather straitened cir- 
cumstances, who will be glad of so pleasant a home. 
She is a woman of refinement and education, a thorough 
Christian as well; and then she has spent part of her 
later years in Westwater, and has some friends to whom 
she can talk of young Mrs. Went worth. Yes, that will be 
just the thing. So he sends at once for Mrs. Ashmead, 
and receives a reply that she will be pleased to come after 
the middle of October, if that will answer. 

He also gives Basil the small parcel, that seems like a 
journal. The young man receives it gravely and lays it in 
his desk, takes it home that night, and opens the outer 
envelope. The second has on it, "To be read when I 
have been dead a year. Lloyd Wentworth to his beloved 
cousin." 

Basil crowds down something that seems to strangle him, 
and is glad it does not demand present attention. He is 
throwing himself heart and soul into the business that is 
to be his life work. The new firm is Minturn & Went- 
worth, and already he begins to be paid the deference of 
position. 

" I don't know what we are to do with Olive," his 
mother says one evening, much distressed. " She sits and 
mopes in her room and will see no one, and is so wild and 
excitable when you talk to her. I am afraid sometimes she 
never will wholly recover her mind. I think if I Jiad 
known the state of affairs — " 
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*' Mother, you could not have done anything," Basil 
replies, impatiently. 

*' Those other people seemed to do something. I dare 
say they pretended the giil was dying for him." 

She has brooded over this matter a good deal, until she 
thinks a marriage between Lloyd and Olive would have 
been quite possible. If only she had been aware of the 
poor girl's passion ! 

" At least I am glad we have nothing like that on our 
consciences. Mother, do not think of it He never did 
care much for Olive, though she was so devoted to him. 
He would not have married her." 

" She would have been quite as worthy," says the 
mother, tartly. 

"It is n't the worthiness. I wish it could have been, 
for Olive's sake, and yet I can't imagine Lloyd enjoying 
her tempests and jealousies and all her exactions. Don't 
you remember that sometimes she would tyrannize over him 
until he would send her away ? We should have thought 
it unwise even if we had tried to do it for the money's 
sake. But what does the doctor say?" 

"Oh ! that she must go out, have pleasant society, and 
something to interest her. But she will not even drive 
with me, nor tolerate Louise in her room. My poor 
Olive ! We all have to suffer for that one wretched step 
of Lloyd's." 

It was too true, and Basil Wentwortfi sighed. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

A GHOST OF LOVE. 

The Gilberts have gone, and Mrs. Ashmead has not 
yet come. Cook, contrary to her own positive intentions, 
has stayed ; Martha as well. The Gilberts have not proved 
hard people with servants ; there has been no company, and 
the work light in comparison with the former regime. 

It is October. Mrs. Wentworth has been two months at 
Westwater. Judged from some aspects, it seems half a 
lifetime. She misses the brightness, the stir, the inces- 
sant gayety and music and out-door living of the cities 
abroad. She made no friends there, it is true, but she 
had her husband. She wonders how she could give him 
up so easily — why it must have been heartless ! But she 
longs for him now with a passionate regret that every day 
deepens. It seems quite impossible that she can live any 
length of time without him. 

The only place to which she has gone has been his grave. 
The Wentworth plot is beautifully kept, but she has never 
met any one there. The lettering has already been put on 
the exquisite monument, — Lloyd's own designing. One 
tablet is devoted to his parents, one to him. There is 
space enough for her to lie there beside him, and oh, how 
sweet it would be ! How can she live out a long life, even 
for her child ? 

One clergyman has made a formal call upon her, but 
she has not dared to go to church. She is afraid of the 
cold, hard eyes of the Wentworth family. If there was 
some little quiet chapel that she could attend. She has 
a vague idea that it would be pleasant ta play at being 
Lady Bountiful, to visit some sick or poor. Perhaps there 
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are none. Westwater doe8 not look like a place of poor 
people. Her neighbors are elegant, — she watches them 
drive past ; and in her unf requent drives she has seen no 
throngs of beggars or ihalf-naked children lying in the sun. 
Everything seems cold, orderly, cleared up. What can 
people find to do ? 

It grows a little chilly towards night, though the days 
are still lovely. The air is full of fragran3e ; the great 
barn is sweet with hay ; the conservatory is filling up 
with flowers. What can she do with them ? She sends 
fresh ones every day to Lloyd's grave, and two or three 
times there has been a request from some neighbor. The 
beds are still bright with scarlet sage and chrysanthe- 
mums in every color ; great feathery ones that blow 
about in the wind, others not larger than a daisy. The 
Virginia creeper is putting on its scarlet attire, but few 
leaves are turned anywhere, and the grape-vines are 
purple with fruit. 

Doris has shut up the long drawing-room. It is, in- 
deed, partly dismantled, for some of the furniture and 
many of the pretty ornaments belonged to the elder Mrs. 
Wentworth. The organ is voiceless now. Lloyd has 
told her so much about Basil's playing. He never im- 
agined they could all go away and leave her in this great 
castle. In his letter he has spoken of them all, and felt 
confident they would soon come to love his little Doris. 
She would hear their songs and make one of their circle. 
The tears fill her eyes as she thinks how different it is. 

The piano has been moved over to the library. She 
has transformed the sitting-room into a dining-room as 
well, for she does not like to see the long table and the 
empty chairs. She thinks every day, "When Mrs. 
Ashmead comes, we will do this or that " ; and as the 
lady has taught music, and one or two branches in a 
school, she will be companionable. They can take up a 
course of reading, as she did with Lloyd ; but, oh I wiD 
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Theocritus seem as sweet? Can she see Cicero and Lucul- 
lus in their villas, and will Ariosto's silver tongue charm 
her? 

But some way life must be lived. Fair and fragile as 
she looks, she has never been ill ; and in spite of the 
dreary lassitude, she feels that she could be roused to 
achieve something. At all events, she might paint a 
picture or two, and practise her music, but oh ! for whom 
shall it be done ? 

Martha has taken her bright little French nurse down 
in the town to do some shopping, and they will stop at a 
dressmaker's. Janet, the cook, who is a tall Scotch-Irish 
woman, is busy about down-stairs. Doris undresses her 
baby, and after a little frolic lays him in his bassiuet 
that Marie has tastefully adorned with blue dotted Suisse 
and blue ribbons. Doris looks idly out of the window on 
a sky where the soft white atmosphere is fast hiding the 
levels of more brilliant coloring. Crickets are chirping ; 
katydids are answering one another lazily, in voices that 
have lost their strident soprano. 

Doris turns back again with a curious impression. The 
room is in a kind of twilight, with shadowy edges If 
Lloyd stood there in the doorway, — oh ! how passionately 
she has prayed that he might come back just once. She 
has gone to his room and breathed his name with the long- 
ing that seems to bring the very soul out of the body, but 
he has never answered. 

Some one stands there now. *' Marie ! " she says, 
" Marie ! " And she knows it is not the nurse, as she crosses 
the room. There is a pallid face with falling hair about 
it, a dusky trailing robe, white hands and arms, and eyes 
that are like half-spent fire in a dull glow. 

For a moment a deathly fear crosses Doris. She can- 
not call ; she cannot even stir to ring the bell. 

*' His door is locked," the voice says, — a sharp human 
one. ^^ Who has dared to lock it? I cannot find him 
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anywhere, — he must be there! Give me the key at 
once. I must see him, Lloyd. He went away, but I 
know he has come back. She is hiding him from me, — 
she, that wom^n ! But I love him, and I will have him, — 



come 



She grasps her by the arm, and Doris utters a cry. 

" Give me the key. Let us go. If I could see him and 
tell him all, — I loved him so, you know," and the voice 
sinks to a piteous cadence. " No one loved him as I did. 
If he had not gone away and fallen into her snares ! 
They made him marry her, you know, my dear, dear 
Lloyd. Why, if they had let me, I could have been his 
wife and he would have stayed at home, and now they have 
lost the Elms and everything, and she has hidden him 
away." 

A confused sort of knowledge comes over Doris. She 
has heard the servants talk of Miss Olive's illness, and a 
sort of mysterious malady that affects her. This, then, is 
Olive, and she is out of her right mind. But she seems 
gentle. 

" Let me get a light," Doris exclaims, and strikes a 
match. As she does so, she touches the bell. 

" I don't want a light," Olive replies, pettishly. " Why 
I have run up and down hundreds of times, and I can 
find his room. Come ! come ! " 

She has started through the hall. Doris seems won- 
derfully composed, thoughtful. She feels for the key in 
the corner of the drawer, takes up the small hand-lamp, 
and as she emerges into the hall, locks her own door. 
She will keep her child safe, no matter what happens to 
her ; that is the instinct of the mother. Yet she wonders 
a little why there are no lights in the hall below. 

Olive has sped onward, and again tries the door. 
" Lloyd !" she cries, piercingly, — " Lloyd, my darling, has 
that evil woman hidden you away ? Unlock the door ; un- 
lock it quick ! " she commands. 
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Doris has read or heard that in such cases it is best to 
humor a person so astray in mind. In fact, she can do 
nothing else. There is an unearthly stillness through the 
house, as if there was not a soul in it. Sbe unlocks the 
door. 

Olive enters it with such a wild, heart-breaking cry that 
Doris's pulses stand still. It is love, grief, passion, and 
despair. Her eyes (Jistend until they seem to set the face 
in a blaze of white light that rays off all the colors in rings. 
Her thin hands clasp each other as if they would never 
unlock. She glides slowly over to the unused bed ; there 
beside it is his little stand for a night-lamp, with book- 
shelves and a rest thait is made to swing round to any 
position. Nothing has been changed since he went away. 
She drops down at the side of the bed and buries her face. 
Doris hears some long dry sobs that shake the reclining 
frame ; then all is still. 

She speeds down-stairs. "Janet ! " she cries ; " Janet ! " 

There is no answer. Morris comes up the broad stone 
walk. 

"O Morris!" she exclaims, "can you find Janet? 
Can you find anybody ? " 

** Janet was walking down the street a moment ago with 
Bridget Gavin." 

" Find her ! " Doris cries, breathlessly ; and she stands 
quite still until she hears the two come pacing back. 

" I 'd no idea it was so dark ; I beg your pardon, ma'am, 
but I '11 light up instantly. Oh ! Mrs. Wentworth, what is 
it ? " for now Doris has dropped on a chair and is whiter 
than any ghost. 

" When you have the house lighted, come up-stairs with 
me," she says, in a faint, hysterical way. 

" The baby ! " gasps Janet, with terror. 

*' No, it is not the baby. Morris, remain here." 

A sudden thought of tramp or burglar enters Janet's 
mind. Has Mrs. Wentworth bravely locked him in ? — 
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beat no; she would need Morris as well as her assist- 
ance. 

The hall and library aro speedily illumined. Janet fol- 
lows her young mistrcHS up-stuirs, where a bronze Psyche 
holds a lamp, and in a moment there is a soft, wann liglit 
through the shade of palest pink. Doris leads on to Lloyd 
Wentworth's room. The figure has not stirred, except 
^>hat one arm has fallen. 

"Oh, my God, Miss Olive!" Janet shrieks. "And 
— dead ! " 

For as she touches her, the frame seems to collapse, and 
glides rather than falls to the floor. 

"Miss Olive! oh, how did she come here? Dear 
Mrs. Wentworth, I don't wonder you were frightened out 
of your wits." And Janet turns a sympathizing glance 
upon her. Rather against her will, Janet has ceased to 
disapprove of Mrs. Lloyd Wentworth, though she cannot 
bring herself quite to the approving frame of mind. But 
now she is so honestly sorry that she would do anything, 
and it seems some way as if it must be her fault for not 
keeping guard every instant. 

Morris has heard the almost shriek, and joins them, 
speechless with surprise as he glances at the prostrate 
figure. 

Janet takes her up in her arms and lays her on the bed. 
The hands and wrists are limp ; there is no perceptible 
pulsation about the heart. 

" Run quick for Dr Prescott ! " she says. " She may 
not be dead. Oh I Mrs. Wentworth ! how she must have 
frightened you. And alone, too 1 I never can forgive 
myself. But Bridget came into the kitchen ; she *s in 
great trouble about her lover, silly thing ! as if men were 
worth it ! " And Janet makes a contemptuous gesture. 
" ' Walk a bit with me,' says she ; and I just sauntered 
down the lawn, looking for the girls with one eye. How 
late they are I Oh, you *re quite sure the baby 'a safe ? " 
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There is a hysterical catch in her voice. " Poor Miss 
Olive ! she was so fond of her cousin. And she was so 
ill before they went away, — she begged so to stav, 
only-" 

Janet flushes scarlet up to the roots of her strong chest- 
nut hair. There have been so many bitter and cruel 
things said about this young wife, — sneers, slurs, — and 
as she looks upon her pale sweet face, she feels as if she 
could fall down and worship her. They have all judged 
her wrongly. They have prejudiced their friends and 
neighbors, and Mrs. Wentworth must stand quite alone. 
The tender face is full of infinite pity for the dead or 
dying girl who hated her the most wrathfuUy of all. 
And that she should be here alone with her cousin's wife ! 

" When did she come? " Janet asks, huskily. She has 
loosened the dress and chafed the hands ; she moistens the 
brow with some aromatic hartshorn, and dampening a towel 
with it, holds it to the thin nostrils. 

Doris relates the brief experience. " I thought immedi- 
ately who it was," she says ; " but she was so in earnest 
to come to this room." 

Janet knows that Mrs. Wentworth has taken possession 
of it ; that it is to her a sort of Mecca. How can she 
endure to see Olive lying on this bed ? 

" I had better take her to another room," the girl 
remarks, carrying out her own train of thought. 

" Perhaps — if she is not — if she returns to conscious- 
ness, she might like to find herself here," Doris murmurs, 
in an incoherent manner. 

" She is an angel," Janet thinks. " If she had heard 
the dreadful things Miss Olive said about her ! And per- 
haps she has said some of them to-night ! " 

Doris kneels down by the side of the bed. There is an 
inarticulate cry in her soul. For what, for whom shall 
she pray ? All her short life Doris has been religiously 
inclined; she has borne her trials meekly; but now she 
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wants a strong hand to take hers, — a voice of power and 
might to lead her out of this labyrinth. Who has been 
wrong? Who was right? Why does the punishment fall 
everywhere ? If she could give her life for this poor girl, 
what would it avail, since Lloyd has gone? And she 
knows Lloyd Wentworth did not love his cousin Olive. 
It is not the comfort it ought to be. She can only cry, 
" Come near to us all, Saviour of those who suffer. Give 
us strength, give me strength and wisdom. " For she is not 
certain that life will be any boon to this poor unbalanced 
girl. 

Martha and Marie return, and the former is amazed at 
the position of affairs, as Janet briefly explained them. 

" Mrs. Wentworth ought to have word immediately," 
she says, and then proceeds to a more vigorous treatment. 
Olive responds by a long, shuddering sigh. She is not 
dead. Doris sighs as well. 

At this juncture Dr. Prescott arrives. There is no sur- 
prise visible in his countenance, but an eagerness that 
seems quite friendly as he crosses at once to Doris. His 
eyes seem to take her in from head to foot, and she 
trembles a little at this, the second verdict Westwater 
will give her. 

" My dear Mrs. Wentworth," he begins, extending his 
hand, " will you allow me to say that I am glad to have 
an opportunity of meeting you, although the incident that 
brings us together is so sad ? You know we were abroad 
with your husband the first part of his journey ; indeed, 
he appears to have gone from our hands directly to yours, 
lie was a sweet, delightful lad ; he always seems a boy 
to me. Perhaps you do not know that he wrote me an 
enthusiastic letter about you. I feel guilty in not having 
called upon you socially, but doctors sometimes indulge 
in a little wise, or possibly unwise, hesitation." 

He smiles cordially. He has been holding her hand all 
the while, and studying the pale little face. She is in a 
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soft white flannel dress with a broad black belt, a ribbon 
tied around her neck with a cluster of long bows, and jet 
bracelets, just plain bands, on her small wrists. Certainly 
Doris is not at her best. She has been through a strain 
of terror, then stood in the awful awe of death, and feels 
so utterly helpless and alone. She is very pale, and the 
light that often illumines her face is gone out of it ; yet 
there is something sweet, appealing. Later events have 
had their weight with Dr. Prescott ; he has understood, like 
all the rest, that she has endeavored to set aside her hus- 
band's will that she might be heir at the death of the 
child, and to count on that contingency seems horrible in 
a young mother. 

" And I am glad you knew him well. He talked of you 
so much. O Dr. Prescott ! I wonder if you had been 
there if he could not have lived." 

The whole face and figure seemed to change, to hang 
breathless for his reply. Then Lloyd Wentworth's life 
was of some account to her. 

" My child," — she is just the dainty little person that 
kindly, middle-aged men apply this epithet to unconsciously, 
— " my child, no skill could delay the end any length of 
time. It was inexorable as we look at it. He lived 
longer than I supposed he would five years ago. Some 
day, when the sorrow is not quite so fresh, I should like to 
talk him over with you. I loved him as one of my own." 

Doris raises her lovely, grateful eyes, and the doctor 
admits that she may be very winning. With the glance 
she tells him so much, and he wonders if Westwater has 
not judged her too hardly. 

Then the doctor turns to his patient, who is in a coma- 
tose state so resembling the approach of death, that even 
his skill fails to distinguish. And like Doris, he inwardly 
wonders whether life would be any positive boon to her. 
Very little can be done. 

" We thought her improvement quite a settled thing," 
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Dr. Prescott explains. " The nurse had been sent away, 
and this afternoon Mrs. Wentworth and Miss Louise 
went down to Carlisle to a wedding, and will not return 
until some time to-morrow." 

" And I have just sent Morris for her," says Martha. 
" Whatever is to be done?" And she looks around in- 
quiringly. 

" She cannot be moved to-night," is the doctor's decisive 
verdict. 

" Do not distress any one about that," Doris says, 
gently. 

For it would seem a sort of poetical ending if the poor 
girl should breathe her last, surrounded by all the remem- 
brances of him whom she has loved so well, if unwisel3\ 

Dr. Trescott comes back to Doris presently, and asks a 
few questions. She repeats the incidents in the simplest 
manner, with no intention of making herself a heroine ; 
but he is surprised at the underlying strength that has 
given her the nerve and presence of mind. 

" I should like to see j^our child," he says. 

She leads him through to her room ; she has no separate 
nursery. The heir of the Elms has slept serenely through 
all the conunotion. He is plump and pink, with a fringe of 
dark hair, — a face that, young as he is, seems to indicate 
vigor and resolution. If anything, Lloyd Wentworth had 
a rather weak strand in his character, but much of it 
might have been due to the depression of an incurable 
malady. And Doris, surely no one would suppose this 
child's face was the index of so brave a soul. 

They talk him over, and the doctor praises him cheer- 
fully, even if he does stand in Basil Wentworth's way. 
The old family name will go with the Elms. Then he re- 
lates some of their experiences abroad, and asks her a 
few questions, when he is called to Olive. Doris follows. 
Marie can care for the child. She really is too restless to 
remain here unoccupied. 
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Olive makes a slight return to consciousness. Her 
pulse is merely a thread. Her eyes are nearly closed, and 
she lies motionless, nerveless. Her dark hair is loosened, 
and floats around the pillow like a dusky sea, framing in 
the pallid face. There is something in it that attracts 
Doris, fascinates her in a weird sense, and she can hardly 
keep her eyes from it. There is a likeness to Lloyd, — 
perhaps that is the occult charm. 

Presently there is a slight stir and some one enters, — 
a tall man, with a dignified, resolute carriage. At once she 
divines who it is. Just where she is sitting she is cut off 
from escape, and a sense of her own self-respect as mis- 
tress of the house would prevent such a move, after a 
moment's reflection. Dr. Prescott reaches over and takes 
his hand. 

" My dear Basil," he exclaims, " this is indeed a sad 
occasion ! " 

" No one is at home," Wentworth exclaims, hurriedly. 
" My mother and Louise went to the wedding of Agatha's 
most intimate friend. Had I better telegraph ? Though 
I doubt if they can get here before the morning train." 

" No," replies Dr. Prescott, " do not give them that 
shock. Olive may lie in this comatose state for the whole 
twenty-four hours. No one can do anything for her." 

" We all thought her in a fair way to recover." 

" Yes, yes. I cannot imagine what gave her this start. 
Basil, this is Mrs. Lloyd Wentworth — or have you met?" 

Dr. Prescott turns with a friendly gesture. 

" No," Basil Wentworth says, decisively, " and no one 
can regret more than I that we should meet under such 
circumstances. How sorry I am that one of mine should 
bring such distress upon you , no words can tell ! Of course, 
as soon as she can be moved — " And he glances ques- 
tioningly at the doctor. If he could, that is, if it did not 
seem the work of a crazy man, he would pick her up in 
his arms and carry her home straightway. 
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*' It is hardly worth while to think of that," the doctor 
replies, in a meaning tone. 

" I beg that you will not give yourself the slightest un- 
easiness," Mrs. Wentworth says, in a tone that demands 
respect. 

Basil has not come near enough to shake hands, and 
though she has risen, she stands in a dignified attitude. 
His air is decidedly repellent. How it comes that Doris is 
brave enough to give him an unblenching glance, she can- 
not explain to herself, any further than the events of the 
last few weeks have brought out much latent fortitude. 
She sees a tall man, with a fine martial figure ; the features 
sharply cut, handsomer than Lloyd's ; the hair of a dusky, 
not glossy blackness ; the complexion fine and clear with 
the brilliancy of health ; a broad forehead, marked by two 
little creases between the brows, that have indeed lat^y 
come ; the cold, steady gleam of the eyes, the pupils of 
which seem neither to enlarge nor contract ; the straight, 
haughty nose ; the scornfully curved lips, showing under 
the narrow fringe of mustache that in its growing leaves a 
white line above the red ; and a rather square, resolute chin. 

She takes it all in, and feels that from the dominant, 
almost despotic expression that Basil has such utter con- 
trol of himself, the most importuning soul will never sur- 
prise him in a weak moment, but that he will, in every 
instance, exact his pound of fiesh. She knows that she is 
being gauged, measured, estimated, and condemned, and 
that from this verdict there will be no appeal. A flush of 
shame and agony goes over her hitherto pale face, for in 
some occult manner she knows he understands that she 
was urged upon Lloyd, and that she has only a flimsy de- 
fence, — weakness. She wonders now if she was really 
ignorant, innocent. 

How could Lloyd have loved him so ! It seems to her 
like beating against a rock-bound coast. She remembers 
his saying more than once that if he had been a woman he 
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should have broken his heart if Basil had not loved him. 
And Olive has broken hers for Lloyd. Oh ! how can 
events go so cruelly amiss in this world. 

All this has not taken half a minute, though it seems 
at least ten. Dr. Prescott breaks the strain, and he 
secretly blames Basil for being hard and unjust. 

" One cannot help feeling how unfortunate it is," 
Basil Wentworth answers, in the tone that admits of no 
contradiction, not even softening, politely ignoring the 
doctor's effort. ' ' 

After a brief space, Doris withdraws. She quite under- 
stands the situation. Judge Minturn has excused Basil 
in various ways without touching upon the truth which she 
has more than half suspected, though she has desired most 
of all not to be unjust to him. Lloyd has begged of her 
in his last dear letter to be patient, to look at the other 
side of the matter, and sympathize a little with their dis- 
appointment, hoping to win them back by degrees. He 
has not counted on their leaving the Elms and giving her 
no opportunity. But she sees now in this first interview 
that all the trust and the duties will be very distasteful, 
and she thanks God from the depths of her lonely, aching 
heart that she has a friend in the fatherly judge. 

Meanwhile the d(5ctor and Basil exchange a few sen- 
tences on the case before them. They will take turns in 
watching. Basil insists that he is neither tired nor 
sleepy, and begs the doctor to take the sofa for an hour 
or two at least. 

He sits by Olive's bed, and his companions are bitter 
thoughts. Is there some new, unusual beauty in the face 
motionless as sculpture and as passion pure ? They have 
been used to her nervous whims and ailments that have 
given a fretful expression to every line and feature ; they 
have seen it sullen, cold, distorted with anger, sallow and 
darkened with pain, but now it is restful, yes, sweet to 
sadness. 
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After all, has Olive not as much claim to beauty as that 
pale, yellow-haired'girl who has no doubt made Lloyd believe 
her beautiful? He can see nothing attractive or distin- 
guished about her. She is not the kind of person to whom 
he would give a second glance. They have been so in the 
habit of admiring Agatha, and making her endowments, 
both physical and mental, a test for the others, that he is 
forced to admit with a great prick of conscience that in- 
justice has been done Olive. It is a good deal their fault 
that she is sullen, hot-tempered, unreasonable, and vindic- 
tive. And he has stood in the way of her possible redemp- 
tion through love. He believes now he could have per- 
suaded Lloyd into a tenderer regard for her. He might 
better have brought about the marriage. There would 
have been no scandal back of it, though it might have 
roused some unkind criticism, a suspicion of self-interest. 
But the Wentworths have been clean, fine-toned people, 
their men honorable, their women not the kind to stray 
after interdicted gods. Their lives may have been narrow 
in some respects, and most human lives are, their beliefs 
rather rigid, their verdicts leaning to the far side of 
justice rather than mercy. And Basil cannot divest him- 
self of the certainty that some day the Conynghams will 
meet Doris, and there will be an esclandre. He would 
rather be quite outside of it. 

He admits, nobly, he thinks, that this story of Doris 
coming fresh from school may be true. When the scandal 
compromised her, what was easier than to send her quite 
away, to allow her to drop out of sight, out of mind, and 
present her in a new place ? Their journeyings were in 
such a different direction. What should take them to 
Naples to live, when there was a delightful American 
colony at Florence ? And hers is one of the juvenile faces 
that do not settle into womanhood easily. 

It is curious how much convincing proof one can find 
when one has decided to adopt a particular view of any 
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case. Dozens of little incidents are to him " confirmation 
strong," and he settles resolutely to this line of thought, 
growing tenderer to Olive, blaming himself the more 
severely as he sits there through the night watches. For 
Dr. Prescott, being in the habit of measuring off both 
danger and death, falls asleep, and does not wake until 
after midnight. To please him, Basil takes the sofa, but 
he does not sleep. 

The morning dawns, a hazy, Indian-sunmier morning, 
with a pinkish mist that changes to gray, and finally is 
gathered up by unseen hands, while a red sun rises in the 
heavens. Martha comes with some coffee. The doctor 
partakes gladly ; Basil declines, but the former makes no 
comment. 

" Your sister's pulse is certainly stronger," he exclaims, 
with unaffected surprise. " There may even yet be a 
miracle." 

" Could she be removed? " 

" Not if there was the slightest hope," says the doctor, 
decisively. 

" And of all things, death here would be most terrible 
to me, to us aU," Basil exclaims, in a kind of suppressed 
passion. 

" Wentworth," the doctor returns calmly, " are you not 
hard, unjust to your cousin's wife ? She is so different 
from the impressions that have gained ground, and she 
had no hand in the matter of the will." 

"I decline to discuss Mrs. Wentworth," is the cold, 
decisive reply. " And now, what must be done about 
Olive ? Judge Minturn is away, and has left some impor- 
tant business in my hands. Mother will not be home 
before twelve." 

" I had better hunt up Mrs. Fair at once. We cannot 
tell yet what the result will be ; but in the event of hope, 
she must be kept perfectly quiet. I think I will meet your 
mother at the train." 
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" You are most kind." Basil wrings his hand warmly. 

" You are all like children to me," is the softened 
reply. 

Presently Basil goes away. Martha will watch until 
Mrs. Fair, Olive's nurse, comes. While she is alone in 
the room, Doris steals in softly, and looks again at the 
reposeful face. Yes, it is like Lloyd's. If only this girl 
might come to love her ; but she sighs. There is a still 
greater gulf between. Oh, why must she be shut out of 
everything ! 

Doris is still standing there when the doctor returns with 
Mrs. Fair, who has a kindly face, and a pleasant, rather 
winning voice. She does betray a little surprise, though 
unconscious of it, — Mrs. Lloyd Wentworth is so different 
from her imagining, based on the half-suggestions and 
criticisms she has heard. There is nothing grasping, 
selfish, or ambitious in the sweet, childlike face. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

NOT A§ YOU DESIRE. 

Basil Wentworth takes a long brisk walk in the morn- 
ing air, with an impression on his mind that he makes no 
effort to dismiss, that fate has thwarted him in some way, 
that there will come to be an entering wedge in the wall 
they are trying to build to shut out everything pertaining 
to the Elms. "We have no right and no business," he 
says loftily to himself, '' and we must not run the risk of 
any envious criticisms frqm the Gilberts and their 
friends — " as if there was a large party arrayed on 
Doris's side. '' My daily prayer is that Lloyd's child may 
live to come into his inheritance. As for hei% there would 
not be one point of assimilation, and it would be throwing 
one's energies away." 

With that he gives a lofty, contemptuous smile, enters 
his own home, has a bath and some breakfast, and goes to 
his desk for a parcel he laid in it last evening. Another 
thought comes to himj — in this compartment lies his 
cousin's last letter. He opens it idly, takes it up, balances 
it on his fingers, and reads the superscription. What dif- 
ference can it make ? Surely there is no new will ; Lloyd 
would never indulge in such melodramatic business in the 
very face of death. What is it? Why not know now as 
well as next spring ! 

The seal is broken. It is very long, with different 
dates interspersed . ' ' Doris — Doris , " — a kind of eulogy, 
and he skips pages ; sees some lines that call a flush to 
his pale countenance, then one leaf that holds him trans- 
fixed, that stirs up all the angry blood to white heat. It 
is not enough tp send this adventuress here with her bits 
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of scandal sure to trail after her, but to ask what no man 
has a right, a favor so boundless that it must needs take 
one's very life ! Was Lloyd crazy ? Surely no man in his 
senses could be so infatuated. 

If there were a fire handy, the whole thing would be 
tossed in at once. He positively glares around the room 
and reaches for a match, but the fireplace is closed with 
a fancy summer piece, and then with shut teeth that grate 
against each other and eyes that are one blaze of passion, 
he gathers up the papers and places them in their old 
envelope ; then in a strong new one which he closes 
tightly, and taking up a pen dashes off, '' To be burned 
unopened in case of my death." When the year comes round 
be will compel himself to read it thoroughly ; he will pay that 
respect to Lloyd's wishes, and then he will devote it to the 
flames. How could Lloyd pen such a thing for another 
person's eyes ! 

At the Elms the day goes on quietly. Dr. Prescott 
is in and out. Olive's pulse does grow stronger, it is no 
futile rally ; and at mid-afternoon her breathing is quite 
apparent, but she seems in a deep sleep. Nothing dis- 
turbs ; Doris and Mrs. Fair have begun quite an acquaint- 
ance ; and Mrs. Fair thinks little Lloyd a very fine baby, 
with a good deal of Wentworth about him. 

"I am glad he does not look like me," the young 
mother says, with a touch of joy. 

So the sun goes travelling westward, a red disk with 
semitransparent vapors between. Olive Wentworth opens 
her eyes and glances composedly at Mrs. Fair ; then 
at the other figure standing by the window. Then her 
sight travels slowly about the room, lingering, it seems, 
with great tenderness on some of the pictures, especially 
on a crayon portrait of her cousin taken when he was 
nineteen and in health. The portrait down-stairs is 
painted from this. 

She gives a long restful sigh, and again falls asleep. 
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"Dr. Prescott said that would be the best," com- 
ments Mrs. Fair. ** She certainly will live. It is won- 
derful." 

Doris experiences a sharp pang. She will get better 
and be taken away, and there will be a dreary winter alone 
in this great house. It has been really pleasant to have 
Dr. Prescott coming in, and she feels so at ease with 
Mrs. Fair, who has been telling her little bits of family 
history. 

In about fifteen minutes Olive wakes again, and the 
long, half -questioning look is repeated. Then she stirs ; 
turns partly with a great effort. 

" I wonder if I could have something to eat?" she asks 
of Mrs. Fair. " Have I been asleep a long time? " 

" Yes," is the answer. Mrs. Fair is puzzled a moment ; 
then whispers something to Doris, who goes down-stairs to 
find the nourishments that have been prepared for this 
crisis. 

" Who is that? " Olive asks, languidly. 

" A friend who has come in," discreetly answers her 
nurse. 

"Do you know," begins Olive suddenly, "that I have 
had such horrid dreams ? I thought Lloyd married some 
one we all hated and despised, and she came and turned 
us out of the house. But this is Lloyd's room, and we are 
not gone," she ends, exultingly. 

Doris has heard this, but she comes steadily forward, 
her face paler and her drooping eyelids in a quiver. She 
places the articles on the table, and then turns to the win- 
dow again. 

" It seems as if I had been in another world," Olive 
goes on. " Have I been sick long? And did I need two 
nurses, or is that a new servant ? " 

Dr. Prescott's step is on the stair, and in another min- 
ute he enters, surprise and gratification lighting up his 
face. Olive raises her hand ; then it falls. 
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" I must have been dreadfully ill," with a wan little 
smile. " But it is so good to be here, just in this room. 
Has anything happened to Lloyd — do you know ? When 
has any one heard ? O Dr. Preseott ! did he marry 
some wretched sort of thing, and — I can't remember — " 
with a piteous effort. 

" You are not to try. When you get stronger, it will 
all come out straight. And that about the marriage is 
mostly imagination. You are not to ask questions, but 
just eat and sleep.'* 

" We did not go away. I dreamed — But this is Lloyd's 
room?" raising her eyes, inquiringly. 

" Yes, yes. You are here at the Elms." 

Olive closes her eyes. There is a little talk between the 
doctor and Mrs. Fair. 

" Who is that? " she asks, presently ; '' that little thing 
in white." 

"That," says the doctor, deliberating a moment, — 
'' that is Sister Angela." 

Olive says no more, but drowses off quietly. 

" It was best for Mrs. Wentworth to have a name," 
the doctor explains. " If you do not mind too much, I 
should like you to go in and out " ; and he turns to Doris. 
"You know she is not really responsible for what she 
says. I want her to know you." 

Doris gently inclines her head. 

The doctor goes directly over to Larch Avenue with his 
tidings. The mother hardly knows whether death would 
have been more bitter. 

"Can we not bring her home?" she demands, imperi- 
ously. 

" No," is the doctor's decisive reply. " I want her to 
remain there several days with Mrs. Fair, quite alone." 

" I hope she will not see Mrs. Wentworth," the mother 
cries, with a pang of shame. "She was so bitter, you 
know. I do not want the matter made any worse by 
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Olive's irresponsible tongiie. Oh, why did this happen ! 
It was bad enough before." 

" Do not worry. You can trust her to Mrs. Fair. Mrs. 
Wentworth is very kind and judicious." 

His hearer makes a sharp, deprecating gesture. 

Doris keeps outwardly calm. She has learned in her 
short life to exercise much self-restraint, and she under- 
stands the case. Besides this, she is so honestly and deeply 
sorry for Olive. 

The next day passes quietly. Olive asks two or three 
questions about Sister Angela. 

" If I could get well, why might not I do some such 
thing?" she asks. " Life seims so dreary when one has 
nothing to occupy one's self with." 

' ' Lloyd IS dead," Olive remarks on the third day. ' ' Mar- 
ried and dead, I begin to remember. When is his wife 
coming home ? " 

Mrs. Fair draws her attention to some other matter. 

This evening the child from some cause cries so that the 
sound penetrates to Olive's chamber. 

" Oh," she exclaims, starting up, " it is a baby ! Whose 
baby is it? Did Lloyd's wife come home? Is it his 
baby?" 

She is trembling with such intense excitement that if 
she were stronger she would fly out of her bed. Her eyes 
dilate, the color comes and goes in her wild, strained face, 
and her thin fingers clasp each other. 

'•I can't remember," she cries, piteously. "Oh, if it 
is Lloyd's baby, will you not bring it here ! Let me see it. 
I can't live without. Something chokes me here " ; and 
she lays her hand on her heart. ' ' Lloyd's baby ! Oh ! go 
and get it." 

Mrs. Fair leaves the room to consult Doris, and returns 
again. 

" Sister Angela will bring it in when it has ceased cry- 
ing," she announces. 
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^' Oh ! " Olive seems to be studying something. 

" Sister Angela is the baby's nurse," she exclaims pres- 
ently, a light breaking over her face. 

'•Yes." 

" I am so glad. Mrs. Fair, what is its mother like? I 
hate her ; I always shall. She had no business to marry 
Lloyd. It was all for money, you know. And — " The 
poor, bewildered brain is taxing itself to remember all that 
has come between. ' ' Yes, she had no right, no right. She 
bewitched Lloyd, you know ; he was ill and weak, and 
some way they made him marry her. Are you sure it is 
his baby? O Mrs. Fair! you would not deceive me. I 
could love his child so — it would be a little piece of him ; 
but her — never, never ! " 

"Hush, my dear!" the soft voice entreats. "Do not 
waste your strength or your words upon her." 

" No, she is not worth it." And something of the old, 
imperious contempt lights up the thin face. 

" Oh I why do they not bring it? " impatiently. "Is it 
a little boy, Mrs. Fair? For I shall not like a girl. I 
can love the boy for Lloyd's sake ; I have always loved 
7um." 

" It is a boy, and he has his father's name," the nurse 
hastens to answer. 

" Lloyd, my darling !" Olive murmurs softly. " Lloyd's 
little baby — tell them to hurry — I am sick of waiting." 

The poor face looks distraught. Mrs. Fair goes again, 
and this time the baby and Doris follow. 

"Oh!" Olive cries, "I never quite made out why 
you were here. Did they bring you from a convent? 
You look like a child yourself. Do they make you wear 
black ribbons because the baby's father is dead ? Oh, put 
him here in my arms — Lloyd's darling baby ! Oh, my love, 
my love ! " 

Doris rests the child on the bed. He has fallen asleep, 
but now he moves uneasily. Olive showers a rain of 
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kisses and tears on his face, — it is so long since she has 
wept. 

"O baby!** she sobs, "he was the dearest thing on 
earth to me. And yet I was often hateful to him. But 
I shall love you always, always. I shall never be cross 
with you. When I am well, I will wait on you day and 
night ; and now, Mrs. Fair, I am going to get well. There 
is something to live for." 

The baby opens his eyes and begins to fret. Doris 
takes him in her arms again. 

Olive sighs. " If I were only well! O Mrs. Fair! 
help me ; tell me what to do ? What does Dr. Prescott 
say?" 

'' He would say we had half killed you with all this 
excitement. Now you must lie still and rest, or you will 
be worse again." 

" Don't take the baby away. Sit there and let me see 
him. You are such a pretty child's nurse. It quite seems 
as if he might be your own baby. I like you," Olive con- 
tinues, with sudden energy. " I don't like many people ; I 
am not attractive nor beautiful like Agatha, nor dainty and 
gay like Louise. But Lloyd was always good and tender 
to me, and said beauty made no difference ; but it does, it 
does ! Do you suppose the ugly weed is as happy as a 
lovely white lily swinging on its stem ? " 

"But God made them both," Doris says. "And He 
may have uses for each." 

" But the weed is pulled up and thrown away. It is 
hated and despised ; there is no real use for it." 

" No human being need make a weed garden of his or 
her soul," replies Doris, gently. 

Olive stares in a kind of amazement ; then, with a long 
sigh, settles her head on the pillow, and seems content to 
watch Doris. The doctor comes in and finds them here. 
Mrs. Fair takes him over to the window, and briefly ex- 
plains the situation. Olive is quite languid now, but her 
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pulse has gained in strength since morning ; there is a 
more intelligent look in her eyes. Altogether it is pos- 
sible that Doris may conquer here a friend, — the most 
unpromising member of the family, it is true, yet perhaps 
the one least likely to respond to ordinary impressions. 

For several succeeding days Olive makes an improve- 
ment that can be seen readily. The child grows to be a 
passion with her. She likes to have it lying on the bed ; 
or, if Doris holds it, she wants it so near that she can 
touch it. It is such a marvel to her. When it watches 
her with wide-open, deliberate eyes, she seems fascinated ; 
when it smiles, she is wild with joy. 

Little by little she seems to be restored to a connection 
with her former self ; and yet there is much she has for- 
gotten. The last she can dizzly remember is the talk of 
the return of Mrs. Lloyd Wentworth and her baby. She 
is quite amazed when she learns that the family have 
removed to Larch Avenue. 

" I suppose they had to leave me here, I was so ill," 
she comments, reflectively. " I think at first I did not 
want to get well." 

The whole matter is extremely awkward for the Went- 
worth family. Basil has come in to see his sister, but 
has not met Doris again. He has gone over the matter 
with a good deal of resolution, and has decided to accept 
both trust and guardianship. It will be a bitter duty, but 
Lloyd's wife shall not have to explain to her son that his 
father's dearest friend and cousin was so disappointed 
at not being the heir, that he threw up the trust. He 
knows it is what people would naturally say. He will do 
his duty to the uttermost, — no one can ask any more. 

" I suppose we shall have to go and call on Mrs. 
Lloyd," Mrs. Wentworth says, rather contemptuously, 
one evening. " Olive has asked for us. Dr. Prescott 
considers it quite safe, — as if a mother's visit was likely 
to injure a child." 
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" It was in order not to disturb her mind by any strange 
thought, since she was gradually finding her way back. 
She fancies she was ill and we left her there, but she knows 
we did not feel friendly to Mrs. Lloyd. How they have 
managed to keep her away from Olive seems a little 
curious." 

" They have not," Mrs. Wentworth replies, in an indig- 
nant tone. " She fancies her the baby's nurse, and quite 
adores her. The whole thing has been supremely ridic- 
ulous, — like a sensational story. She should have been 
brought back that very evening. Why did you not do it, 
Basil?" 

"Dr. Prescott would not allow me to. I feel that it 
would have been the most sensible thing, and we should 
have avoided these wretched complications. There re- 
mains no other course, however," answers her son, deci- 
sively. 

" I suppose Mrs. Lloyd has been using her utmost 
endeavor to wind herself around Olive, who is certainly 
not well balanced, and has a di'eadful temper. It is a 
great trial to a mother. I don't know how / came to 
have such a child. But Lloyd used to spoil her by giving 
in to her whims and caprices ; and as he was not very 
well, I hated to find fault with him." 

There is another reason why Mrs. Wentworth is willing 
to take the excuse fate offers, though she protests against 
it. Mrs. Prescott and the doctor's sister have called on 
the young widow; and a few of the nearer neighbors, 
knowing this, have come in, partly out of curiosity, 
partly out of politeness. Beside the Prescotts, she has 
liked best Mrs. Trevenna and Miss Van Antwerp. These 
four people seem like relatives ; they have known her hus- 
band from childhood, and loved him, and their tender 
sympathy touches her deeply. 

It will not do to let all Westwater gloat over a family 
disagreement. She is glad that Basil decided to accept 
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the trust, and she will proceed to set this other matter 
straight. So she goes in her pretty phaeton, with Louise 
for driver, and asks for Mrs. Wentworth. She is shown 
into the library, and Doris comes down in a conventional 
black dress, with her hair gathered into a plain coil. 
There is a great abundance of it, and it is a pale gold. 
It does look incongruous with mourning, and Mrs. Went- 
worth feels that she should quite pardon her for dyeing it. 

"I have been so much engrossed with my own affairs, 
removing, getting settled, and all that, and sickness on 
my hands," Mrs. Wentworth begins, in her most stately 
manner, " that I have had no time for society calls. 
Your relatives were here, and we did not wish to be con- 
sidered intrusive.*' The lady utters this in a measured 
tone, as if giving every word due weight. " And then 
Dr. Prescott — I did feel very much hurt that I was 
denied admittance to my own child when she was among 
strangers." 

"I suppose he hardly considered Janet, Martha, and 
Mrs. Fair strangers," Doris says, in a quiet, ladylike 
tone, that has a point, nevertheless. 

" But she was in the house of a stranger," insists Mrs. 
Wentworth. "We are all very much indebted to you. 
It has been a great deal of trouble, I know." 

"On the contrary, it has been very little trouble. 
There was some anxiety in the beginning, but Dr. Pres- 
cott was so good. And Mrs. Fair has taken charge of 
everything." 

" You must find a great deal of difference between this 
and your gay life abroad," Mrs. Wentworth comments. 

"We were not gay. Lloyd could not endure dissipa- 
tions of any kind, you know. We only went to an occa- 
sional opera, and even much music fatigued him dread- 
fully." 

" But before you were married, I meant." And there is 
a point made to the sentence that confuses Doris. " We 
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had a friend abroad who knew you, — well, rather 
indirectly." 

Was it some one at Venice ? Doris wonders. She was 
out twice with the Misses Livingstones. 

" I have had a rather quiet life — I was at school — " 

Mrs. Wentworth is merciful, and will not cover her with 
confusion, but by the little touch of embarrassment she is 
quite convinced that Doris knows her past cannot be com- 
pletely hidden. So she changes that theme ^ and inquires 
if she begins to feel at home at the Elms. 

" It is so large ! " Doris answers, with a sigh. 

"Yes, it seems to me it would have been more sensi- 
ble for Lloyd to have arranged for renting it while the 
baby was so small. We would have kept it on those 
terms ; still, my family has decreased as well. There are 
two less of us. Must we ask your permission, Mrs. 
Wentworth, to see Olive?" she inquires blandly, " for we 
are staying unconscionably " ; and with that she rises. 

Doris feels as if some one had struck her. She rises also 
and replies graciously. 

"I want you to feel quite at home. I know Lloyd 
would be most glad if he knew his cousin had taken any 
pleasure with aught of his." 

" I suppose Olive has hardly been in a state to take 
much pleasure," Mrs. Wentwoi*th says, with an expression 
that is nearest a scornful smile. " Her mind was so shat- 
tered by the news of her cousin's death that we have been 
very anxious about her ; indeed, when I heard she was here, 
I felt as if my last hope had gone, for it seemed to me the 
sight of these old familiar places would undo all that had 
been done. No doubt it did at first." 

Doris does not answer this unkind thrust. They go up 
together, but she turns to her own room, while Mrs. Fair 
comes out to receive them. ~ 

Some time afterwards Mrs. Fair comes to inquire if she 
may take baby into Miss Olive's room. He is awake and in 
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his best humor, and has grown very fond of the nurse. 
There is a sense of dissatisfaction in her face that Doris 
is quick to translate. The invitation has not been extended 
to the mother. 

However, they pause to say good by as they go, and in 
the face of Louise she espies an interest that was not 
evident before. 

" I do not know how you feel about going out," Mrs. 
Wentworth says, at her departure. '* Some people are so 
strict in their first year of mourning. But, of course, 
we shall be pleased to see you." 

" Thank you," Doris replies, gently. " I know Lloyd 
would like you to retain a warm affection for his old home, 
and to be no stranger in it." 

That is all she can say now. The rest seems such hollow 
mockery. Then she returns to her babe and sits alone, 
until the autumnal twilight falls. There is a tap at her 
door, and she answers, but it is not Marie with the lights. 

Mrs. Fair enters and sits down on the ottoman where 
Doris's feet are resting. 

" Mrs. Wentworth," she begins, " I have been telling 
Olive who you are, and why we allowed the matter to pass 
as we did. Her mother said something that rendered it 
necessary. It may make a slight difference for a day or 
two. Oh, all this is very hard for you ! " And Mrs. Fair 
takes the small hands lying in Doris's lap, and after a 
warm clasp presses them to her lips. 

" It is a shame, when you have come here, a stranger, 
but having a right no one can deny. I know the marriage 
was a great blow to them, and yet they are not mercenary 
people ; but it is done, and you certainly were not to 
blame for marrying the man you loved. I do believe, if 
Miss Olive were allowed to have her own way, she would 
remain here. She could not endure their talk of a 
removal." 

Doris wipes away a few tears. Olive's rather imperi- 
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OU8 preference for Sister Angela has been balm to the 
torn and lonely heart. She hates to lose even that. It 
has been quite an interest to play at being nursemaid 
even. 

" She has supposed you so very different, she has come 
to like you unaware ; and though there are reasons why she 
must feel humiliated — *' 

''No, no," cries Doris. "I like her all the better, 
because she loved her cousin so much. I sometimes feel — " 
And Doris suddenly checks herself. Is it because she has 
not loved him in this desperate, overwhelming manner ? 
Had Olive some finer, better right? 

'"Miss Olive has always been rather curious, and had an 
aversion to society. It is trying to be the only plain one 
in a handsome family. Then there has been a spinal 
trouble that certainly has worn upon her nerves and 
health, so there is some allowance to be made for her." 

'' Do not let her quite hate me," pleads Doris. 

" I think she will love you. Dr. Prescott believes that 
you and the baby will be the means of rousing her to a 
true life. In many ways she is still a child. Mrs. Stir- 
ling seems much older." 

'* Will they take her away?" Doris asks. 

" Not yet. The doctor must decide when it will be safe 
for her to go. I have not offended you?" Mrs. Fair 
asks. 

" Oh, no, no ! I did not like to deceive her at first." 

" You are sweet enough to be Saint Angela." 

Doris raises her face to kiss Mrs. Fair. Tender as she 
is, she is choice of her caresses, but this woman has been 
so motherly kind. 

That evening Doris sits alone and reads, — the old 
poems Lloyd loved so well. How can she spend all the 
years in this great house alone ? She feels doubly desolate 
to-night, as if she had been again bereaved. The old 
prayer comes back, — " Give us patience under our afflic* 
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tions." She can do nothing but endure. She cannot 
hurry anything. All her strength is helplessness. Yet it 
seems as if in some other place she might lead a useful, 
helpful, pleasant life. 

The next morning Mrs. Ashmead makes her appear- 
ance, escorted by Judge Minturn. She is quite tall, with 
a delicate, high-bred air that reminds Doris of Miss Van 
Antwerp. Iler voice shows cultivation, and her pronun- 
ciation has the least touch of formality, but it is very 
pleasant. She is past forty, and though there is little of 
youth about her, still less are there any signs of age, 
except in the serene grace that enfolds her as if she were 
thoroughly accustomed to it. There is a dignity that at 
first somewhat overawes Doris. Her face is refined rather 
than handsome, and Doris thinks the old term "gentle- 
woman " suits her exactly. , 

»She has listened to the judge's proposal, and admits 
that he has interested her very much in Mrs. Wentworth. 
They will spend a month together, and then consider a 
future engagement. 

Doris is quite satisfied. She has arranged the room 
adjoining hers, and shows Mrs. Ashmead to it ; then takes 
her through her own, and a spare chamber that the Gil- 
berts occupied. Certainly Mrs. Ashmead will be a little 
protection against them, and yet she blushes at the 
thought. The baby has gone out for his morning airing. 
They wander through the library and the large dining- 
room ; from thence to the cosey sitting-room with its bright 
bay-window. Then they take a turn or two on the long 
porch blazing in the scarlet of a creeper and dusky with 
the downy seed-lobes of clematis. It is a delicious Indian- 
summer day, and there is the sort of dry fragrance in the 
air, the richness of all ripened tints. A long line of 
late dahlias turn their brilliant faces to the sun. 

How much Doris misses the liberty of running in to see 
Olive no words can describe. Now and then a feeling of 
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despair seems to clutch at her inmost soul. She does care 
for Olive very much. She has a dreadful, unavailing 
desire for renunciation, all too late. Some one beside 
Lloyd Wentworth might have come into her life ; no one 
ever will in this — never will be allowed to. She has 
unwittingly barred the door of all hope. 

Mrs. Ashmead, Doris, and the baby go to drive in the 
afternoon. There is such a dreamy, enchanting beauty 
everywhere. Mrs. Wentworth has beenout so little ; she 
shrank from accompanying the Gilberts, and she has not 
enjoyed the lonely drives with Marie and the baby ; then, 
too, she has had some misgivings about propriety. She 
finds Mrs. Ashmead an entertaining companion, and in turn 
that lady draws Doris out. They talk of places in America 
that Doris has never seen, of wonders abroad that Mrs. 
Ashmead can only see through the eyes of others. Doris 
grows quite fascinating by the time she returns. 

Mrs. Fair comes for her. 

" Olive wishes to see you," she says, quietly ; but some- 
thing in the face gives Doris a great bound of hope, as 
she goes in with a light step. There is nothing stealthy 
about Doris, though some occult influence appears to 
herald her, some impression in the very atmosphere that 
seems more soothing, more fragrant than before. 

Olive has been swayed by this unconsciously. So many 
people rasp her supersensitive nerves, others cause her to 
draw into her shell and present only the sullen impervious 
outside, and though they dash against it with the belief 
that she cannot be hurt, every jar is a pang of agony. 
There are no worse temperaments for suffering than these, 
so dimly comprehended, who endure both mentally and 
physically, and yet are helpless to impress upon others 
any personality beyond temper and a few common aches 
and pains. For the larger trials of life there are heroic 
compensations ; for these, none, as the utter monotony 
soon exhausts the patience of friends. 
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Aa Sister Angela, Doris has won from Olive a deep 
and peculiar respect that she could have gained in no other 
manner. After a day or two she ceased to regard her as 
merely the nurse of the child, and she gave herself up to 
the gentle influence for the first time in her life, and rested 
in the other's sympathetic compassion. No stranger 
could so have divined the torments of Olive's soul and 
ministered to them as successfully. 

She stands by the bed. Olive has her face turned away. 
The whole army of prides of every shape and temper are 
struggling in her soul. 

" Olive," the young mother begins, " I ought to beg you 
to forgive the deception. It was so suddenly done, and 
you were trembling in the balance of life or death, and 
Dr. Prescott thought it unwise to give me my true name. 
It may seem as if I crept in unaware, as if I won some 
regard, for I think you do like me a little, under false 
pretences. But I ask now that you will let me win it for 
myself, that you will not push me out until you are con- 
vinced that we cannot be friends. Lloyd hoped there 
would be a bond between us all. Oh ! " she says, in that 
pleading, penetrating voice that can hardly fail to pierce 
any heart, " let his little child unite us." 

She has touched the right chord. Olive is still swaying 
between two objective points, and Lloyd's name alone 
would have drifted her farther away. She reaches out her 
hand, cold almost as the dead, but that of Doris is warm, 
vivifying. 

"I can't make it out." The voice is broken and has 
the breathlessness of strong excitement. " I have hated 
you, Doris Wentworth, ever since I first heard your name. 
I should have turned away from you just as one does from 
some baleful object in a path. I knew what you must be, 
to marry him alone there in Europe, ill and all, with the 
prospect of a speedy fortune, for you must have known 
be could not live — " 
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" Oh ! " Doris cries, in heart-broken accents, *' you are 
unjust, cruel, through your very ignorance ! I did not 
know that he was wealthy ; I had no idea of a fortune ; he 
loved me, he wanted me, and I gave him myself. I had 
no thought or care but just for the things he wanted, the 
case, the comfort, the ministrations. I was always well, and 
could read or listen or wait upon him, and do the things a ser- 
vant would not understand, and sympathize with him. I 
never had one thought of my own through all that time. And 
now, if I could go quite away, if there were no child — it 
is the little innocent child that stands in your way, you see ; 
but I asked Judge Minturn quite at first if the Elms could 
not be given back to you. I would do it gladly." 

"Doris!" 

Olive rises up in the bed. Her eyes are red and heavy 
with weeping, and she stretches out her arms in a blind, 
dazed way. 

" That was the old life, the old belief, the old desire ! 
It seems as if I had been fighting all day, and I am so 
tired, so tired ! I want you to come back, to be my good 
angel. I wish he had given you to me. I am selfish, 
jealous, — I want you to know all my badness, all my 
blackness ! He was patient with me, tender to me when 
the others thought me tiresome, and I loved him as the 
one sweet thing in my life. You will hate me for that." 

" Oh, no ! " Doris says, with a tenderness that sounds 
divine. " I loved you back in Europe, because when he 
talked of you, your life seemed sad and lonely. I wanted 
to see you most of them all. I think I belong to the 
people whose lives are not rich and full naturally, but 
have some lack, some uncomprehended want." 

" Then you belong to me. Then I shall take you ! " 

There is a fierce exultation in the tone that startles 
Doris, and she shivers in the arms about her. She has 
known so little of the tempestuous passions of the human 
heart. 
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" I can't make it all straight," Olive goes on, in a 
retrospective tone. " He was brought home dead. No 
one could see him, you know. And though everybody 
knew he could not live very long, I worked myself up to 
the belief that if he had not met you, he might have come 
home alive ; that I could have looked into his eyes and 
heard his voice. He had such lovely soft eyes, quite lack- 
ing the Wentworth hardness and pride. And then, — I 
can't seem to remember, — it is so vague and tangled and 
full of faces. Your face I used to fancy it. I think 
now they were fiends, for yours is like an angel. And 
will you be angry when I tell you that I wanted his child 
till for my own? No one said anything about its mother, 
and I fancied she did not care for it. I planned that 
Sister Angela and I should steal it, and go quite away." 

" Instead, you will stay here with him and me," Doris 
answers. 

"After all this?" Olive gives a bitter incredulous 
laugh. " It is your turn to hate me now." 

" No," replies Doris, with infinite sweetness. '* It is 
my turn to love you for what you suffered, for the love you 
gave — for the affection you will always cherish for him." 

Olive drops back on her pillow. " Sit here," she says, 
" and let me think." Then, after moments of silence, 
" It is like the love preached about in churches, that you 
read of here and there, that the Saviour taught. I have 
never believed in it. Will that shock you ? I have gone 
to church, I have said prayers ; but when I heard of this 
great love, this great forgiveness, it sounded incredible, 
and I said in my own way, ' It is quite impossible.* If 
I had been Lloyd Wentworth's wife, I never could have 
loved any woman who loved him. I should have grudged 
her every kiss ; I should want to wring every one back out 
of her heart's blood." 

Dons shudders silently. Is it a strain of the old mad- 
ness, or is it that Olive's love was so much deeper ? 
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" And I should never bring his child to her to kiss and 
fondle. You brought him, Doris. Dr. Prescott was 
right. You are Sister Angela, the angel of peace, for- 
giveness." 

Doris finds the poor thin hand, and presses it fondly. 

'' I have been a heathen all my life," Olive flings out 
again. '* Were not Bel and Astaroth, in their gold and 
jewelled trappings, the gods of self-love, self-worship, 
and pride ? Those are the gods I have worshipped. ' And 
behold I show you a better way,' " she repeats, with a 
solemn cadence. 

" Yes," Doris replies, " so long ago, eighteen hundred 
years, and yet we are so slow in seeing it." 

The dusk begins to gather in the corners of the room. 
In the silence both souls pray, and it bridges over the 
path they are to travel. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A GREATER LOVE. 

There may be sudden conversions, sudden changes of 
mind, but even this cannot hurry the processes of living. 
To undo often takes longer than to do. Olive finds that 
she is a heathen of the heathens, in spite of her living in 
a Christian land. The mists of an illy regulated mind 
have but partly cleared, but through the space rarefied by 
humility she sees many things, many truths. That she 
has loved Lloyd with a more than cousinly love she does 
not deny to herself now or ever ; and that she has hated 
his wife, that she would have hated any woman in that 
place, is most true. But Doris is so boundlessly generous. 
A dozen times a day she thinks of stabs she could give if 
she stood here as Lloyd Wentworth*s wife, but Doris 
never gives them. She is like some tender little sister, 
whose sympathy is greatest for the other, not for herself. 

Olive begins to sit up now and walks a little, totters 
rather, for this mental episode has taken all her physical 
strength. Mrs. Wentworth and Louise make calls ; Louise 
indeed evinced a sort of girlish interest and curiosity in 
the mistress of the Elms. She is a bright, clever, common- 
place girl, with an extremely pretty face, not nobly hand- 
some like Agatha. Her ideas of life are well defined ; her 
school training has shaped her into the ordinary mould. 
She will never be morbidly passionate and exalte like 
Olive, nor ambitious of mental distinction like Agatha. 
It was hard to leave all the style and elegance of the 
Elms, and she wonders why they could not all go on living 
together. Doris is such a quiet, shrinking little body that 
she really would not have asserted herself disagreeably. 
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It seems foolish to have made all this great sacrifice for 
pride. 

Between herself and Olive there is not a particle of 
sympathy or understanding. In her estimation, Olive is 
already an old maid, since she has passed twenty-five. 
She is plain, unamiable, and no one will want to marry 
her. Indeed, since Lloyd went abroad, she has been the ' 
thorn in the family. Confined to her room, it did not 
make so much difference, but Louise hates to think of her 
coming back, of her ghost-like flitting about, and ' her 
dreary music. Wlienr Basil and her mother discuss it 
rather impatiently, she wonders what there is in Olive that 
any one should desire. 

On the whole, she rather likes Doris, who seems to her 
very young, and as quite untrained in society ways, 
though she has a certain dignity. Why she should care 
for her is a puzzle. If she knew half the hateful things 
she has said about her ! She is not capable of making the 
fine distinction between Doris simply as herself, and as 
Lloyd Wentworth's wife. 

" I wish you would go and talk to Olive," Mrs. Went- 
worth says to Basil one morning at the breakfast-table . "It 
is too ridiculous to have her staying on at the Elms. She 
was out driving yesterday, and she is surely well enough 
for such a short journey. As matters stand, we shall 
keep up the practice of formal calls ; that is, if Mrs. Lloyd 
deigns to call upon us ; but I cannot tolerate this inces- 
sant running back and forth. Louise is there every day." 

"It is really entertaining. And after all — we are 
cousins," returns Louise, with a dainty pout. 

" I never had much influence over Olive," is the 
measured reply. 

"You can tell her that she mi^s^ come. You are the 
head of the house and her elder brother." 

"And she is of age and her own mistress. Olive has 
always shown a great deal of obstinacy, and very little 
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regard for others. There is another point, — Dr. Prescott 
thinks her perfectly restored in her mind, save a few lapses 
of memory. She seems very fond of — the child ; and here 
she will fall into her old listless habits. Is it best that 
there should be any arguments about it ? " 

Basil looks up in his calm, dignified manner. lie has 
acquired certain touches of authority in his mingling with 
the business portion of the world. As a partner in the 
old law firm, he carries a new weight, and he has added a 
certain dominant bearing to the Wentworth stateliness. 

" But — to be under obligations — " And the haughty 
pride lends severity to the face. 

"That I shall remedy, of course. I prbpose to reim- 
burse Mrs. Wentworth, or the estate. If Olive remains, 
it will be as a boarder. I can set this before her. Surely 
she has not lost all her pride." 

" I do wish you would," his mother says, fretfully. 

He hates to go ; he thinks he shall always dislike enter- 
ing this house through the years to come. But Mrs. 
Lloyd, Mrs. Ashmead, even Mrs. Fair, are all out for a 
drive. It is a very pleasant November day, after a week 
of clouds and storms. The leaves have mostly fallen. 
The great row of elms toward the street are all bare, but 
long-armed spruce, compact firs, pines, and hemlocks still 
keep the place green. A sudden rush of old memories 
swells his heart, and he stands still, as one does occasion- 
ally when it is impossible to make headway in a storm, and 
lets them sweep over him. 

The arguments between the brother and sister are not of 
a pleasant nature. Basil may be right, but he does not 
8wei*ve from the rigid line. 

" What is there for me to come home to ? " Olive asks, 
and a sneer settles in her face. " I am no ornament to 
society, and I detest it. I should mope about and dis- 
tress everybody and be worried at. Dinners and parties 
and dances and b/eaux are quite out of my line. There 
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should be convents for such people, in order that the 
whole world would be rid of them." 

" Olive, you are always so unreasonable ! " he says, in 
that imperturbable manner. 

'' I am the black sheep of the family. Why should you 
want me at home ? " she inquires, fiercely. 

" We supposed family pride, at least, would keep you 
from remaining a burden on Mrs. Lloyd Wentworth." 

Olive's face turns a deep red, and her eyes flash. 

" Yes," she says, mockingly, " but I need not be a bur- 
den ! The love has been so freely bestowed that I never 
once thought — I have some money of my own. I can 
pay my way." ^ 

"Yes; I want to arrange about this. To have Mrs. 
Wentworth suppose we meant to impose one of our mem- 
bers upon her would be simply unendurable." 

Olive feels the rising tempest within her. Many a time 
she has blazed up in passionate anger, and condoned it to 
herself with the reflection that they all knew her temper 
and had no right to rouse her. Has she indeed been 
learning some other lessons ? After a moment, she says 
in a changed tone, — 

" We can pay her in a certain way, just as we would 
remunerate a stranger ; but what we never can repay, Basil, 
is her sympathy, her tender love, her divine patience. 
This may sound strange to you from me, who have hated 
and scorned her ; but I have been shown the blackness, 
the cruelty of what I called pride, honor, right. She will 
exceed us all in love, in generosity, in that kindliness to 
which we are strangers." 

He yields to a lofty half -smile that drops into lines of 
contemptuous pity. Olive is rather given to extravagance 
in views and language. 

" I simply do not want any generosity. Mrs. Went- 
worth's portion is not so large, and she has relatives of 
her own dependent upon her, if report speaks truly. I 
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do not desire any member of my family to accept charity 
from her. So if you remain, it must be in the position of 
a boarder, not that of a guest. And the circumstances of 
your coming here — of course, she had no choice but to 
take you in." 

"To take me in?" Olive repeats, blindly. " Did yon 
not — was I not left here when you went away? O 
Basil ! I seem to remember," — and a keen pang wrenches 
her soul, — " was I not at home ? Let me think — I went 
to Lloyd's grave — oh ! what did I do ? " 

"We thought you quite well, capable of being left 
alone a few hours. Mother and Louise went to Grace 
Clearman's wedding, and you locked the door of your 
room and stole out unremarked. Probably Mrs. Went- 
worth can give you the particulars, — I never inquired 
into them, — but you were found here in an unconscious 
state. You surely have made her enough trouble." 

Olive buries her face in her hands. Did some power 
higher than herself guide her steps thither when she was 
in a measure irresponsible ? She seems to remember an 
intense longing to get away somewhere, to go to Lloyd's 
grave ; but everything is so confused. Dr. Prescott has 
forbidden her to brood over that old tangled past. 

" Go away now, Basil ! " she entreats. " I want to 
think this over by myself. But it seems to me, if your 
story is true, I owe Doris Wentworth a larger proportion 
of gratitude than I supposed before." 

*' If my story is true?" he comments, in a sharp tone 
of injury. " How long is it since my word has been 
doubtful?" 

" Go, go ! " she commands. It seems to her every 
instant as if she must fly out in one of her ungovernable 
rages. Why does he stand there tormenting her, when he 
knows so well her slender resources of self-government? 

There is a sudden rustle in the hall, and the door is 
opened by Mrs. Fair, who bows, and is rather discon- 
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certed, attempts to withdraw again, but is arrested by a 
gesture. 

" I have been trying to persuade my sister that the 
proper place for her is at home," Basil begins, with a 
dignified graeiousness. *' She has not been aware under 
what circumstances she came hither until just now. Cer- 
tainly it has been a great source of mortification to us all, 
that we should have so trespassed upon Mrs. Wentworth 
in her affliction." 

'' I think it has not been a bad thing for Mrs. Went- 
worth; loneliness often adds to the burden of sorrow. 
And as for Olive, we all know what Dr. Prescott thinks." 

Dr. Prescott's opinion has been that just these sur- 
roundings were necessary to restore the equilibrium to 
Olive's mind, which has returned to its normal state, save 
in regard to the lapses of memory. 

" Doctors are not always infallible," he says, in a tone 
of irony. 

The sea does not seem very tranquil. Mrs. Fair glances 
from him to Olive with her bowed head and hidden face 

"Is it necessary you should decide to-day?" she asks^ 
gently. 

" Oh, no ! " in an indifferent tone. '' Allow me to wish 
you both good day." And he bows stiffly. 

Just at the end of the hall down-stairs, as he knows 
how to let himself out, the library door opens. The 
small figure draped in black, with its crown of golden 
hair, is impressed on his senses ; but he does not turn, 
and Doris stands transfixed as he goes away. 

Up-stairs, Olive gives way to the stress of repressed 
feeling. 

"Tell me how I came here — tell me every word ! " she 
demands. " You must know ! " 

Between them both the old links are supplied. Olive 
comes to a clearer understanding. That her brain is 
stronger and in a better condition is quite evident to Mrs. 
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Fair. After the first passion of tears, she cahns down, 
listens, remembers bits that have floated through the 
chaos of her brain, and arranges them in their natural 
sequence. 

"Did I frighten Mrs. Wentworth very much?" she 
asks, with a great gasp of pain. *'0h! Mrs. Fair, was 
there ever any one so brave, so lovely, so unconsciously 
heroic ? We Wentworths have always taken great credit 
to ourselves for the higher qualities, but she ' shines us 
down ' ; she makes us look narrow and cold and unjust. 
I don't wonder Lloyd loved her ! How could he help it ? 
As for her thinking about the fortune, there never comes 
a selfish impulse into her soul, day or night. She has 
none of the pride of station that has leavened us so thor- 
oughly ; but who shall say that her exquisite tenderness is 
not a holier thing in the sight of heaven ? In spite of 
tradition, resolve, and belief, I have loved her. I shall 
always fight for her. They may try to crowd her out, but 
I shall be a wall against their most strenuous endeavor. 

Olive has talked herself breathless, exhausted; but 
there is no wildness in her eyes, none of that effort at 
groping among forgotten things. She is ghostly pale, 
but wonderfully composed. 

Still Mrs. Fair watches her with anxious eyes, and pres- 
ently persuades her to lie down awhile. She understands 
now how unjust this verdict against Mrs. Lloyd has been, 
yet neither she nor Olive can right it. It is one of the 
things time must make even. 

Olive rouses herself and comes down to dinner. She is 
considering how she can soften the fact that cousinly hos- 
pitality will be forbidden ; that the first connection between 
them must be placed on the hard footing of a business 
arrangement. Every drop of her Wentworth blood re- 
volts. She knows how delicate Basil can be ; but this 
will have an uncompromising look of business, not any 
refinement of friendship. Would he do such a thing to 
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Lloyd? Surely Lloyd's wife should be treated with the 
same family respect. 

That she should think of softeniug anything is a great 
advance to Olive Wentworth, — a kind of moral advance, 
an awakening of the sympathetic side of her nature in 
the broader field of humanity. And she wonders all 
through the evening how it shall be done to wound as 
little as possible. 

Mrs. Ashmead reads. Mrs. Fair sits by with some 
tatting. Doris takes up her lace cushion, and with her 
soft smile places herself in range of Olive. When some 
high sentiment or peculiarly tender turn of the sentence 
touches her, she glances up. How can Doris tell that she, 
Olive, will respond? No one but Lloyd ever considered 
her sympathetic, or perhaps capable of understanding the 
exquisite, half -hidden meanings. It has generally been 
accepted that she has cared for nothing but her own style 
of music. She has ridiculed the scholarly ways and pre- 
tences, and held aloof. Does Doris understand all this? 
The soft flushes wander over her face, a lovely light 
illumines her eye. Why, she is beautiful ! — here, with- 
out any attempt. She almost hates Basil for his cruelty, 
the refinement of coldness. 

Long past midnight, Mrs. Fair hears the irregular 
breathing, with now and then a gasp. 

*' Olive ! " she exclaims, chidingly, " you have not been 
asleep yet. You will be worse again to-morrow." 

" I am going to be better all the days of my life," Olive 
answers, solemnly. 

" Then you must stop thinking, and go to sleep." 

Can she stop ? Like the pages of a book, her life seems 
passing before her. She looks at it with shame and 
abasement. Self everywhere ; nothing noble or generous, 
even in her dealings with Lloyd, in spite of her over- 
whelming passion for him. Fond as she was of minis- 
tering to him, it was always in her own way, detaching 
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him from the others. She is confronted with an almost 
appalling consciousness that an absorbing, jealous, exact- 
ing love cannot always win love in return. There is a 
knowledge beyond any she has known, a tenderness that 
has a diviner side. An old couplet floats through her 

brain, — 

** Love compelling love to pay, 
Sees him bankrupt every day ; 
Love exacting nothing back, 
Never knoweth any lack." 

The awful capacity for self-torture that has seemed 
high and heroic to her, suddenly looks worthless. What 
have been its fruits? Whom has it rendered happy? 
What richness has it poured into her own life ? No one 
has loved her but Doris, out of her own infinite pity, — 
Doris, whom she has blamed and hated most bitterly of 
all. Can she do anything in return ; beat down any of 
the thorns in her path? Yesterday she had bristled up 
with spear-points, and her warfare made no impression. 
Can it be that her first step is to deny herself ; to go out 
of this place, that she loves with the ungoverned passion 
of her life, to make herself content somewhere else, 
where there are no visions of Lloyd to delight her longing 
fancy ? She thrusts out her old, baleful self ; she has no 
real right here, she owes some respect to her own family. 
They do not need her, do not really care for her ; still, if 
they so elect, — she will be free to come and go ; they 
cannot forbid that, and if she bears some contumely for 
Doris, it may make her worthier. She cannot quite divest 
herself of a certain vicarious agency. 

Before breakfast she writes a note to Basil, which Mor- 
ris takes on his first round of errands. It is simply that 
she regrets her hastiness, and has reconsidered ; that his 
opinions are entitled to respect ; and as she has recovered 
sufficiently, she will return home. Since she is mistress 
of her own little fortune, she begs to be allowed to cancel 
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her indebtedness to Mrs. Lloyd Wentworth in her own 
manner. 

Doris is quite dismayed when Olive makes her announce- 
ment, and protests earnestly against it. 

" There are reasons why it is proper" ; and Olive cannot 
keep back the half -contemptuous srftile that comes so 
readily to Wentworth faces. " I want to test myself, to 
see if I have really recovered the balance of mind neces- 
sary for a reasonable human being. I might roam about 
some night, and startle you more seriously than before." 

There is a flutter of paleness, like a breath, wandering 
over Doris's face at this. 

*' O Doris ! " the girl cries, with a kind of vehement 
abasement, " I ought to go out of your sight, and never, 
never come into it again. How can you tolerate me?" 
And there is both shame and agony in her tone. 

*' You loved him." There is a little catch of sob in 
Doris's breath. " And you were all so dear to him." 

'' And the one thing he gave us we have rejected." 
Olive Wentworth would rouse a sculptor by her perfect 
pose of remorse. *' Doris, Doris, let me try for your 
love. I can understand dimly how he came to choose 
you ; what a rapture of peace you brought him ! I have 
never cared for any one's love, but I want yours. I want 
to make myself worthier of it — " 

Doris's arms are about her. It may not be a great 
victory or a high prize, but she is glad to win even one of 
them, and she has a feeling that, bright and charming as 
Louise undoubtedly is, there is more depth and earnest- 
ness here. With Olive, she will not be merely one of 
many. She wants a girl friend, something younger than 
these middle-aged women. 

" Doris," she begins presently, calming herself with a 
new effort, *'let us try a sensible friendship ; an earnest, 
practical bond. If you will let me come and share Mrs. 
Ashmead's acquirements, — for I am ignorant, shame- 
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fully 80, of many things that have been thrust at me as 
daily bread, only to be disdainfully refused. Let us have 
some hard reading ; and your Italian is so exquisite. Let 
us take up music. I could come every day ; it will give 
me something to do, and make the winter pass less 
drearily. And then — " But no, she will not cheat her- 
self with vague imaginings. 

" Oh, if you would ! It is so different here from any- 
thing I have ever known ! " And she almost sighs for her 
sunny Naples. 

" And, Doris," — a dull red suffuses her face, — " they 
all feel that I have trespassed upon your hospitality. How 
shall I pay my indebtedness, dear? When you have some 
plan or some charity to undertake, will you allow me to 
join you? I. will not wound your tender heart by suppos- 
ing I could recompense its kindness — " 

*' Yes, yes," Doiis interrupts ; and to the latest day of 
her life Olive will feel glad that she saved her one cruel 
stab by Basil's hand. "But the place seems like your 
home, and as if I — " 

"You are the angel Lloyd sent here. We have not 
been very used to angels," with a short, embarrassed 
laugh. "They are not a common occurrence in the 
greater part of human lives." 

So it is all amicably settled. That afternoon Olive and 
Mrs. Fair return in the carriage, — rather unexpectedly, it 
is tme. No reference is made to Mrs. Lloyd ; she is as 
much tabooed as if Olive had come from an asylum. But 
after a week or so there can be no question about her 
mental soundness, and Mrs. Fair is dispensed with. Then 
Agatha returns, and Stirling House is opened, much to 
Mrs. Wentworth's delight, for never has she found West- 
water so devoid of interest. Basil is grave and full of 
business, Louise young and frivolous, and Olive she does 
not pretend to understand. There is little in this daughter 
to rouse a mother's pride. 
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Olive goes daily to the Elms ; has taken up her miisie 
and languages with a will. There is doubtless some 
length of life before her ; and since society will have none 
of her, she fancies, she must provide entertainment for 
herself. 

Agatha pays her first visit to her mother. She is in- 
describably elegant, toned and touched by some of the 
finest of foreign contact. And when she sweeps up the 
church aisle on Sunday in her velvets, and seal, with its 
costly sable edging, her slender, yet imposing figure, her 
beautiful high-bred face and undeniably distinguished air, 
Westwater pays her an involuntary homage. She will be 
the ruling spirit, just as she has been " higher and fairer" 
than all others in her girlhood. 

That this couple, to whom have come all the good gifts 
of fortune, — wealth, intellect, family connection, and that 
other stepping-stone, the open-sesame to those higher 
walks, the golden vales and classic shades, — are secretly 
envied, is no marvel. But in their serene atmosphere 
there can be no such thing as petty slights or wounding 
indifference ; for theirs is the favor to be sought ; it is their 
privilege to bestow. 

The Wentworths are gathered first of all to a family 
dinner. The mother and Louise spend the day. Olive 
waits until mid- afternoon, so that they may discuss Doris 
without troubling her. She has not yet arrived at that 
state of grace where she can listen quietly to unfavorable 
comments. 

" You certainly have improved, Olive," the stately 
sister exclaims in surprise, as she inspects her critically. 
The daily exercise, the human interest and companionship, 
the effort to master some pursuit, instead of following it 
capriciously, have imparted a certain character and resolu- 
tion to the face quite different from obstinancy and tem- 
per. The complexion is less sallow, though it will never 
be fair ; the lips have a wholesome color, and the eyes 
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seem to emerge from the purple rings in which they were 
wont to be buried. She stands more erect ; her spinal 
trouble has given her a tendency to one high shoulder, 
and she had fallen into the habit of dropping both. Her 
dress is neater, her laces and ribbons fresh, and altogether 
she is quite presentable. 

" I am glad if you think so,*' Olive replies ; though she 
is minded to say something much sharper as a retort for 
the scrutiny. 

It has been ridiculous for her to waste all these years in 
a foolish passion for Lloyd, Agatha thinks ; yet if some 
pressure had been brought to bear upon him^ it would have 
saved this wretched mesalliance. Of course there is 
little chance for Olive to marry ; so she and Louise must 
carry on family honors. 

Olive admits, in a kind of broadly dispassionate way, 
that her sister is peerless. All her life there has been a 
smouldering jealousy in her soul, and her own feeble 
portion has stirred within her rage and envy. Why is 
she so strangely content now? How comes it that she 
accepts the assurance that Louise will reign and rule 
over her as Agatha has done, and is no more disturbed 
by it? 

Basil comes in to dinner. It is an elegant meal, 
exquisitely served, and Mr. Stirling is a perfect host. 
Basil shows his burden more than the others. His face 
has settled into determined lines ; the tranquil delight has 
gone out of his eyes. There is a complex expression, — 
a kind of energy about the mouth and chin that contrasts 
strongly with the old leisurely enjoyment. 

Mrs. Wentworth and Mrs. Stirling, in all the magnifi- 
cence of carriage dress for calls, stop one day at the 
Elms, and are ushered into the library. When Doris 
enters, it seems as if their splendid presence filled it, and 
she shrinks a little abashed. They are formal and elegant ; 
their voices are sweet and cold ; and after a brief bit of 
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conversation, Mrs. Stirling rises with her duty done ; but 
she could sweep this small creature out of existence for 
daring to intrench herself at the Elms. 

" It is really worse than I thought," she exclaims, when 
once in the carriage. "What did possess Lloyd? She 
has neither style nor beauty. And her relatives must 
have been odious." 

"They were, indeed. I am thankful they could not 
break the will. I do believe Basil would have thrown 
up the whole business, but he was afraid the Gilberts 
might ruin the estate and make a positive disgrace 
of it." 

They do not meet Doris at church. She has chosen the 
little Mission Chapel near by, where Mrs. Trevenna and 
•liss Van Antwerp go as a general thing. Doris has met 
some friendly, neighborly people, yet it seems rather 
odd to be relegated to a middle-aged circle. She is so 
fond of kindred youth. She longs to be a little girl 
somewhere. 

There is a grand ball given at Stirling House, which is 
the talk of the winter. Then there is a reception day, an 
afternoon tea once a week, when people drop in about five ^ 
o'clock, and the aristocratic throng waxes and wanes until 
ten in the evening. There are perfect and enchanting 
dinners and teas to small chosen companies, and literary 
and musical entertainments. Louise blossoms out brill- 
iantly ; Olive seldom appears. 

"If we could go abroad some time," Doris says to 
Olive, "with Mrs. Ashmead and the nurse. There is a 
delightful zest in everything there, so much more real 
enjoyment. Why, there you could be happy just look- 
ing on." 

For in spite of Olive's kindly affection, it seems a cold 
and dreary winter. 

Basil Wentworth has proffered his accounting at the 
first of the new year, through Judge Mintum. He sends 
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for Morris every week and gives orders about various mat- 
ters, looks over current expenses and receipts, and all out- 
lying matters, but never meets Mrs. Lloyd. She accepts 
all the hard facts of her destiny with an aching heait but 
outward calm. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IN THE TWILIGHT. 

More than a year has passed since Doris came to the 
home of her husband. Like a sad refrain, Jean Ingelow's 
beautiful song is often on her lips, — 

*' To think I have come to this your home. 
And yet we are apart." 

It seems sometimes as if she must have left him behind 
there, in bright, glowing Naples, with flowers and music. 
She cannot place him here ; she cannot even believe the 
Lloyd Went worth, aged twenty-five, lying in the beautifully 
kept plot, is anything more than a youthful wraith of the 
Basil Went worth, aged seventy-two. 

The great drawing-room has been opened and rearranged, 
and Olive delights herself and Doris with the organ. 
Uncle and Aunt Gilbert have been home, but Westwater is 
extremely dull for them. They have received their por- 
tion and gone away, after making Doris's life a burden by 
their incessant bewailings of her foolishness. 

Janet has married, and Mrs. Fair has come for house- 
keeper. The rooms up-stairs have been rearranged, and 
Olive has one set aside for her use, while Doris has 
changed hers so that Lloyd's is in the middle. It is to 
be kept for the heir of the Elms when he outgrows baby- 
hood. Doris has set up an easel, and even Olive paints a 
little under Mrs. Ashmead's direction. 

But if the year has been quiet, they are now on the eve 
of changes, though none of these will touch Doris. She 
and Olive sit on the wide porch discussing them, while 
baby swings contentedly in his hanmiock. 
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*' So you see I may come back to you, Doris, for a per- 
manency ; a maiden aunt for Baby Lloyd ; a sort of village 
gossip to connect you with the outer world. I smile now 
when I remember how every one flew to arms last autumn 
because the * spirit in my feet' led me thitherward." 

'* I shall be so glad to have you." 

" Why you do have me nearly all the time" ; and Olive 
gives a wholesome little laugh. ** Mamma wants to go to 
Baltimore for the winter, and there will be no need of her 
keeping a home. Basil will take her house ; it is to be 
elegantly modernized. But I cannot understand Basil's 
engagement." 

" Miss Minturn ought to be delightful," Doris ventures, 
remembering the stanch kindliness of her father with 
gratitude. 

" That is not quite the adjective I should apply to her" ; 
and Olive draws her brows into the same lines that have 
come to characterize her brother. " She is very gay and 
fond of company, but she would not attract the kind with 
which Agatha fills her house, and after all that is the kind 
Basil really enjoys." 

*' Yet it seems as if a daughter of Judge Minturn — " 

"Mrs. Howard is charming. I don't know what her 
father would do without her. But Frances — Frank she 
delights to be called, and that just expresses her. She is 
dashing, almost loud, and Basil always had a horror of 
such girls. I don't mind his marrying, personally, and 
yet I wish he were going to live at Stirling House. That 
is just the atmosphere he delights in. We used to have it 
here, in a lesser degree, and then I hated it. I always 
wondered if they understood all these fine-spun theories 
and Neoplatonics, and the Phsedon and Greek tragedies 
and choruses, and the difference between the Antigone of 
Euripides and that of Sophocles " ; and Olive laughs. 

Doris's eyes are curiously bright, eager, and filled with a 
light of ideal comprehension that startles Olive. 
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**. Yes," she returns ; *' Lloyd used to talk about it. Wt 
hunted up many of the old places whei-e poets had lived 
and died, and the very atmosphere was full of legend. 
He thought Agatha would make an elegant Madame de 
Stael, grafted on this latter century. But — wasn't there 
some one who loved Agatha ? " And Doris looks up per- 
plexed as a sentence of Lloyd's floats back to her. 

*' We used to fancy she and Reese Trevenna — but it 
never would have done, and I do not 8up|X)se they were in 
love. Agatha had a great desire to mould the tastes and 
fancies of young men, and bring them up to her own high 
intellectual plane." 

" And this was quite a salon,** Doris indicates the long 
drawing-room with her head. " How delightful it would 
have been to see them altogether ! " 

Olive starts in a kind of blank surprise. Can Doris 
take a vital interest in such matters, — this light, sweet, 
loving little Doris, who is like a flower-blossom, shedding 
fragrance about ? She remembers she used to hate to talk, 
and often grudged Lloyd to them. Could she have spent 
those precious months with him over the stories of dead 
and gone poets and philosophers ! Oh, which loved best ! 

*' But you like Louise's engagement?" 

*' My dear girl," she cries satirically, " could we resist 
the family prestige of a Lenox ? If you knew Westwater, 
if you knew the world, — I don't know a very large space 
myself, but sufficient to assure me that blue blood and a 
long pedigree are not to be despised. We are old enough 
ourselves, but now we are connected with the best blood 
in Westwater ; and mamma is duly elated. But I can't 
divine what Archer Lenox saw in Louise, unless he looked 
at her through a reflection of Agatha." 

Surely Olive is in a carping mood to-day. 

'* There," she says, remarking the expression in Doris's 
gentle face, "I don't mean that I really disapprove of 
either. Louise is a butterfly, pure and simple, attractive, 
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brilliant, intent upon amusement and never tiring of it. 
Their winters will be a succession of balls and parties, 
their sunmiers given over to lawn-tennis, out-of-door teas, 
crowds of people, and general racketing. She will shine 
in satins and blaze in diamonds and be very happy, and 
no doubt make others so, but I wonder if it will satisfy 
Mr Lenox. BasiFs wife will do the same thing on a 
smaller scale. Louise likes to be the centre of the crowd. 
Miss Minturn wants half a dozen or so just about her, 
and woe betide the interloper who ventures within her 
charmed circle." 

*' But Basil, is he not exclusive?" she asks, timidly. 

She has seen Lloyd's dearly loved cousin three times 
in the fourteen months she has been at Westwater. 

"Yes ; but not in her way. She wants admiration, but 
not in Louise's outspoken, amusing manner. vShe is a 
much more intense woman. She ought to love with an 
absorbing, overwhelming passion ; instead, they are the 
most proper of engaged couples." 

" But perhaps Basil — " How shall she say it without 
reflecting on him ? 

"Basil is not an ardent lover, in my estimation," the 
sister returns, dryly ; and with a sudden touch of earnest- 
ness, * ' he could love so deeply, so tenderly ! You should 
have seen him at times with Lloyd. O Doris ! it does 
seem as if things in this world were curiously and per- 
versely wrong." 

Some one comes up the path. From the wide porch 
to the street there is one space of exquisite velvet turf, 
without tree or shrub to break the emerald slope. Then 
there is a winding carriageydrive, a narrower walk, and 
trees so admirably grouped and placed that the lawn 
seems much larger than it really is, and the outlook is 
clear. 

"Oh!" Olive says, "it is Reese Trevenna and Miss 
Van Antwerp." 
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For the first time since his actual settlement in busi- 
ness, Trevenna has given himself a real vacation, and 
none too soon, if one judged by the worn, pallid face 
which savors of much work by night as well as by day. 
Oddly enough, he has chosen to haunt the Elms. He has 
spent two evenings, two or three mornings, and this seems 
to be a favorite time with him. Except at the mornings, 
he has brought his mother or his aunt, and he always 
inquires for Miss Wentworth. 

" Don't go in," Miss Van Antwerp says, in her pretty^ 
quaint manner. "It is so pleasant out-of-doors." 

" It seems the most natural to me to live out-of-doors 
in summer," Doris explains ; and she brings the comfort- 
able willow chair out on the terrace. Back of them is 
a great clump of Norway pine in its dark green that is 
almost sombre. Olive is in white, with a cluster of roses 
at her belt and throat. Doris has, instead of the roses^ 
her usual black ribbons. 

Trevenna goes to the hammock and lifts out Lloyd, and 
sitting on the lowest step, places him on his knee and 
begins a most fascinating process of entertainment, his 
applause being a series of the gayest baby laughs. 

Doris studies him with a new interest. He is of aver- 
age height, has a well-proportioned figure, but it could not 
well be thinner if he had been in athletic training. The 
face has an unbusiness look. There are ideal breadths 
and spaces that make Doris think of some of the younger 
artists and musicians who have died in early manhood. 
The eyes are large, gray, and with a certain dreaminess 
as soon as they fall into repose, and the mouth shuts with 
a delicate sweetness. It is not a handsome face, but a 
suggestive one ; and it does interest her to-night, though 
she has simply thought of him before as a grave gentle- 
man somewhat tired out, pleasant, and not at all cynical. 
Indeed, it seems to be Olive who says all the bright, 
sharp things. 
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She hears the lazy roll of carriage wheels and glances 
up. It is the handsome Stirling turnout, with the glossy 
black horses that are always groomed to perfection, and 
the silver-mounted harness that is delicate rather than 
ornate. These are Mrs. Stirling's. She sits there hand- 
some, high-bred, and Louise by her side is a perfect foil 
in brilliancy, with wild-rose cheeks and sparkling eyes. 
They are driving very slowly. 

Louise nods in her quick, vivacious manner. Agatha's 
eyes seem to take them all in deliberately, not unkindly 
perhaps ; but it seems to Doris, in her intuitive way, which 
now has come to be a part of her nature, developed largely 
by much solitary thinking, that her eyes rest longest on 
Trevenna. Her child is on his knee. It brings a possi- 
bility vividly before the young mother, and colors her 
cheeks. 

Yet she cannot imagine Agatha being the wife of any 
moderately poor man. Not because she is beautiful, — 
Doris has seen handsome women sitting by waysides, nurs- 
ing babies, but they could not understand Latin poems and 
Greek choruses. 

" How magnificent Agatha is ! " Trevenna says pres- 
ently. " And Louise is going to have her full share of the 
Wentworth beauty." 

" Mine too," appends Olive, dryly. 

" I don't know as to that," Trevenna answers, with a 
sweet good-nature. "You have improved wonderfully, 
Olive." 

'' Thank you." And she nods her head almost gayly. 

" What a marrying time there will be ! " he continues. 
" You and I and Graham will be the only ones left out of 
the circle. For it always seemed a home circle to me," he 
adds, reflectively. 

It is a curious reflection to Doris at this moment that 
Olive and Trevenna should be the first ones to come back 
to the old house, her first-fruits in the hard battle of Hfe. 
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If they — but Olive will never soften enough to win a man 
of Trevenna*8 stamp. 

" Do you know," he begins when no one fills the pause, 
*' I am a little disappointed about Basil's engagement? I 
expected him to marry some special woman who would be 
designed for him in a particular way, or else indulge in a 
Lord Burleigh fancy." 

" He is not that kind," returns Olive, sharply. Doris 
colors delicately. It was Lloyd who played Lord Bur- 
leigh. 

Marie comes for the baby. They go on talking in a 
desultory manner, until the carriages have thinned out 
and the air begins to cool. Miss Van Antwerp draws her 
dainty lavender-tinted shawl about her shoulders, and 
mildly suggests a return. 

" I must have my music first," he says, rising, and they 
all go in. The spacious room is shadowy, but not dark. 
Just across the organ pipes there is a reflection of the last 
line of red gold in the evening sky. 

They turn the leaves of the old mass and pause at Et 
Resurrexit. Olive plays with strong feeling, not merely 
womanly fancy. Doris listens in a mood compounded of 
many emotions, and dreams of the time when the Elms 
was a charmed rendezvous for the intellectual and musi- 
cal element in Westwater. She has strung together the 
fragmentary reminiscences of Lloyd into a chain of lovely 
days and bright, attractive evenings. She can almost see 
them in their fascinating play of meanings and theories, 
and aesthetics and laws of beauty. Has it helped with 
their own lives ? Do they all turn and go after the gods of 
this world, — money, station, and the objective good ? Doris 
is more than ever puzzled with the mystery. Everything 
is so different from what she imagined, looking through 
Lloyd's eyes. Is it possible he did not catch the right 
meaning? For it seems to her the culture, the gathering 
of what was best in other ages of story, song, and phi- 
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losophy, the grand theories and heroic virtues, ought to 
regenerate themselves first of all. 

What fruit have they borne? Has Agatha been free 
from mercenary aims ? If it was a sin for Aunt Gilbert 
to plan for her marrying well, what is it in the other case ? 
And it appears as if Basil must have been governed by 
ambition. Doris has not been attracted by Miss Minturn, 
who seems a rather haughty, showy girl. Lloyd's months 
of pleasant idyllic love appear more to her like true 
living. 

The last low wandering sound dies out, and the guests 
say a pleasant good evening. Left alone, the girls take up 
the interrupted subject. 

"Yes," Doris begins, with a confidence that has more of 
the strength of maturity than the hopefulness of sweet, 
blind youth, "you will come back here. I am so alone, 
and I want to do some of the work Lloyd planned. I 
want to open the house and make it attractive, and gather 
pleasant people in it. Why can we not ?" And she studies 
the dark face wistfully. 

" You will not like society, Doris. It is hollow, deceit- 
ful, a sham of shams," the elder girl says sharply. 

" There must be some honest and true enjoyment, em- 
ployment as well. Think, Olive, I am not yet twenty ; 
what shall I do with the next twenty years of my life ? 
They should be rich and full and broad, so that I can 
garner a harvest for the older years." And the fair young 
face is illumined by an earnest soul purpose. 

" Yet why spend your time and your efforts for nought ? " 
Olive says, moodily. " Why offer feasts to people who 
come and partake, and then criticise you to the next per- 
son they meet? I hate society." 

Doris is silent. She loves Olive with a tender regard, 
as one might cherish some poor wounded thing laid at 
one's feet to be nursed back to life, but she recognizes the 
limitations that seem like walls of adamant. For Olive 
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is absorbing and curiously jealous, and Doris sometimes 
feels as if she was a prisoner still, with only a change of 
jailers. 

" There is the going away,** Olive remarks, rousing 
herself. "I should like that better. There is so much 
more in the great world than in an exclusive, aristocratic 
place like Westwater." 

She consults Judge Minturn in the course of the next 
few days on the feasibility of this project. 

" Why do you want to go abroad? " he inquires, with a 
touch of bruskness, — " and with Olive Wentworth? The 
baby is too young for changes, and you are too young for 
such a wandering life, unless you had a husband to protect 
you. If you must journey about, visit your own land a 
little. There are bright cities and beautiful out-of-the-way 
places, solitary as the Alps. And why not open the Elms 
to the world again? Come, there is enough to do without 
getting moped and dismal." 

She smiles. Something in his voice has inspirited her 
like a breezy west wind after sultry weather. 

" That is what I should like," she answers. 

"Well," he replies, " after this marrying business is 
over, I must look after you. Be patient a little." 

Doris answers him with a delicious expression of faith 
in his ability. 

He has seen a possibility for Basil Wentworth that it 
would have been impolitic to point out, and he is proud 
to have him for a son-in-law. Only this staid, formal 
courtship does not seem fitted for youth, for the founda- 
tion of a happy life, and he is bewildered by it. More 
than all, saddest of all, Basil seems dropping down from 
his high estate. Is the pursuit of money pure and sim- 
ple demoralizing to men's souls? Not that Wentworth 
will ever go astray on any point of honor, so called, or 
dim his integrity ; but now, at the farther end of the 
journey, the judge realizes that there are many other 
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things to life, and that he has had them ; that they are 
the flavor and soul of existence. 

Meanwhile Doris waits and thinks. Trevenna is in so 
often, and they settle to quiet talks, since Olive is much 
engrossed with other matters. 

It is curious ; but Doris Wentworth, in her youth and 
simplicity, has brought back to him that first boyish 
dream of what he should select for his manhood's work. 
The gospel of art and beauty, the philosophies that 
know not the Supreme One, the broader, tenderer human- 
ity of the divine rule of life, have proved futile to raise 
self to the comprehension of higher purposes. For a 
woman's sake, for a dream's sake, he has turned to the 
worship of false gods. She, the proud, the pure, the 
lofty, pointed the way, painted it alluringly, — but to what 
end is he toiling ? Will a little money and a little fame 
satisfy him? He knows what he dreamed of in those 
days, and he holds her guiltless ; but the charm of her 
plans has gone out of his life since she herself will never 
be there. 

He wonders a little how it would look to Doris Went- 
worth's clear, heaven-born eyes I 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MARRIAGE BELLS. 

The marriage of Miss Louise Wentworth is in church, 
by gas-light, under the strictest supervision. Music, 
lights, ushers are of the highest order, and the wedding 
march is superbly played. Doris has cards to the church, 
and the reception at Mrs. Stirling's. Louise is altogether 
indifferent to the family feud ; the smaller house in Larch 
Avenue has attracted quite as grand a lover; and her 
wedding must be an occasion for a general amnesty. 
Indeed, there is something rather attractive to her about 
Doris, and Louise has a piquant independence, so she in- 
sists that Doris must come. 

Mrs. Stirling agrees with the utmost serenity. Mrs. 
Lloyd will not be outraging any canon of propriety to 
appear at a family gathering, though she suggests she 
may not be au fait as to attire. 

" You need not worry ; Olive will coach her therfe. It 's 
funny to think of Olive setting her heart upon the very 
person she hated so bitterly." 

" We never did consider Olive exactly responsible," the 
beautiful woman replies. 

Judge Minturn is to escort Olive and Mrs. Lloyd. 
Graham has come home for the wedding. He has now a 
government position, seems bright, gay, a perfect society 
man. He is one of the ushers and the master of cere- 
monies at the reception. Basil is to give the bride away. 
Miss Mintm-nis to be quite en famile. 

" Will I do? " Doris asks at Olive's door. 

She would like to dress all in white, seeing that she is 
but a trifle past nineteen, but fashion has decreed differ- 
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ently. The soft, black, lustreless silk falls about her 
pliant figure in graceful draping. Around the neck and 
down the front is a cloud of wraithlike illusion and a 
cluster of white roses. Her hair is gathered in its usual 
coil, and is so abundant that it looks like a golden crown. 
On the top it is a mass of loose, shining waves, and a 
misty suggestiveness at the line of the forehead lends a 
filmy softness. Another ethereal touch would make a 
Saint Cecilia of her. 

The Wentworth relatives are gathered in stately array ; 
the Lenox faijily are opposite. Doris has never been in 
the grand old church before. Lloyd has worshipped here 
all his life until that brief stay abroad, and here the last 
service was read over him. She has never seen any one 
married in whom she has had even a passing interest, and 
she glances about with a shy look. It is a confusion of 
brilliance and elegance. Diamonds flash, rubies and em- 
eralds glitter ; there is a fragrance of flowers and a sweet- 
ness of perfume ; then a sudden silence, and the lovely 
bride, in a cloud of whiteness and mystery, the exhorta- 
tion, the asking and answering ; and, like a dream, it 
seems all done, and the wedding march peals forth its 
joy notes. 

At Mrs. Stirling's it appears like a palace. The bride 
is in a state of elegant composure, Mrs. Stirling a queen 
regnant. There are congratulations, and presently Doris 
finds herself seated in a high-backed reception chair 
that really gives her an air of state, but of which she is 
quite unconscious. Some few people whom she has met 
come and exchange a greeting ; others are introduced. 
After all, Lloyd Wentworth's wife seems in no wise differ- 
ent from other society people. 

Graham Wentworth comes up as soon as he can get 
released from his late duties. 

"My new cousin," he says, with charming cordiality, 
*' I am most happy to meet you. I should have paid my 
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respects to you at the Elms, but they have not given me a 
moment. However, with your kind permission, I hope to 
make it up later." 

She smiles and answers. He is so bright and vivacious 
that her heart warms to him. 

"I wonder,** he begins with a ridiculous sigh, *' if I 
shall ever go through with this ordeal again? Basil, I 
believe, has resolved to have his affair the severest of the 
simple. When I marry, I shall ' quietly steal away,* like 
the Arabs or the Lares, or is it tramps? To be sure, 
there is Olive, and it is for the daughtersi^of the house 
that we sacrifice ourselves.'* 

Graham Wentworth does n't look as if he would ever 
sacrifice himself for anybody. He and Basil are the most 
striking of contrasts to-night. 

Basil has spoken to her with the high breeding of the 
perfect gentleman, and Miss Minturn has nodded indif- 
ferently. The judge brought her once to call, with her 
widowed sister, Mrs. Howard, a noble and gracious woman. 

Graham goes on with a merry sort of half-criticism, 
half-explanation, in the lowest of tones, just for Doris's 
ear. Now and then some one is presented to her, and 
presently Mr. Stirling has drifted to her vicinity, and 
takes a vacant seat on the other side of her. Graham is 
called away. 

" I am glad to be able to welcome you under my roof,*' 
Mr. Stirling says, quietly, but with deep meaning. *' We 
have seen nothing of you in your seclusion, but we have 
been away, and there are duties and duties.'* 

The tone is cultured almost to formality, but has the 
indescribable sweetness of interest. 

"Yes," Doris answers; "I hope some of them will 
come in my way." 

" Have you found any lack ? ** And he glances into the 
brave little face, with an impression that the rigors of 
custom have been made unnecessarily severe. 
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** I think I have hardly settled to the more comprehen- 
sive duties of life," Doris says slowly, with a thoughtful 
line crossing her brow. ' ' I must find them out for myself, 
since — " 

There is no husband or friend to instruct her. He 
understands her unfinished sentence, and wonders for 
which line she longs, the frivolities of youth or the 
higher enjoyments. There is a sense of repose and har- 
mony about her that attracts him ; not the crudeness he 
has somehow gathered from the Wentworth verdict. The 
silken, soft hair of dun gold ; the large-lidded, heaven- 
blue eyes, with their wide range of expression, their 
solemn strength of feeling ; the fine, easily flushing com- 
plexion, where flushes are not color, but simply wavering 
lights ; the mobile mouth of childlike tenderness, and the 
exquisite curve of chin and cheek. 

Richmond Stirling feels interested. Tt is very warm, 
with the crowd surging in and out. 

" Will you not accept my arm, and walk about a little 
where it is cooler? " he asks, with his indefinable courtesy. 

Doris hesitates a moment. Not for worlds would she 
make a blunder. She remembers he has been walking 
about with other ladies, and he would not ask her if it was 
not entirely proper. Just as they reach the spacious hall, 
they meet Mrs. Wentworth, who smiles graciously, but is 
rather startled. That a man with democratic tendencies 
like Judge Minturn should make interest agree with busi- 
ness is nothing ; but for Mr. Stirling to take up this insig- 
nificant creature ! 

She does not look altogether insignificant. Her walk is 
graceful, her figure symmetrical, if so much smaller than 
the Wentworth grand dames. The poise of her head has 
a certain dignity, and the pliant lines of her figure are 
artistic. 

They go through two or three rooms. Doris feels as if 
she was in some grand palace. Then they come out to 
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the hall in another direction. The staircase is very wide, 
and broken every half-dozen steps by a square or oblong 
space, large enough for a marble or bronze, and leading 
to an open gallery above, the whole way adorned with 
pictures. 

" Lloyd Wentwoi-th's wife," some one says. *' Why, I 
imderstood she was rather outre^ and her aunt horribly 
vulgar." 

*' Married at Venice in some romantic way, were they 
not? And he just ready to die! It was an outrage to 
have a stranger step in and take that handsome fortune. 
Was n*t she meaning to contest the will or something ? " 

** Judge Minturn put an end to that suddenly." 

It is uttered in two or three whispers, and they have 
passed as Mr. Stirling turns. 

'* I am ashamed that you should hear any comments in 
my house," he says, in a low, indignant tone, and takes 
her up to the gallery. It is quite deserted now, for many 
of the younger people are dancing on the broad porch at 
the side that, enclosed with glass, makes a beautiful ball- 
room in winter. 

" I suppose," Doris answers, with spirit, yet not raising 
her well-trained voice, " that I must inure myself to 
comments, if I meet the world in general. I could wish 
every one knew what a simple story it was ; that a good, 
kindly man in failing health loved me, and wanted me, 
and married me.' How rich he was I never understood 
until I came to — to his home, alone"; and her voice 
trembles. " Then, if I could have given the Elms back 
to his cousin, I would have done so gladly. I believe 
sincerely that I could make my life better and happier 
without it." 

Mr. Stirling looks at her intently. There is a kind of 
wild-rose color in her face, and her eyes are lustrous with 
a noble light. She stands so alone, is so defenceless 
under stabs of this kind, untQ she is better understood. 
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He is never a sudden enthusiast, rather indeed given to 
weighing and measuring and gauging people before he 
gives them much of his very self. 

"It has not been Basil," he says. "You could trust 
him to the uttermost." 

" That my uncle — " and Doris winces a little — " did 
feel that I had not my full legal rights is most true. But 
I gave them up of my own free will, and if my child had 
not lived, no one should ever have stirred in my behalf. 
I was very thankful in one way nothing could be altered, 
since I nor my child could make any renunciation." 

He knows now that it is not idle talk. She would do 
it. He has a feeling that she has been misjudged, and 
some indefinable sympathy is awakened in his soul for 
her. She seems the impersonation of youth, girlhood, 
and already she has been crowned with " sorrow's 
crown." 

"You always lived abroad?" he begins, with an air 
of delicate inquiry. 

" Not always." She gives that brief bit of her history. 
Some feeling about her aunt, not shame exactly, but the 
secret knowledge that by her hand she has been placed in 
the worst and most trying of positions, leads her to 
. define very clearly the little connection there has been ; 
yet she says, for she will not prove ungrateful, though 
she has small cause for gratitude, "My aunt came for 
me then and was very kind to me. We were travelling 
when we met Mr. Wentworth, and we continued our 
journey to Venice, and there he asked me to marry him. 
I had never been rich, but I did not think about money," 
she concludes proudly. 

They talk of Venice, of the palaces that seem to rise 
out of the sea, of the glitter of her marbles, and the 
radiance of her twinkling waters, that are often a stream 
of molten gold, of her glories and legends and sorrows. 
She has not only observed well, but is capable of a deeper 
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than girlish enthusiasm. Lloyd's salient criticisms have 
given shape and maturity to her judgment. 

Doris has known nothing so delightful since her pil- 
grimage with Lloyd. Her face is alight with interest, 
and she looks enchanting. They have paused before a 
Madonna that she saw at Dresden, and just then Basil 
and Miss Minturn meet them as they turn. 

This is the way she looked when she won young Co- 
nyngham's heart, no doubt. Is she a dangerous siren 
under this mask of innocence? His face has in it a 
stern disapproval that for an instant chills Doris. 

" Some day when we are not in the midst of wedding 
bells, you must come over and examine my treasures," 
Mr. Stirling says, with a smile so rarely sweet that it 
compensates. '^You must not remain such a little 
recluse." 

He would like to stay here in the gallery with this 
charming little girl, for she really is that, but he remem- 
bers that he is host as well, and has general duties. Just 
at the foot of the stairs he meets a valued friend, Pro- 
fessor Wyse, and makes them acquainted. 

The professor's mania is sculpture, architecture, and 
churches. It is not a bridal subject, but it was one of 
Lloyd's delights; and when he mentions some especial 
beauty about the cathedral at Milan, she is at home. He 
speaks particularly of the Creation, beginning over the 
great doorway, but she has been most touched by the 
tomb of Carlo Borromeo, who gave his life for the plague- 
stricken and dying people. 

One and another turn to look at her. She is not in 
any sense conspicuous, but there is a feeling that she is 
not altogether beyond the pale. 

Graham finds her presently, and insists upon escort- 
ing her for refreshments, as there is no regular supper. 
The bride is to take a train at eleven, but before that 
Judge Minturn is going, and hunts up his client and 
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protegee, Olive will not return with her. Mrs. Howard 
is already in the carriage. Altogether it has been a 
delightful evening. 

As Doris steps into the hall, she hears low organ notes. 
There is no light in the drawing-room but the long ray 
through the open doorway, and she glances in with 
curiosity. 

Trevenna rises and comes forward. 

" I am a sad trespasser," he says. "It is so like old 
times, and I had a longing — " Then he pauses to look at 
her. Her white scarf has fallen to a cloud about her 
shoulders, and in her face is the freshness of the rose, or 
a later spring morning. 

"You need not apologize," she returns. "But — you 
did not go — to your friend's marriage." She knows he 
was invited. 

" Stirling House was magnificent, I suppose," he says, 
m a hard tone. "And that the bride was lovely goes 
without saying." 

" Yes." Was there something in the old story or rather 
suggestion? She cannot imagine so much tender and 
strong humanity as is in Reese Trevenna, married to the 
exquisite coldness of Agatha Stirling. " Yes, it was fairy- 
land," she says, "And you were such friends — " lin- 
geringly. 

" I wish I might tell you a story," he exclaims 
abruptly. This woman, with the peerless eyes of truth 
and tenderness, shall turn the balance of his life and its 
work. 

Is it about Agatha ? Ought she to listen ? 

He offers a chair for her acceptance, and she takes it. 
He begins to pace the floor, and every time he crosses 
the path made by the line of light through the space 
where the portQre is drawn aside, she remarks the tense 
lines in the worn face, the compression of the lips and 
the expression of the eyes, that seems as if he was 
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gazing intently at some object hidden from the view of 
others. 

"It is because you are so new to the world, and so 
slightly tinctured by the desires and ambitions of most 
people, and also that you know so little of me, that I 
would like your verdict. My mother would decide, because 
her wishes lie in that direction. And having once felt all 
the confidence of youth in my decision, I hesitate a little 
now." 

It is not Agatha, then ; and Doris feels relieved, exon- 
erated from any desire to know the secret of another 
woman's soul. 

" We all grew up here together," Trevenna begins. 
"I was like a brother, having no brothers and sisters of 
my own. Lloyd and I were in college together before his 
health failed; Basil had taken his degree. His whole 
heart and soul was in this estate. I used to think he cared 
twice as much for it as Lloyd, who was musical and 
dreamy and artistic, and to whom life had no distinct 
future." Though Trevenna does not mean it, his words 
are quite a stab to Doris's heart. " We used to have such 
splendid, stirring times here ; I do not mean that we were 
altogether bookish ; there were fun and pleasure and youth- 
ful delights. Agatha was our queen, and we all paid her 
homage. I fear I cannot make you understand the kind 
of influence she brought to bear upon us in all the higher 
moral and intellectual issues of life. She was fastidious, 
exclusive, proud, but not untender. She made her power 
felt ; she seemed to bring out what was best and loftiest in 
us. If she had lived in the old times, she might have been 
an Hypatia or an Aspasia. I sometimes think she and Basil 
should have changed places, she had so many scholarly 
tastes and ambitions, but she was feminine to the finest 
degree. 

" There had been an ideal to my life, a work to do for 
others, for humanity," and Trevenna's voice unconsciously 
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softens ; " to give back to God in work for his creatures 
the goodness and greatness and progress we make here, 
to so live as if self was not the chief inspiration. It 
was a kind of dimly defined dream, but it was of the best 
that was in me. Well, when the time came for a choice, 
— all through my college years I had been putting off and 
temporizing ; then this regal woman stood before me with 
her friendship. We never played at making love, — no 
man ever did that, with Agatha Wentworth, — but the 
blinding, dazzling possibility rose before me that if I had 
something worthy of her acceptance, she might some day 
stoop from her serene heights and take it. I do not 
blame her; it was my own desire that kept the vision 
before me that I wanted most to see. But I did love her, 
as men worship a saint, I was about to say, but to me she 
was a lovely and gracious woman as well. Still, the sur- 
roundings one would want for her were those that money 
alone could procure. There came an opening to me, so 
favorable indeed that it seemed like idiocy not to take it. 
I consulted her ; and she urged me, by appealing to my 
ambition and the power the coming position would give 
me, to do some of the higher work in the world. And I 
decided, too easily perhaps. I set myself about winning 
fortune and Agatha Wentworth. She was attractive to 
those older high-bred and cultured men, and now I under- 
stand that by right she belonged there. But then I could 
see nothing save my adoring passion for her. If I had 
come suddenly into her life, she must have discerned it ; as 
it was, I was one with Lloyd and Basil. She never 
thought, she could not think," — for in his chivalrous loy- 
alty he will not have her blamed by one suspicion, — " that 
I should endeavor to bridge over the gulf. I suppose Mr. 
Stii'ling pleased her long before ; he was quite a frequent 
visitor, and any one can see that she chose wisely. Still, for 
months I seemed to be swept out on a tumultuous sea, 
grasping at floating straws and finding no secure anchor. 
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I could not at first accept the fact that my beautiful fabrks 
had no foundation." 

Trevenna pauses, though he continues his slow pacing 
up and down. Doris is silent. It is the first time she has 
been made a confidante, for she can hardly call the stress 
under which Olive labored a voluntary confidence. 

*' I can go on, if I choose, to reasonable fame and 
fortune," Trevenna resumes abruptly. " But in the last 
year the old dreams have haunted me. Shall I — after 
having taken my own way, and finding my golden fruit 
turn to ashes in my mouth — go back and offer Grod the 
dissatisfaction and disappointment for his service ? " 

'* No," Doris Bays, her pure eyes alight with brave 
decision. *' But you can confess your mistake, and offer 
Him something higher, — a life's devotion and work." 

'^ It was not a mistake. I see that clearly. It was for 
my own personal delight." 

She has had so few questions in ethics presented to her, 
and Doris is not naturally analytical or introspective. The 
duties are plain to her ; the fine weighing and measuring is 
in some sense displeasing. So she goes straight to the 
root of the matter. 

''I think God forgives all sins against himself when 
truly repented of, whether they have been committed in 
partial or wilful ignorance. And no desire to do better is 
ever lost from his sight. If he were not all-wise and 
all- forgiving, what should we do? And if he had not 
promised his love to the uttermost, how would we dare 
repent and bring our sins and mistakes to him?" 

There is an indescribable blending of childlike faith 
and innocence in the light of the steady eyes. It seems 
so simple to her. He has only to go back a little way and 
take up the older purpose. 

Trevenna realizes dimly the complex reasoning that has 
so long swayed him ; that began, it seems to him, back with 
his first aspirations. Has he been fighting shadows all 
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these weary months ? Is it a sense of personal shame and 
humiliation that has kept him from deciding the ease for 
himself, — any wonder how Agatha Stirling will view the 
change ? For he must, or at least he will, return to West- 
water, since one of the finest of theological schools is 
here. 

" Yes," he replies, with a touch of joy in his voice ; " I 
must begin over again. Since I have been coming here, 
and you are so good to let me take up the olden home 
freedom that always chai-med me ; since I have been study- 
ing the change in Olive, which has been the work of your 
generous heart, the old life and aims have returned with 
tenfold force." 

A soft deprecating color flushes her face at the mention 
of Olive. She would like to protest, but would not that 
be an affectation? 

*' I wanted this settled before I met Mys. Stirling again. 
You will see how weak I was when at times I felt it would 
be a triumph to come up to her highest plans for me, and 
show her that I was sufficient for myself without hope of 
reward. There is a better way " ; and his voice takes on a 
tone of reverence. "But I have been keeping you, and 
you are tired — " 

" No," she returns frankly, " I am not tired." And her 
whole face has a curious, almost angelic strength in it. 
Still, she rises, for it is growing late, and the young man 
bids her a kindly adieu. 

She goes softly up the stairs, her silken skirt trailing 
along like the hush of summer waves when there is no 
wind to hurry them. Mrs. Fair comes to fasten doors 
and see that all is safe. 

" It was so delightful," she says eagerly. " And I do 
admire Mr. Stirling. Louise was like a radiant fairy ; no, 
a princess ; but Mrs. Stirling was a very queen." 

She can see Agatha floating up and down these wide 
stairs, worshipped by her train of youthful neophytes. 
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settling their doubts, answering their perplexities, marking 
out their lives, and yet how will it be in the end ? Lloyd's 
heart has been given to her^ and Basil surely does not sit 
at his proud sister's feet. Trevenna — how is it that she 
fancies a little ache and emptiness in Mrs. Stirling's soul ; 
and oh ! why should she pity her with such tenderness, 
why have a curious, half -guilty feeling as if it would be 
her little hand that would help to write desolation on the 
closely barred portals ? 

Reese Trevenna takes a long walk in the fine, clear Sep- 
tember air. There is no moon, but the sky is full of 
stars, the handiwork of that great Power they have all 
been used to disguising under veiled scientific terms. 
With a deferential outside toward religion, they have 
strayed to the embrace of false gods. He has more to 
repent of than he admitted to Mrs. Weritworth. 

When he does reach home, there is a light in the small 
sitting-room, and his mother is still up, pretending to pore 
over her book. 

'* Mother!" he cries dismayed, "have I kept you up 
until this time ? I quite forgot. You know there is never 
any one to wait for me in the city." 

A hr.lf -smile crosses her thin, fine face. 

" Did you go — to the church? " she asks hesitatingly. 

" I have not been a wedding guest." He smiles then ; 
but as she looks, there comes another kind of illumination 
over his face, making it less anxious and perplexed. 

'" Mother," and his voice is strangely softened, " I 
have had it all out with myself to-night. Your old desire 
will come to fruition. I shall enter the service of my 
Lord and Master." 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY LIFE? 

Miss Minturn's marriage is in everything the most 
striking contrast to that of her beautiful sister-in-law. 
She is married early in the morning at home, in her trav- 
elling-dress, and there are only the immediate relatives. 
Doris is invited, but some intangible influence holds her 
back, and the judge is not slow to express his vexation 
afterward. It was an olive-branch that she should not 
have failed to accept. 

For some reason, — is it that Westwater seeks to distin- 
guish itself above all other towns? — the season of the 
most elegant social life does not begin until late in 
August. People are tired then of journeying about, and 
cities have not put on their most seductive array. Water- 
ing-places have degenerated into fag-ends, — clerks and 
middle classes on brief vacations. But now for two or 
three months Westwater blossoms out like an enchanted 
land. Houses that have been shut up nearly all the year 
are opened. Lawns and the wide hospitable porches are 
brilliant with moving figures in soft and flowing robes and 
tints of cream and azure, with bits of color interspersed, 
and groups of children that may just have stepped out of 
a book. Young men lounging gracefully, dark-eyed or 
golden-haired girls swinging in hammocks in glints of 
sunshine and spaces of shade. Lawn-tennis and garden 
parties, a stately half-dozen or so of horseback riders to 
go cantering by, or the glittering roll of carriage wheels 
with their occupants in the perfection of indolent enjoy- 
ment. 
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It seems to Doris almost like the brilliance of a foreign 
town. She drives out with her nm*se and baby, and 
Olive or Mrs. Ashmead. Last year it was all so dif- 
ferent, with the Gilberts to assume proprietorship. A 
heat still flies up in Doris's face, and she takes herself to 
task for ingratitude as she thinks of them. Does she 
really owe her uncle any high duty that should demand a 
sacrifice ? And she cannot quite f oiget that it was through 
their ambition and grasping interventton that she has been 
placed in a false light and held up to disapproval. There 
is BO much to live down. Will all her glad young life be 
spent in the endeavor ? 

The marriages have been duly canvassed. The first 
cannot inspire a thought of dissent, and the second is 
warmly approved save by the few who know Basil best. 
That it seems a good marriage in a worldly sense is most 
true. Basil Wentworth is coming up rapidly. He has 
thrown his whole manful energy into his business, and 
friends congratulate the judge on his promising young 
colleague. Indeed, some of the older men do not hesi- 
tate to say that Lloyd's marriage, although seeming so 
hard to bear, has been a most excellent thing, and roused 
the best that was in Basil. Westwater has given him a 
generous sympathy, and now proffers a high admiration. 

It has held severely aloof from Mrs. Lloyd Wentworth, 
who was supposed to be a schemer and intrigante^ and 
who would no doubt endeavor to push herself into the 
circles that were always cordially open to her husband. 
But she has not even knocked at their doors. And at the 
wedding she looked a refined, well-bred little lady, to 
whom Mr. Stirling and Professor Wyse paid special atten- 
tion. They glance at her in the caniage, and more than 
one admits the exceeding purity of her refined, and — 
yes, pretty face. 

Beside the larger gayeties, there are quiet teas and 
social evenings. Doris is met at the Prescotts' and at 
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Judge Minturn's, and she proves her right to her social 
standing, independent of her husband's prestige. From 
Mrs. Ashmead she has gathered many hints of West- 
water's social demands and usage, much more than from 
Olive's half -irony and animadversion. Olive sometimes 
accompanies her. She is now domesticated at the Elms. 
Larch Avenue is undergoing repairs and renovations for 
the bride, whose tour of the Lakes and Canada is to be 
but a month. 

There is also a mild discussion over Reese Trevenna 
throwing up such excellent prospects and turning his fine 
abilities to the church. It may be heroic, but more than 
one considers it a pity. His mother is a happy woman, 
for all of heaven seems opened to her in the granting of 
this, her life prayer, her heart's deske. He has come 
home again, and enrolled himself at the seminary, and 
taken the place in many respects that he held years ago. 

Agatha Stirling muses deeply over this. Whatever 
Trevenna may do cannot affect her, outwardly at least. 
She knows now, as she half supposed before, that his 
election was made with more direct reference to herself 
than the little world about her suspected. She has been 
proud of her influence to shape and restrain and deter- 
mine the future for others. Even now, so little has her 
marriage touched her, she still thinks a life akin to that 
olden one, where she could make her intellectual strength 
felt, and be the one peerless soul, with these adoring eyes 
turned to her with the absorbing interest that is not love, 
she would be quite as well content. But it is Doris Went- 
worth who spoiled and flawed that ambition. 

Olive is quite devotee. There is a half -surmise in the 
air that this is the inducement shining on Trevenna's 
path, but Agatha knows better. Still, it can matter 
nothing to her. 

"I liked your cousin's wife so much!" Mr. Stirling 
remarks one day. "She evinces remarkable taste and 
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judgment for bo young a person, and displays a culture 
that is rather surprising. Is she going into society now? 
Why not ask her to a quiet little dinner with a few 
friends." 

" Yes," Agatha replies, with an absent acquiescence. 

Richmond Stirling looks at his beautiful wife, quite 
unconscious that she feels, rather than sees, the glance. 
He wanted her so much, he worshipped her from afar for 
so long a time, wondering if it was possible to transplant 
her into his life. He imagined he could add so much to 
it, could make it blossom and fruit, and come to a glorious 
harvest time. A little to his surprise, perhaps, he gained 
it, but it has not met his expectations ; it has not even 
blossomed any further, but stands still in stately radiance, 
fragrant, but he misses the vital glow and warmth, the 
keen interest that made all about her kindle with her own 
enthusiasm. She is very gentle, and defers to him 
readily ; she is an elegant mistress of his house ; nay, she 
is even solicitous about his comfort, wishes, and pleasures, 
but the elusive charm that lured one to follow on is no 
longer there. 

He does not know of any other dissatisfaction with 
Doris than that interfering with Basil's prospects, and 
certainly Basil makes no moan over it. Doris is in the 
family, and very charming he found her; so why not 
bring her into their circle, and brighten the young life 
that has already tasted deeply of the cup of sorrow ? 

Then he meets her one evening at the Minturns*. She 
has driven over in the afternoon for some directions, and 
they have kept her to supper. There is only Mrs. Howard 
to entertain the few friends, and she begs her to stay. 
Judge Minturn is proud to present his pretty little client 
to two or three of these graybeards. But Mr. Stu-ling 
captures her, and they have a talk over Doris's life 
abroad. She tells her little incidents so simply ; they are 
interspersed with bits of scenery, pictures that made a 
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Strong impression, or music that enraptured her. At the 
opera of the '' Huguenots," rendered by some of the finest 
singers, how they touched her soul by their transcendent 
voices he can guess by the rapt expression of her eyes. 
She says, — 

"We could not stay to hear it through. I was so 
sorry, but Lloyd was almost wild with a headache, and I 
made him come home," as if hers was the authority. 
" We did not go here or there, Lloyd was so tired " ; and 
then, " I longed so to go through the gallery, but we only 
stopped for a few pictures that Lloyd wanted so much 
to see." 

Can she never have this bright, glad time of her life 
over again? he wonders. She is unconscious of the true 
heroism of it, but his sympathies go out to her as they 
have not for many a day. The sacrifice seems too great. 
Simply to be Lloyd Wentworth's widow, and the mother 
to the heir of the Elms, does not compensate for the 
years of joy she might have had elsewhere. 

"I should like to see your boy," he exclaims, with 
interest. 

All the dainty mother look illumines her face, a sweet 
gravity as well. She is not foolishly effusive, but her 
voice drops to a tender key. 

"Olive is so fond of him," she replies, with delight. 
" I am glad there was something to come in her life — " 

They both have the same thought. She colors delicately, 
and then says, with a little half -laugh, that the baby is on 
exhibition a good part of the time, and is quite unspoiled. 
He can see it at his pleasure. 

They both call one day when they are out driving. 
Mrs. Stirling is gracious, but wears the society languor 
that forbids any heartsome interest. Baby is in his most 
entertaining mood, but keeps close to Aunt Olive, casting 
critical glances out of his large brown eyes, that cer- 
tainly are much more like Basil's than like his father's. 
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Agatha invites them both, Mr. Stirling specifies a day, 
and Doris assents, with a little trepidation. 

'* Must we go?" she asks, in a rather frightened tone, 
of Olive, " or was it merely — " 

'' If you do not want to go, you can trump up some- 
thing, and send a regret. I don't suppose Agatha would 
care much." 

" But I do like Mr. StirUng." 

'* Then I would go," Olive returns, with interest. 

" I like him much better than I fancied I should. I 
sometimes feel that I should enjoy shaking Agatha out of 
her eternal calm." 

Graham Wentworth has made the most of his holiday, ' 
and quite haunts the Elms. He amuses Doris intensely. 
He is so bright, so luxuriously lazy, and has a way of 
appealing to everybody to sustain the most improbable 
opinions and theories. His versions of the symposiums, 
as he terms them, that took place when they were all at 
the Elms, are among the most delightful of dainty 
burlesques. 

Doris is really sorry when he has gone, and he promises 
to send them some letters from Washington. The glowing 
autumn flares into Indian summer and burns to ashes. The 
streets are still gay, but the lawns have a rather deserted 
look, and no one haunts the shade. There are dinners 
and balls and private theatricals. Mr. and Mrs. Basil 
Wentworth come home, and there is a succession of re- 
ceptions ; her house is too small for one grand crush. 

Olive and Doris go to the first one, which is almost 
exclusively family relatives. The house is a perfect gem, 
and its mistress very affable. Even Basil seems to unbend 
a little, but Doris secretly shivers, and the old refrain 
rings through her soul. Lloyd's '' dearly loved cousin ! " 
Oh, how could it be ! How could that sweet, fine, sunny 
nature beat against such an iceberg ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Lenox are to winter in Paris. West- 
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water shrinks a little as cold weather comes on, and some 
of the houses retire to gloom and desertion. And now, 
when the dancing and archery and lawn-tennis subside, 
when daintily arrayed fairies no longer flit about walks 
and verandas, the old blue blood of statesmen and schol- 
ars and poets and savants comes to the front and enter- 
tains distinguished guests, gives dinners that are feasts of 
reason if not the lighter flow of soul. 

Then holiday fetes and young people's balls intervene, 
and Christmas is kept with a kind of old-fashioned rever- 
ence and delightful festivities. Doris and Olive share 
largely in these. The Elms gives a feast to the mission- 
school children, who are scrubbed and dressed in holiday 
attire. Olive and Trevenna are the managers, but Doris 
is so charming, so entertaining, that the children look 
upon her as a being quite from fairy-land. 

In the quiet that succeeds, Doris is startled by a most 
unlooked-for event. Uncle Gilbert, at a dinner on some 
festive occasion, has been stricken with apoplexy, and dies 
the next day. Aunt Gilbert hurries from the friends she 
has been visiting and buries her husband. She is alone, 
and, as usual, penniless. 

Certainly Doris's duty here is evident. Her mother's 
sister must not be allowed to go wandering about the 
world, subsisting on the charity of friends. She sends 
for her at once, and Aunt Gilbert comes in the deepest 
trappings of woe. Like many others, she thinks now 
it is her duty to magnify her husband's kindliness, and 
invent virtues for him ; to sing his praises in a continual 
Miserere. Her little legacy has disappeared in this brief 
while. 

It seems to Doris Wentworth as if fate had dealt her 
another unkind blow. She has made quite a position for 
herself ; she has begun to gather a circle of friends about 
her, and has many nice invitations. Her aunt is not vul- 
gar in any sense of coarseness, but she sees now that her 
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polish is a veneering of second-rate society. She would 
rather have her a frank, simple-hearted woman, but it is 
too late in life to make her over. She must try to set out 
what is best and really valuable in her in the most admira- 
ble light, and simply leave the rest. 

There is another point in which Doris shows her del- 
icacy. 

*'I am going to make you a little allowance, aunt," 
she says in a light, kindly way, as if she feared to wound 
her ; but Mrs. Gilbert is not morbidly sensitive where 
money is concerned. " My income is paid quarterly, and 
when it comes you shall have yours regularly." 

*' That is very good of you, Doris," she replies, wiping 
away some tears. "I always felt that I should get my 
reward when I took you from school, though your poor 
uncle was opposed to my doing it. I never told you this 
before, and it was one reason why I was a little anxious 
for you to marry well. He had been unfortunate, but he 
was the most generous of men when he had anything. 
But I never supposed that dreadful night at Novara was 
to be the beginning of your good fortune." 

Good fortune ! It seems to Doris as if she must cry 
out with shame and pain. She so hates secrets and con- 
cealments and little pitfalls that may any moment yawn in 
one's path. Almost she has come to believe that Uoyd 
Wentworth chose her of his own unbiassed fancy, and 
now the ghost of reproach rises up before her. She is 
innocent, but she must always feel guilty. 

However, at present Aunt Gilbert insists upon the most 
rigorous seclusion. She does not disdain Mrs. Fair or 
Mrs. Ashmead. So the two girls have their evenings and 
their friends, and Olive does study to make herself enter- 
taining, though sometimes the wellnigh ungovernable im- 
pulse comes over her, to sweep them all out and shut her- 
self up with the beloved organ and old dreams. 

She also consents to Graham's solicitations, and the 
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two go to Washington for a fortnight. Mrs. Wentworth 
is there, staying with some cousins, and she greets Doris 
with unexpected cordiality. Graham proves the most 
delightful of cavaliers ; and Doris, with her bright, eager 
interest in all about her, pleases him immeiisely. 

Indeed, he is quite sure now that everybody made an 
unnecessary fuss about Lloyd's wife. She has as much 
style, and perhaps as much beauty, as most of the women 
one meets, and that charming truth and innocence is so 
captivating, the spirit of utter unworldliness that charmed 
Lloyd first and always. She is so glad to be liked by her 
husband's cousins, even moderately. To win them is the 
work he, Lloyd, gave her to do ; and it will lend a purpose 
to the life that might become both vapid and narrow if 
shut in too much with her own small duties. 

For she realizes with a touch of exceeding sadness that 
she can never be a glad young girl, thi'owing herself with 
ardor into youthful pleasures. Not but what the pleasures 
look beguiling to her, and the sweet, girlish faces, with 
their fresh enthusiasms, bring a pang to her soul. But for 
her weight of sorrow she, too, could have laughed and 
danced with the merriest of them all. She tries to fancj 
how it would have seemed simply to have had an endear- 
ing friendship with Lloyd, if, indeed, she had been one of 
his cousins. Has she loved him with that finest and 
highest love ? 

It is like being recreant to a great trust to say she has 
not. By whom can she measure love? Dr. and Mrs. 
Prescott have come to be her ideals among elderly people. 
But they began in youth, and their lives have flowed on 
serenely. No children even have come to divide that 
beautiful oneness. If she and Lloyd had gone on living 
together thirty or even forty years ! yet she cannot see 
the vital certainty of that. It was not like other lives, 
not like any that she has ever seen, but just a passing 
vision beginning in the middle, with the end clearly in 
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view, that might have been melancholy but for the resig- 
nation, the utter lack of any hope for the future. 

It has left, like an unfipished strain of music, a vague 
possibility that haunts her, as if she stood in some but half- 
created world of her own, waiting for the next chords to 
evolve the mystery, but all is silence. Where can she 
look? Mr. and Mrs. Stirling are extremely satisfactory to 
the world of fashion ; but is it so, or does Doris imagine a 
weary, dissatisfied look in her eyes? That Mr. Stirling 
worships her is most true ; why cannot she worship in 
return? What stands between, — a marble-like shadow? 
Is it a hint of some other love that would have kindled her 
if she had lingered long enough beside it? Then Basil, 
the cold, self-contained man, polite to the most indefinable 
line, and the stylish Mrs. Basil, who is always going or 
receiving, — do they ever sit at home and talk over what 
they have heard and seen ? She cannot imagine it. 

After all, is she not dreaming of impossibilities, idealiz- 
ing the world ? Must she not, as every other person has 
to sooner or later, take it just as it is, with its men and 
women of various standards and beliefs and aims ? 

Doris Wentworth is not unreasonable, a little too direct 
and intense perhaps, as young people are wont to be, but 
she has so far accepted what has come to her with a quiet 
demeanor, that seems satisfaction to most people. Only, 
she is growing older, with a larger comprehension of all 
matters, and like other earnest souls, asks herself what she 
shall do with the years to come. 

Something of this she puts into words to Judge Minturn, 
a few weeks after her return. 

"I should like to know about the business and the 
accounts," she says. " I should like to be identified with 
some real things of life. I want to know how to give my 
child the training best fitted for what he will have to do, 
that will make him manly and strong and wise, worthy to 
fill a man's place in the world." 
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Just now Aunt Olive takes possession of him. She has 
developed a curious passion of mother love ; it has the 
jealousy, the absorbing fondness, the pretty tenderness 
that exclude nearly every one else. She can just tolerate 
Doris, but it maddens her to see him in Mrs. Gilbert's 
arms. It seems sometimes to Doris as if she was to have 
no comfort in her own household, as if there must forever 
be an apple of discord. 

Judge Minturn surveys her slowly. She has changed 
since the day she came to him with her heroic errand, but 
never once has she f siiled in meeting his expectations of 
her. Small, slender, and girlish as she looks, she has a 
strand of solemn strength ; she has a rare, wise way of 
threading intricate paths, and not tearing herself unneces- 
sarily with thorns. 

" There would be no objection," he answers, to his own 
slow scrutiny it seems. "Basil is so busy with other 
matters that I have to be trustee and everything. And it 
might prove a wise course in case a stranger had to come 
in. Women's brains, as a general thing, don't count much 
for business." And he laughs. 

''They might be trained," Doris replies, with a sense of 
amusement. 

" Basil, as you know, has covered himself with renown 
by the manner in which he won his great suit." 

There is all the pride of fatherhood in Judge Minturn's 
eyes. 

"Yes," Doris answers. "I heard through Mr. Stir- 
ling. He considers it a great success." 

" And so it is. I don't mind telling you, you quiet 
little mouse, that there is a project on foot to send Basil 
to Washington, to the House. It is time we had some new 
strong blood, men who are ambitious for something better 
than money. Did Stirling tell you that ? I never knew him 
to take the slightest interest in politics before. Basil will 
have the best influence in the county." 
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Doris draws a long breath. She is very glad, indirectly ; 
Lloyd would have enjoyed it so. Always she returns to 
a sense of how events would have affected him. She 
has never been an open and avowed mourner, like Aunt 
Gilbert ; but it is as if Lloyd was just beyond somewhere, 
out of her sight, but coming back presently. For herself 
she shrinks from the man who is doubly cold to her ; who, 
if they are alone a moment, never exchanges a word. 

'' So I shall have to look after the estate, but I am 
dropping out of some of the more confining business. 
And if you like, you could go over matters with me. There 
will be a long while yet before Master Lloyd is twenty- 
one." 

Doris is pleased with the concession. She spends 
mornings at Judge Minturn's, in the comfortable " den," 
as he calls it, and ends by a long talk with Mrs. Howard, 
whose daughters are fast becoming companionable. Doris 
likes to watch them, and wonder how it would have been 
with her if her mother had lived. 

The affairs of the estate do surprise Doris. The lega- 
cies have been paid during this time, without materially 
diminishing the property, so profitable have some of 
BasiFs investments proved. And when Doris has learned 
the extent of sacrifice she and her baby have cost him, 
she is simply appalled. If she were to win every other 
member of the family to a condoning regard, this would 
still be quite impossible. But it seems as if, could she 
once go to him, and explain how utterly unaware she was, 
how innocent in intent and purpose, he could not hold this 
great sin against her. It almost chills her love for Lloyd's 
boy, for her child. Let her take up her burden, then, and 
bear it meekly, not blaming him that he feels wounded and 
sore, and has grown stern and cold. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

TOUCHED Wirn THE WAND OF TRUTH. 

It is a night in midsummer, with the moon at its full. 
The spacious lawn at the Fairlies' is magically softened by 
the slow-moving orb in the heavens, ^nd reflecting myriad 
tints from the colored lamps and lanterns. The band dis- 
courses bewitching strains, and gay groups flit about, or 
linger in statuesque poses and attitudes. There is danc- 
ing, laughing, and jesting, and more serious talking. The 
Fairlies are on that mysterious social border-land ; they 
have large mills at Bedford, and have established them- 
selves in one of the old houses, much modernized, but still 
it has a certain flavor of the generations that have gone 
before. Mr. Fairlie is a modern man of strong character 
and high integrity ; his legal business is intrusted to Judge 
Minturn's firm, and he is foremost in Basil Wentworth's 
political future. He admires the young man in his earnest, 
whole-hearted way, and is arranging the canvass so that it 
shall be in no wise disagreeable to the candidate. 

The ladies of the Fairlie household are well educated 
and agreeable, and have travelled considerably. They 
are not as exclusive as the Stirlings, the Gwynnes, the 
Wentworths, and several others, and one meets people at 
their house who have not the sign-royal of blue blood ; 
still they are always presentable, and never of the vulgar 
rich order. Under the circumstances, it would be rude and 
quite impolitic for the Wentworths to hold aloof at this 
midsummer night, that has a twofold aspect, that of a 
garden party and a musicale. 

Graham is at home, and has insisted upon Olive and 
Doris accepting him as an escort. Trevenna is there also, 
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and Graham manages that he shall look after Olive. As 
for Doris, she seems in an enchanted realm. Such mnsic 
would entice the steps of any Eurydice. There are 
selections from "The Walpurgis Night," that carry her 
back to those perfect days of the past ; there are Strauss 
waltzes and Austrian music, in which Venice seems to be 
again before her eyes, and even Lloyd himself is near. 
How utterly delightful it is ! 

She looks like a simple young girl, in her soft, white 
gown. There is a cluster of deep purple ribbon loops at 
her throat, and one in the drapery of her dress. She 
wears no jewelry beside her wedding ring, and her 
mother's engagement ring, — she had none of her own, 
though Lloyd evinced quite a passion for buying her rings 
and other trinkets. 

And at first she feels quite lost in this gay throng. To 
Graham's chagrin she will not dance ; but as the evening 
wears on, and she meets many charming people, a sense of 
enjoyment blossoms out in her face and makes her radiant. 
Mr. Stilling is very agreeable, and Mrs. Stirling quite 
unbends. One and another beg to be introduced. Gra- 
ham grumbles in a kind of humorous way that is wonder- 
fully amusing, and directs her movements quite as if he 
had some special right. 

The one who interests her most this evening is Mrs. 
Basil Wentworth. She is not handsome and stately like 
Mrs. Stirling, but rather brilliant and imperious, though 
quite as tall and elegant in figure, with dark hair and 
flashing dark eyes. To-night her dress is mostly black 
lace over something golden and shimmering, and she we^s 
yellow flowers. Basil talks with the knots of middle-aged 
men, she dances with young and distinguished looking 
partners, and in the glow and harmonious movement she 
is really beautiful, but there is something hard and indif- 
ferent about her face. Agatha's is weary, languid, listless. 
She dances too, and once waltzes with Graham. Doris 
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thinks she could watch her all night. But Mrs. Basil is 
fascinating as well. 

" Why you grave old Don ! " cries a bright young 
voice at Basil's elbow. '' No wonder they talk of send- 
ing you to Congress I How you^have all changed, except 
Olive, who looks the most natural of the whole house- 
hold? And you are nearly all married." 

Basil recognizes the fresh, youthful face that ought to 
grow older, but does not. 

" Conyngham ! " he exclaims. " You are back here at 
Westwater ! '* 

" Well, you do not suppose I am going to steal the 
town ? " and Conyngham gives a merry, rippling laugh. 
" Why, you do not know how good, how utterly delightful 
it is to get among old friends again I Only you are all 
so immensely changed. I have come down to see about 
mother's house. She sold it, you know, but she will have 
to take it back, and my wife had heard so much of West- 
water that she was anxious to have a look at it. It is one 
of the loveliest of towns. And just this morning I stum- 
bled over Grace Fairlie, and half begged an invitation to 
the event of the season. Actually you seldom see any- 
thing as pretty at a watering-place." 

Conyngham laughs again, a cheery, wholesome sound 
that almost takes Basil back to boyhood. Alfred is not 
nearly as young as he looks, and was Graham's contem- 
porary. But he might be a good dozen years Basil's 
junior from present appearances. 

'' It is a most delightful entertainment," Basil replies ; 
but there is a curious apprehension in his mind, side by 
side with a presentiment of something he has known would 
happen. Mrs. Lloyd stands over yonder, quite uncon- 
scious of any impending danger; and Basil more than 
half wishes she were not here. Yet the events that are 
set for any one to meet do overtake them sooner or later, 
and he has known ail along this would meet her face to 
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face. He shrinks intensely from the gossip that must 
ensue, and rouses himself to lead Conyngham out of this 
vicinity. There is a little talk about his mother's house 
and foreclosure proceedings ; then some one takes him off 
Basil's hands, who then saunters back. Doris has quite 
a little court about her. Grace Fairlie and two or three 
fair young girls are chatting eagerly. 

For the first time, Basil Wentworth allows himself to 
see the face of his cousin's wife in an unprejudiced man- 
ner. As she glances up, the light seems reflected in her 
eyes, and he can see the blue so like a deeper heaven than 
this night sky. The fair, smooth brow with swelling tem- 
ples, the softly rounded chin that is just defined against 
the neck, the pearly pink ear, the crown of golden hair, 
but above all that sweet, high, unworldly expression. 
Somewhere in Lloyd's letter that adjective is used. 

While he is studying her so intently, there is a movement 
in the circle. Grace Fairlie beckons, some one comes; 
there is a gesture of her hand as she utters two names, and 
Mrs. Wentworth responds in a pretty, elegant manner to 
Mr. Conyngham. The light is full in her face. She does 
not blench, there is no ripple of conscious color, and the 
eyes are noble, tender ; he feels that, utterly against his 
will. Can she be so consummate an actress ? Conyngham 
he cannot see ; surely the young fellow could not so suc- 
cessfully carry off the duplicity. 

They all rise now and stroll to a fountain. Conyngham 
walks one side of Mrs. Wentworth. She bends her head 
a trifle to catch what he is saying. Is it the secret under- 
standing between them ? Al Conyngham is noble enough 
not to betray a woman when he holds some unorthodox 
knowledge in his hand. Basil admires him for that. And 
now he hopes the secret may be kept. She is winning 
favor somewhat, and though he knows and must despise 
her, he will be glad for the child's sake to have her old 
lover keep silence on so discreditable a matter. 
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Ah, it is not simply her old lover ! " Some scandal 
with a count." Basil's cheek flushes hotly. A scandal 
about one of the Wentworth women ! How can he 
endure it? 

The guests change about so continually that it is a series 
of pictures. Once Basil's eyes fall upon his wife. She is 
waltzing with Delmar Randolph, and his brow glooms over. 
She is very gay ; her whole life and soul is in society. She 
never cares to shine for him at home, — does he care to 
have her ? He is so busy, so full of his own plans and 
projects, and she is Judge Minturn's daughter. But if 
she could hold herself high and fine like Agatha ! 

Somewhere again he meets with Conyngham. 

" I want you to see my wife," the latter says, with par- 
donable pride. '' We shall remain here for a week or two, 
revisiting old haunts, and Mrs. Lloyd Wentworth has been 
good enough to ask us to the Elms. What splendid times 
we all used to have there ? Poor Lloyd ! How sad that 
he should have to leave all, and how lovely Mrs. Went- 
worth is ! " 

There is something in the tone that rouses Basil ; the 
suggestion of a first interview, in which he has been sur- 
prised. He is caiTying it on well. 

" You met her abroad, I believe, with her aunt ? " Went- 
worth says, in an outwardly calm tone. 

" Who? Mrs. Wentworth? Why, no ; I never saw her 
until to-night. And pray who may her aunt "be ? " he 
asks, with perceptible amusement. 

"A Mrs. Gilbert/' Basil answers, slowly. "They 
came on with her. They had been at Florence." And 
in his momentary confusion he makes his pronoun plural. 

''Mrs. Gilbert, Florence," the other echoes, with a 
puzzled air. " Not Mr. and Mrs. Anson Gilbert? " 

'' Yes. Mr. Gilbert is dead." 

"Died in New York. Yes, I met him there. Went- 
worth, you don't mean they are related to lier ! " 
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Conyngham stops short. There is such an infinite dis- 
dain in his voice that Basil is startled. 

"Mrs. Anson Gilbert is her aunt, certainly. She is at 
the Elms now." 

'' Well, I cannot get that straight in a moment. Flor- 
ence, you said. They were at Florence when I spent a 
winter there. Oh, see here, Wentworth ! you are awfully 
confused on one point. What did you mean about my 
having met your cousin's wife ? She was not at Florence ; 
she does n't look old enough to have been anywhere before 
she married Lloyd. I don't see where the Gilberts kept 
her." 

Basil knows, at least from her own account, that she 
was at school at Brussels. Can there be some mistake 
in all this wretched business ? Has he — yes, if the story 
is not true, he has condemned her most unjustly. He, so 
proud of his own fine sense of justice, his honor, his 
perfect impartiality, and at the instant he stands quite 
amazed. Now he must get at the whole truth. He will 
not be cowardly enough to slip out lest he may be con- 
victed. 

" A friend wrote to my mother — " How can he best 
relate the unsavory incident ? "Are you quite sure she 
was not at Florence with her aunt? Mrs. Gilbert had a 
niece — " 

"Wentworth, some one has mixed matters badly for 
you," the young fellow says, with a most convincing 
frankness. "You don't mean that you heard about — 
about my old escapade ? I '11 tell you how that was. The 
Gilberts kept a kind of free-and-easy house, — respecta- 
ble enough and all that, but Gilbert was a gambler. And 
they had a Miss Kingsford that winter, — Julia Kingsford, 
— but everybody called her Juno. She was one of your 
tall, black-eyed women with brilliant color, who could ride 
and shoot and drive a four-in-hand, and — well, the kind 
of a woman that takes a man off his feet. Everybody 
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went down to her, and I — I can laugh about it now, but 
I was hard hit, and one night, when she had quite bewil- 
dered me, I asked her to marry me, and, by Jove ! she 
accepted. It set mother half crazy, but she need n't have 
flown to my rescue. The peerless Juno, it seems, was 
engaged to half a dozen others, and she really did try to 
get an old count, who had a place outside the city and 
was n't altogether bankrupt, but I believe the count did n't 
intend marriage. There was quite a scandal, and mother 
earned me off. It seems supremely ridiculous now. The 
Gilberts gave up their house. I never knew where they 
went, and was amazed at running over Mr. Gilbert in 
New York. He said Mrs. Gilbert was at Albany or some- 
where ; I'm sure it wasn't Westwater. I should have 
recognized that^ you know. Miss Kingsford wasn't a 
niece ; I do not think she was any connection. What 
was Mrs. Lloyd's maiden name ? " 

" Hawthorne, Doris Hawthorne." 

A curious feeling pervades Basil Wentworth. He re- 
peats the name softly to himself. Is he glad to have her 
stand clear ? Can it be that he has yielded so easily to a 
gossiping story, and been cruelly, wilfully unjust? 

" What a pretty name ! " exclaims Conyngham, in a 
tone of honest admiration. '' Oh, no I if I had seen her 
I could n't have forgotten. I don't wonder Lloyd wanted 
her. I can just imagine what such a sweet, soft-toned, 
tender girl, with those lovely eyes, must have been to him. 
How could he bear to die and leave her ! " 

Wentworth is silent from sheer amazement. 

" I quite want to see Mrs. Gilbert," Conyngham says. 
" She wasn't so bad, but Gilbert was a sort o^ swindler. 
I 've heard other people talk about him ; and he did make 
quite a business of gambling." 

"Mrs. Wentworth is Mrs. Gilbert's niece," Basil says, 
with emphasis. 

They have strolled around to the spacious veranda. 
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Mrs. Conyngham, a fair, rather pretty woman, with a 
decidedly English face, stands on the step conversing. 
Her husband UMikes a little gesture, and she comes down 
to him. 

" I am so glad to see you ! *' she exclaims, in a pleased 
tone. *' I have heard so much about the Elms and all of 
you, and now I have met every member of your family, 
except Mrs. Lenox. Mrs. Wentworth has kindly invited 
us to the Elms. Mamma Conyngham is always so enthu- 
siastic ii^ its praise. How sad that your cousin's widow 
should be there alone ! What a brief, pathetic life ! 
How could she live through it ? And she is exceedingly 
lovely.'' 

Doris is coming up on Graham's arm. She pauses and 
smiles. What indescribable chann is there in the face? 
For a moment Basil questions his own judgment, his pene- 
tration ; and yet, does it change one aspect, that Lloyd 
was drawn into the marriage ? Is she quite guiltless ? 

Doris does color beneath his quick glance. She has 
been very happy all the evening, but Basil's look seems to 
upbraid her. Must she go mourning all her days? It 
was Lloyd's last desire that she should not allow this 
sorrow to overshadow her whole life. 

" I hope you have had a pleasant evening," Basil 
Wentworth says to her, in a rather constrained tone. 

It is so unusual for him to notice her that she starts 
involuntarily. Is his voice touched with irony ? 

" It has been delightful ! " and a sudden bravery lights 
her face. She has decided that he will never be friendly 
with her, so why should she fear him ? 

He thigks of half a dozen commonplaces, but they 
seem to have some reflection in them. For once, he is 
utterly at loss, and Graham begs that she will come in 
and have an ice. 

''Olive spoke of going home; let us look for her," 
Doris suggests. 
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They do not look far. Olive is quite ready to return ; 
indeed, it is almost midnight ; so Graham goes to see 
about the carriage. Basil would give considerable for 
the courage to cross over and say good night to them, 
and some other little word, perhaps. If he has wronged 
her, surely he is honorable enough to make amends. 

He is still standing thei-e as they walk down the broad 
path, and he holds out his hand to Olive. 

"Really!" his sister exclaims, with a light laugh, 
when they are once in the carriage, " is Basil electioneer* 
ing ? Perhaps he is practising up a little. He even spoke 
to you, did n't he, Doris?" 

"Yes," is the soft answer, without any comment. 

"Mrs. Basil doesn't seem at all afraid of him," Olive 
goes on. " I wonder if he does like her being so gay, 
so—" 

"Why should she mope!" exclaims Graham. "I 
admire her spirit. Basil never was a gay society man. 
How did he come to marry Miss Minturn ? " 

"I suppose he wanted the connection," Olive returns, 
dryly. " And if he should go to Washington, she will 
be in her element." 

" I don't know but it is finer to be a queen under your 
own roof than a subject in some other place. But cer- 
tainly the Fairlies excelled to-night. I never saw any- 
thing finer in Westwater." 

" But how people can go forever — every night ! " Olive 
says, in a rather carping tone. 

"My dear girl, if you danced and promenaded and 
flirted, you would know," her brother returns, patroniz- 
ingly. 

"I liked Mr. and Mrs. Conyngham so much," says 
Doris, in the soft tone that tranquillizes one's nerves. 

"And you made a conquest," Olive replies. Even in 
the semi-darkness one can understand that she is pleased. 

" Doris," Graham begins, though he has not dared to 
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call her by her Christian name half a dozen times, " do 
you mean always to be such a little nun ? " 

"I was not very — quiet," she returns, with an effort 
to find the proper adjective. 

" But you just talk and walk around. And you are so 
young." 

'' I may grow older," Doris responds, archly. 

That is aot what he desired to suggest. How can he 
make her understand ? 

They have reached home. Graham decides to accept 
the hospitality of the Elms. The great cause of his 
mother's and Basil's prejudice is quite unknown to him, 
and he sees no reason why they should not all be friends 
with the lovely little mistress of the Elms. In truth, 
he is sure there will be a reason presently why they 
must. 

The Conynghams come the next day to luncheon, and 
Mrs. Gilbert is more than surprised — delighted. Though 
Miss Kingsford made rather an esdandre at the last, the 
winter at Florence was charming, and she brightens into 
her olden self. She has never felt quite at home with 
the Wentworth relatives. There is a secret misgiving in 
her soul that they despise her. She wishes, indeed, that 
Doris had asserted herself strongly in the beginning and 
held them in check. But Doris is the kind of person 
Mrs. Gilbert would never understand. 

However, to-day Doris is quite satisfied with her. It 
is like the old times when they all travelled from Novara 
to Venice ; the motherly grace comes out, the kindly desire 
to see all about her happy. She is not over-effusive on 
the subject of her poor, dead husband ; it may be that 
she fears some remembrance of rather discreditable mat- 
ters may linger in Conyngham's mind. So she contents 
herself with discussing the bright events of the winter. 

"Did I hear that Miss Kingsford married?" Conyng- 
ham asks. 
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"Yes; a Russian nobleman, with an unpronounceable 
name. We were in Paris awhile the next winter, and I 
heard about it, quite a splendid affair. She was a very 
spirited and attractive girl." 

" Yes," he says. The episode looks quite ridiculous to 
him now. "Mrs. Wentworth, where were you that gay 
winter?" he inquires. 

" Doris was really a little girl at school. I went for 
her in June of the next summer, and some one found 
her out and carried her off. I never could manage to 
keep any daughters," Mrs. Gilbert concludes, bridling 
her head with the elation of success, if her voice is 
regretful. 

Mrs. Conyngham and Doris compare notes about Brus- 
sels and Naples. They go up to the nursery to see 
Master Lloyd, who is strong, hearty, and boisterous, as 
unlike either parent as can well be imagined. Mrs. 
Conyngham has a little girl at home. They look over 
engravings, curiosities ; they listen to one of Olive's organ 
recitals; and linger, as Mr. Conyngham declares, in an 
enchanted country, trying their utmost to persuade Doris 
to return them a visit in winter, when New York abounds 
with gayeties. They are cordial with Mrs. Gilbert; 
indeed, who could fail to be in her present attractive 
mood ? As for her, it is so delightful to feel one's own 
power agaiji. In her secret heart she knows her life will 
be much more enjoyable without Mr. Gilbert, though it 
seems rather more impressive to mourn decorously for 
him. 

They all go out in the family carriage. Mr. Conyng- 
ham is set down at Judge Minturn's oflSce. A wandering 
smile crosses Doris's fair face as she thinks of her first 
wild endeavor for counsel. Then they drive on up the 
beautiful wild river road, over the long sweep of hill 
where fields are waving with tasselled corn, or golden 
with stubble where grain has been cut. Presently they 
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say good by to Mrs. Conyngham, who declares that she 
has had a most delightful day, and who will always be in 
the future one of Doris's warmest partisans. 

Conyngham discourses business a brief quarter of an 
hour with the junior member of the firm ; then he says : — 

"We have been lunching at the Elms, and had a very 
pleasant time. I renewed my acquaintance with Mrs. 
Gilbert, and she is my old friend of Florentine memory, 
but some one made a^big blunder when they confused 
Miss Kingsford with the niece. You see it was the next 
summer that she went for Miss Hawthorne, who was at 
school at Brussels, and Lloyd must have stumbled over 
them immediately ; so she. Miss Hawthorne, never had a 
chance to be talked about or even to see society. It is 
awfully cruel for people to gossip in that fashion. And 
Mrs. Gilbert is n't at all bad. She couldn't help what her 
husband did, for I fancy he was rather an unmanageable 
man." 

Basil gathers up his papers afterward, clears his desk, 
for working hours are over, and then takes down a pon- 
derous tome to look up some intricate points. But his 
fancy follows the carriage party in their summer-day 
leisure, such leisure as he used to delight in. Now it is 
all hard reading, work, plans. He is cast utterly out of 
that old life, and there are moments when he hates this one 
in the toils of which he has bound himself. He seems 
slowly awaking from a curious spell, as if from the very 
day he left the Elms, nay, from the hour he heard of the 
birth of Lloyd's child, he had turned into some ^strange 
iron rigidity. And when he says sternly to himself that 
he is not coveting the child's heritage, he tells the simple 
truth. The disappointment has been great, it must have 
been for any one, but it is from quite a different motive. 
He has hated Doris ; he could have ground her to powder 
under his feet. It is a jealous hate, because she stole 
Lloyd's love that had always been his, and also the sense of 
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a mortifying, disgraceful secret hanging over them all. 
Even now he sees how any one could easily have confused 
matters, but he had the truth before him in Doris Went- 
worth's sweet young face, in her simple story. He, the 
impartial, strictly just advocate, has measured out severity 
.and cruelty ; and not only that, but in one mad moment 
made wreck of another precious argosy. 

Basil Wentworth means to deal with himself as sternly, 
and demand as much in a poii^ of honor, as he would 
from any of his fellow-men. There is nothing to posi- 
tively undo. It is hardly necessary to go to her and say, 
"' I have misapprehended, misjudged you," and confess a 
bit of society gossip. How could he have so allowed it 
to sway him ? But he must retrace some steps. He can- 
not go on with this groundless hatred, when the earth on 
which he stood has been cut from under his feet. He 
must show some interest in Lloyd's boy, commended to 
him by that last pathetic prayer. 

Such a wave of utter self-abasement sweeps over him, 
tingling every nerve ! All the rectitude of his life seems 
dross and ashes since it has betrayed him into this. He 
hates himself for that evil, obstinate narrowness that 
would see nothing outside a certain point. The words on 
the page he is reading run together, and he shuts the book, 
paces up and down the office with lips compressed, and an 
eager desire to shake out that part of memory as if it was 
some living, distasteful thing. He has not meant to be 
resentful, but all the same he has shown bitter malevo- 
lence, not only to the living, but to the dead. 

It is quite late when he goes home. Dinner has been 
waiting some time. Mrs. Wentworth is out ; he remem- 
bers now she spoke of it in the morning. He wants 
nothing to eat, but takes a cup of tea, puts on his hat, and 
strolls out to the quiet cemetery, the old burying-ground so 
sacred to Westwater. There are some freshly cut flowers 
on Lloyd's grave, and the falling dew makes the air all 
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about them sweet. Two women only do this now, — the 
wife he loved, and the cousin who loved him. 

How long Bsusil stands there he never remembers. Just 
before he goes, he drops on his knees by the side of the 
mound, and buries his face in the dew-wet flowers. 

" Lloyd ! " he cries, with the deep repentance of a strong, 
man, — '' Lloyd, forgive me I " 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A YOUNG man's FANCY. 

"Where is Doris?" Graham Wentworth asks, im- 
patiently. He is reclining lazily in the hammock, while 
Olive sits in a veranda chair. The odorous dusk lies 
softly about them, and a few stars are coming out, just 
visible between two columns where there are no vines. 

" Up-stairs with the baby," Olive answers, composedly. 

" The baby has his nurse and everybody," says the 
young man, in an aggrieved tone, " and my stay is drawing 
to a close." 

" Which perhaps is just as well." 

" Just as well ! What do you mean, Olive ? " 

" Do you wish me to BSijjust what I mean? " 

" Of course." Yet he is not quite sure. 

" I am under the impression it will be a relief to Doris." 

There is a flavor of irony in this reply. 

" That is refreshingly cool. You scarcely let her out 
of your sight, and follow her about like a duenna, as if 
you were afraid — '* 

"Graham!" 

It is like a challenge. Olive's sharp eyes have pene- 
trated his lovely little romance ; that he knows by her 
tone. Still, he prefers not to reply. 

" You have been rather exigeant of late," she says 
slowly ; then her voice drops, — " and foolish." 

He is roused by this. " There is no foolishness about 
it," he answers, quickly. " I am in earnest. Do you 
suppose she will waste all her life? Even Lloyd would 
not ask such a sacrifice as that. I love her. I mean to 
win her. I am glad the estate does n't come to her after 
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the child's death. No one can accuse me of mercenary 
views." 

Graham has uttered this in one rapid breath, with his head 
inclined toward Olive, and his voice just raised above a 
whisper. She sits amazed. That it has been anything 
more than a volatile, pleasure-loving young man's amuse- 
ment, has not occurred to her, and his confession makes 
her angry. 

"You!" she says, with a certain scorn, — "you are 
not half worthy of her." 

' ' I don't pretend to be worthy — now. And I should n't 
ask her yet. But I shall try to make a better man of 
myself. I shall try to advance my fortunes in every way. 
And she is not like fashionable girls, neither has she the 
grand ideas of Agatha. She is a simple, wholesome, 
sweet, serious-minded woman, and she never loved Lloyd 
with half the strength of her nature. She did not know 
how. She does not, and will not until some man touches 
the sacred chords of her soul." 

" Graham, you are raving ! You know a great deal 
about love, — flirting with every girl you meet ! And then 
you think to offer her — " 

"I'm not worse than other young men, not as bad," 
he cries, indignantly. "And when I have a motive like 
that — " 

"But — can't you see? — you are not suitable. You 
are so careless and volatile, so fond of pleasure, of your 
ease and everything. Why you are crazy to think of such 
a thing." 

" Aiid Doris should be young and pleasure-loving, and 
have some one to take her about, and all that. I can 
hardly forgive Lloyd marrying her, only it has brought her 
to us. And you have all acted like fiends toward her, 
while she has been an angel of sweetness." 

"Yes, we were all simply horrible. I despise myself 
for it, and I feel as if I never could forgive Basil and 
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mamma, and Agatha is still like an iceberg, But such a 
love as yours is not going to make amends. I should 
never want to see her your wife. It is dreadful to talk 
of her marrying again ; and if she should, it will be a long 
while first, and some one quite different from you." 

He could strangle Olive. " Are you going to fight 
against me ? " he asks, savagely. '' I give you fair warn- 
ing that it will not be easy work, I have never seen a 
woman that I wanted to marry until now, and I do mean 
to win her if I have to move heaven and earth.'* 

" Even then you will not win her," says Olive, with a 
confidence that is exasperating. *' Graham, do exercise a 
little common-sense. She is so utterly unlike you — " 

" Was she like Lloyd? Is she like any one you know? 
You are ridiculous ! " 

*'Yes," Olive admits incautiously, "she is like some 
one I know. There are the same delicate instincts, the 
same fine loyalty to truth and all the higher virtues, the 
generous love and sacrifice, the earnest purpose to make 
others happy. Graham, your life looks paltry beside it. 
And you dare to think of her ! " 

" Olive, you live in an atmosphere of idealized and 
romantic views and impossible standards. You have 
dreamed your life away thus far, and you know nothing of 
the real men and women, of their wants, their delights, 
their satisfactions. And if you mean Trevenna — " 

Some one speaks in the hall ; it is Mrs. Fair going up, 
and Doris answers. The light step sounds on the oaken 
stairs, purposely uncarpeted, and she comes out to them. 
Graham springs from the hammock. 

" Are you here ? " asks the soft voice, with the inflec- 
tion that sounds so like a welcome. 

Graham finds her a chair and places himself on a step, 
almost at her feet. There is an outside lantern that lights 
the path, and the long ray falls beside them without be- 
traying either figure. 
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But now that she has come, he is not to be master of the 
situation. Trevenna walks up the path and bids them a 
cordial good evening, dropping down upon the step with 
an air of home feeling that stirs all the blood in Graham 
Wentworth*s veins. Is it true that Trevenna has dared to 
think — well, they used to have a fancy that he had 
raised his eyes to Agatha, and he cannot remember that 
any one ever exhibited any indignation about it. But 
Doris — it seems as if she belonged to the family, indeed 
she must not go out of it. 

But Trevenna and Olive have most of the talk, and 
when he proposes music, Olive is rather evasive. 

*' Then I will go in and play for myself, if Mrs. Went- 
worth does n't mind," he says. 

*' Oh, no ! I like it so much." 

He does not need any special light, and they seldom 
illuminate the long drawing-room unless there are guests. 
The music comes wandering out to them, and seems a part 
of the summer night that would not be perfect without it. 
It is like a worship, full of immortal longings, chastened 
desires, aims and motives too intangible ever to be put 
into words, and that could find no other voice save that 
reverent melody. 

Graham watches the changes that flit over the face of 
Doris. Is it true? Can Trevenna win her? Is there 
something in that life that would touch and electrify all 
the higher impulses of her being? She is above him, just 
as the angels are above us all, and he feels no more 
inclined to protest. But the other evening he saw a 
vision that delighted him, — Doris floating through mazy 
rings to seductive bars and swells that stirred one's 
blood, with her soft fingers clasped in his, her dewy 
sweet lips just parted with languid rapture. Surely she 
ought to have one taste of the world's delightsome 
pleasure. 

Olive cannot resist, and rises to go in. Graham's pen- 
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chant looks really absurd to her. If he ventured to say 
anything, Doris would surely rebuff him. 

" Charmed at length," Graham whispers, and glances 
up with a half -smile. 

There is a brief, answering intelligence in Doris's eyes. 
The same suspicion, almost certainly, is in both minds. 
His heart gives a great bound. If Doris cared ever so 
little, it would not be just that expression. 

" I wish," he says at a venture, urged thereto by jeal- 
ousy, ' ' that Olive may come to some — some great hap- 
piness." 

Doris smiles. He has much ado to keep from snatch- 
ing her hands and covering them with kisses. If he 
knows anything about women, and he fancies in the last 
two years he has made them quite a study, she does not 
care for Trevenna in any sense of absolute love, neither 
present nor to come ; and a thrill of triumph electrifies 
him. He hopes sincerely that Olive herself will drift into 
the possibility she sees for another. 

But the days fly onward and his vacation is at an end. 
This time he absolutely hates business. Can he, dare he, 
leave his precious prize without any word of promise ? And 
yet it does seem sacrilege to speak. It is too sudden ; 
it would fall on her ear abruptly, rather than tenderly. 

They have come to such a pleasant understanding that 
Doris's lonely heart is most grateful. Graham has suc- 
ceeded in creating a different atmosphere about her, — so 
many invitations have been showered upon them, though 
Doris has only accepted the quietest ones. 

Even Mrs. Stirling has unbent, and deigns to appear at 
a dainty five-o'clock tea that Doris has ventured upon, 
aided by Olive and Graham, and it is a success. Mr. 
and Mrs. Basil Wentworth do riot come, as Mrs. Went- 
worth is going out of town to an elegant fete ; and Basil 
has a self -condemning thought that he is not worthy of 
her hospitality in Lloyd Wentworth's house. 
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" But, Doris,'* Graham says one morning, when he has 
managed to elude Olive, and they are walking through the 
shady grounds, " do you mean to slip into middle life and 
never have any youth?" 

Doris sighs. Olive is eight years older than she, and 
in many things whole decades ; indeed, Olive has never 
known merry girlhood. Doris has the " eternal youth," 
and grief has not crowded it out nor buried it fathoms 
deep. She has an indescribable longing for gladness and 
life and light, and the radiant joys of youth. 

" Because you have had one great sorrow, it does not 
seem right to darken all your sweet life, to wrap it about 
in sombre coloring. I can't think Lloyd would have 
wished it." 

She turns her lovely, questioning eyes to him. No one 
talks of Lloyd save Olive, and it seems to Doris that she 
makes him a graver, less tender nature than her experi- 
ence has proved him. If she dared show Graham that 
last sweet letter that she has kept a secret even from 
Olive ! 

" I sometimes wonder," she says, slowly ; " I am afraid 
to do anything that may hurt or jar, or not be quite right. 
I would much rather give up all. And when there is any 
especial enjoyment, I always long to have Lloyd here to 
share it." 

What she needs, decides this self-conscious young man, 
is to be lifted quite out of her old life, and only marriage 
can do that. It will be his bliss to share youth and joy 
with her ; but he realizes now that he can no more ask 
that grave question, with her sweet, serious eyes upon him, 
than he could repeat some of the sharp, cruel things the 
others have said. He must be higher and finer. There 
is a curious, disquieting sense, as if he was in ignorance 
of the full stature of manhood, and nothing less worthy 
can be offered. Pleasure and gayety alone cannot hallow 
love for her. 
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" But you must remember," he says, with a gravity 
quite foreign to him, " that you are not required to give 
up all innocent delights." Then, with a sudden subtle 
alteration that he does not comprehend himself, he says 
eagerly, " Doris, let me be your friend, your brother. 
Write to me of all the little matters that perplex you. I 
may not always decide wisely, perhaps," with a new 
humility, " but my experience has been wider — " 

" You are so good " ; and there is a fascinating tremu- 
lousness in her voice. "I know you have done many 
kindnesses for me this summer, and you must have for- 
given my coming here, a stranger with no real right. 
How can I thank you?" 

"You must never feel that you had no right. Was it 
not all Lloyd's?" 

She puts out her hand with a grateful motion. He 
carries it to his lips. 

" It is settled, then, that we are friends." 

"Friends." There is something quite indescribable in 
the tone that for a moment contents him with the so. 
much less than he meant to have. And there is stirring 
within him a glimmer of elusive light, a want he can- 
not understand, while the other, the wish to have her, 
Is distinct enough. But his life does look poor and 
frivolous to him. Olive is right, he is not half worthy 
of her. 

He has to say his good-by presently, and go back to 
business. Doris misses him greatly. He is the first link 
in the chain that connects her with the magical land of 
which youth dreams. 

The Westwater season is stirred by a new ripple, the 
excitement concerning Basil Wentworth's election. For 
once the character of the candidate is irreproachable, the 
party issues are of a high order. The dignity and 
strength, the honor and integrity, of the man commend 
him to his fellow-men ; and as this is not a community 
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where the baser political needs and uses are the strong 
points, there is scarcely any doubt of his success. 

Wentworth throw# himself into the work with a force 
that impresses his vigor upon the older party men. He 
is ambitious. What else is there to his life, he asks 
drearily of himself, wrenched out of the old dreams and 
ideals? He does not care in his secret heart for fame, 
but he will make the outside life felt ; he will influence 
his kind, and perhaps a little corner of the world. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lenox return home at this juncture, and 
the Wentworth family are brought together in a fashion 
that savors of the old-time cordiality. Basil takes the 
first opportunity to set his mother straight in regard to 
Doris. 

^' Are yon quite certain," she asks with the reluctance 
some people always evince in accepting the truth after 
they have settled their minds to the wrong statement, 
"Mrs. Lessing is 710^ a gossip, and rarely retails stories, 
scandals rather ? " 

"But you see how easily the mistake was made. It 
was confusing the two people. And I suppose any one 
who ever saw Miss Kingsford would not be likely to take 
Doris for her, since the former was not a relative of Mrs. 
Gilbert.'' 

"But it is the same Mrs. Gilbert," Mrs. Wentworth 
says, with a touch of obstinate disdain. 

" Yes. And yet I do not think her so bad. She has 
some very ladylike ways. I fancy it was Mr. Gilbert 
who always moved in the disreputable matters. It was 
he alone who stirred up Matthewson, and the lawyer 
frankly admitted that Doris would not listen to the 
slightest suggestion against Lloyd's will." 

" But you thought him simply horrible at the time of 
the funeral." 

"So he was. And if Doris had been arrogant and 
grasping, I should have dropped all connection with 
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them. I should, in any event, but for the judge, who 
was the first to stand by her " ; and Basil gives a faint 
reflection like a smile. *' And we can all rejoice that she 
is not Mr. Gilbert's relative." 

"Family differences always look vulgar," Mrs. Went- 
worth returns loftily. "It is a good thing that we can 
accord her some sort of social recognition, though she is 
a person I should always distrust and never admire." 

"I do not know why we should distrust her," Basil 
says, in a dry, caustic tone that would remind one of 
Olive. " She has been upright, faithful, patient, and 
Westwater has discovered some charms in her, has prof- 
fered her social recognition without waiting for us. And 
we must not forget that most of our prejudice was founded 
upon a misstatement." 

" Mine I think was brought into existence largely 
by her uncle," is the persistently obstinate comment. 
" However, as time goes on, we have less and less to do 
with her; unless Olive's infatuation continues. Basil,*' 
suddenly changing her tone, " do you think Trevenna has 
transferred his regard to Olive ? She might marry him, 
and that would be as well as we could expect of her; 
though I feel vexed that she does not try to make the best 
of herself." 

" She is so much better than she used to be. Tre- 
venna — " And Basil makes a long halt. 

" He is there so often, drops in evenings and all that. 
I have no fancy for Olive being an old maid, though I 
suppose I ought to be satisfied with my two beautiful 
daughters." And there is a touch of elation in her tone. 

There may be another charm at the Elms. Can one 
expect a sweet, tender, loving gu-l like Doris Wentworth 
to doom herself to perpetual widowhood for that brief 
married life? His first impression with the thought is 
one of disapproval and disgust ; then he is aware of the 
cruel selfishness. He has resolved to be perfectly fair 
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with her, even if he never comes to any friendly relations. 
And he knows with the one quick gasp that he would 
rather have Trevenna there than any utter stranger. He 
has never been within its doors since the morning of the 
day on which Doris arrived, and at Olive's illness, though 
he has inspected farms and the other buQdings of the 
estate. It seems small and narrow to hold any such 
grudge. He would respect himself a great deal more if 
he was once to go frankly to his cousin's wife, and say 
with sincere manliness, ''I have misjudged you. Will 
you forgive me, and let us be friends, as Lloyd wished? " 

It is a lovely autumn, and there is no lack of outdoor 
amusements ; indeed, there seems rather a rage for pleasure 
parties to pretty distant points, for sails up the beautiful 
shaded river, for dinners or teas in well-kept groves where 
deft handmaidens prepare the feasts and bands of music 
discourse enchanting melody wliile dainty feet twinkle on 
the short grass or woodland moss. Young lovers stroll 
thi'ough shady nooks, and wear that indescribable expres- 
sion of serene content. It is like a pastoral or a bit 
out of a poem, Doris thinks when she sees it. And she 
has found one soul that understands her perfectly. She 
has only to look up at Mr. Stirling, the grave, elegant, 
exclusive gentleman, and he answers in that wordless way. 
Sometimes she thinks what a happy woman Mrs. Stirling 
could be ; that she is not Doris knows i)y some fine intui- 
tion. It is not simply marrying; it is the long living 
together, the living into each other's souls ; yet who does 
it? Her tender heart goes back in a kind of guiltless 
remorse to the days she spent with Lloyd. Oh, why did 
she not know all these things that have come to her since, 
when, alas ! she has no use for them ? In the years to 
come she and her child may reach this perfect confidence. 

The election day arrives, and Basil goes in by a tremen- 
dous majority, that surprises his best friends, when they 
remember that he has made no political reputation. Busi- 
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ness flows in apace, there are journeys hither and yon, 
interviews with constituents and people high in authority. 
Stirring measures are to be discussed when Congress meets, 
and it is well to understand something about them before- 
hand. 

Mrs. Basil's little daughter is born at this period, and it 
takes her out of the strife and delights, much to her 
chagrin ; but she means to have a gay winter in Washing- 
ton, where she had one season as something of a belle. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stirling will go also ; indeed, have rented a 
house, and Mrs. Lenox will make a visit to air her diamonds 
and her pretty French apparel. But before they leave, 
the latter gives a magnificent ball, and Mrs. Stirling a 
more exclusive reception. 

Doris attends both, and at the ball, after much persua- 
sion, ventures upon a quadrille with Mr. Lenox. The 
dancing hall is perfect, and the moving figures in all their 
grace and beauty enchant her ; but she declines the other 
partners who present themselves. Mrs. Basil is quite the 
star of the evening, and somehow seems to have grown 
curiously fascinating. 

After this they return to quiet life at the Elms, and 
Westwater seems almost deserted. Graham's letters are 
a great pleasure. Under any other circumstances the 
young man would consider them a bore, at least they 
would have bored him a year ago, but now he writes 
pages and pages, vivid descriptions of places and people, 
of gayeties, of the foreign embassies and their reception, 
of some of the questions of the day that are being dis- 
cussed, and always ending with the wish that she were 
there, that she could see this or that. It is so delightful. 

She is not lonely, if her life has suddenly narrowed. 
There are charities and religious work to interest her, 
and now she puts into execution a plan that has floated 
through her mind in a rather formless state, there have 
been so many obstacles to overcome. But this winter. 
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when so many of the leaders of society are absent, she 
opens the hospitable doors of the Elms to a series of 
evenings as she fancies they used to have. Trevenna 
assists her. Olive laughs over it. 

"Agatha isn't so happy in her realm of culture and 
high endeavor," says Olive, rather shortly, *'that you 
should want to follow in her footsteps. And there are so 
many other things." 

"What?" Doris asks. 

Thus brought to bay, Olive considers. 

" Well, you have a house to keep — " 

"And Mrs. Fair manages that excellently. It takes 
me part of Monday morning to go over the accounts. 
Then there are two days in the month that I spend mostly 
at Judge Minturn's, devoted to the affairs of the estate. 
There is one morning every week at the orphan asylum. 
Instead of sewing myself, I give my part of the work to 
the Henley girls, and pay them for it. I practise 
music — " 

"You could devote four or five hours daily to that," 
Olive says in a tone of insistence. 

" But I should never be a wonderful musician." 

" I do not want to be wonderful. I do delight in per- 
fection, in the loveliest and most exquisite harmonies for 
myself. Do you suppose the praise of others would be 
anything to me? The commendation of some great 
master might please me, and the delight of two or three 
Whom I knew supremely and thoroughly enjoyed it ; but 
for a crowd, and have your audience discussing their 
own affairs — " She ends abruptly with a contemptuous 
laugh. 

Doris's brow knits itself in puzzled lines. Has she or 
Olive the right view of the matter ? Is there some vanity 
or self-seeking on her part, and is Olive's the loftiest 
desire, the perfection in any art simply for its qwn sake? 
The fate of the man who wrapped his talent in a napkin 
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haunts Doris. If God has given her any good gift, is it 
not to be used for his creatures ? Can she idle away her 
days just for her own enjoyment ? But it would not be 
that. She wants to see others pleased and happy. She 
has so little thought of self, but that higher and diviner 
one of duty to her neighbor. 

'* Then there is the baby ! " Olive exclaims, resentfully. 

Doris gives a little laugh, a bright, sparkling, bubbling 
overflow of amusement. 

'' You hardly consider me capable of looking at him," 
she replies. 

A sense of the ridiculous steals over Olive, and her face 
softens. It is with little Lloyd as with the few passions 
of Olive's life, she wants them entirely to herself. Now 
that the baby can run about and is not dependent on 
mother care, Olive has taken complete possession of him. 
His clothes are made according to her fancy, which is an 
exquisite one ; she orders his meals, his hours of rest and 
recreation. She could not be tempted to drive out once 
a week if it were not that Baby Lloyd needed the airing. 
She teaches him all manner of dainty accomplishments 
with the most infinite patience, and she charms him hours 
at a time with soft, low strains of music. She plays at 
motherhood as few own mothers could do, but she devotes 
all her time and thought to it, and she loves the child in 
such a passionate, exclusive manner that sometimes the 
heart of the true mother aches for her. 

Doris could not so give up her child but for the one under- 
lying, almost upbraiding thought that in some mysterious, 
dimly comprehended way she has wronged Olive out of 
another love. And she has a feeling that there are wiser 
uses of life than this blind, unreasoning devotion to a 
healthy, happy child, who can be amused in many different 
ways, and who must one day learn the lesson that the 
whole world was not made for him. 

If Olive were silly or ruinously indulgent, Doris would 
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find ways and methods of interference ; but she is not. 
Yet her love is simply for Lloyd ; the little waifs and 
strays that appeal so powerfully to the wider heart and 
sympathies of Doris, never touch Olive. She gives her 
money, and there her duty ends. 

This very morning Doris goes over to the Minturn 
mansion. She has come to be on almost daughterly terms 
with Mrs. Howard, and she has a curiously fond interest 
in the two granddaughters, who are stealing a large share 
of the judge's heart, he being especially fond of young 
girls. They are out, busy with lessons, and Mrs. Howard 
looks worn and flurried. 

''I was up most of the night with the baby," she ex- 
plains. " Rose gets really worn out in the daytime ; 
father is much disturbed with its crying, and we all try 
to keep it as quiet as possible." 

She ends with a rather discouraged half -smile. 

"Is it ill?" asks Doris. 

''Not ill, but not well, I think. Father feels that 
Frances should not have gone to Washington ; but I am 
quite sure the baby would be relegated to a nurse if she 
were here. She is not fond of children." 

'' Let me see it," says Doris, with that quaint, eager 
interest in her eyes. 

For Mrs. Basil has left her child and its nurse at West- 
water. Her husband, she reasons, is of more importance 
than her child, and it may be that gayety has a keener 
claim than either. 

They go to the nursery. 

'' There 's nothing at all the matter with her," explains 
the tidy young nurse, " only she will cry." 

"Let me take her," Doris entreats; and before the 
nurse is aware, has her in her own soft arms. 

Is it some fascination in the voice, some low croon of 
ti-ue mother art, that soothes the wailing little one, and 
soon lulls her asleep ? 
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Meanwhile poor Rose is glad to be busy about dozens 
of small offices, and wonders what the charm can be ; but 
she says afterward to Mrs. Howard, — 

*' I am sure it is because she loves babies so." 
And Olive, with her one overwhelming passion, would 
never do this. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

IN FRIENDLY GUISE. 

After all, it is to Aunt Gilbert that Doris is largely 
indebted for aid and countenance in her plans. Her first 
evening is a decided success. If it does not reach the 
intellectual height of Mrs. Stirling's receptions, it is fully 
as enjoyable to the great majority of her guests. They 
drift from drawing-room to hall and library, they study 
the engravings, they talk of favorite authors and poems, 
a story or two that has claimed a sudden interest. Olive, 
who has viewed the matter rather disdainfully, does make 
herself quite agreeable for Doris's sake, and gives them 
exquisite music. 

'' Do you know, Olive," says Trevenna, " you ought to 
be playing in a church? The idea of keeping such a 
talent all to yourself ! " 

"I dare say there are hundreds of young musicians 
crowding and elbowing each other for a little money ; why 
should I deprive any of them of a chance to earn their 
bread, when I have mine without the trouble? " she replies, 
indifferently. 

Trevenna sighs a little. She need not crowd any one 
out, and yet she might give royally. Then he glances at 
Doris, who is brightly entertaining some rather shy girls. 

A moment ago she was talking with Professor Wyse. 
How quick she is to see the pleasure she may bestow upon 
others ! 

So it happens that the tide of favor sets in again for 
the Elms. Its sweet young mistress becomes a great 
favorite ; and Aunt Gilbert, hedged about with some of 
the more delicate restrictions of refinement, and having 
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no need to attract people for her husband's advancement, 
is really charming, softening with the years into that ripe 
agreeableness, like mellowing fruit. A little too grave 
she considers Doris's "evenings," but otherwise quite 
delightful. 

They bring in, too, the pretty foreign fashion of after- 
noon teas, that have barely obtained a foothold in the 
larger cities. They begin by daylight, but end in the 
blending beauty of the shaded lamps and waxen candles, 
with the wreathing flames of the hearth fires in all their 
tints of glowing scarlets and dull browns and fine, daz- 
zling blues with white edges. The young students from 
the seminary drop in ; there are pretty girls and elder 
women; and Westwater decides that Mrs. Lloyd Went- 
worth, so far from being a misfortune, is a decided acqui- 
sition. 

At Lent the Stirlings and Mrs. Lenox return. Louise 
is gay and brilliant, satisfied with herself and her sur- 
roundings, but Agatha is thinner, paler, and has a world- 
weary air. Has she run through the whole octave of 
womanly joys and found them turn to ashes in her mouth ? 
Is there some grand secret to life that she has missed ? 

She goes to the Elms one afternoon. It is different 
from her reign, yet it has a fascinating, vivid life, a some- 
thing warm and heartsome. Surely no lady of them all 
has a finer grace than Doris Wentworth, as she moves 
about from one to another, bringing out an expression of 
pleasure on the faces of her guests. Her voice is dainty, 
like herself, but there is a peculiar quality in it, as if it 
might comfort one in the bitter moments of life. Are any 
of /ier moments bitter ? No, she does not need comfort. 

The portihe sways a little and Trevenna enters. She 
has hardly seen him since she was a girl in this house ; not 
but what she has met him casually, and passed him by in 
the street and at church with a friendly nod. He goes 
straight to Doris now and takes her hand a moment, and 
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the expression of his face electrifies Agatha. It is a finer 
face than grew under her culture and shaping. The years 
may have added a manliness, but it is some higher motive 
that has developed the fine, spiritual exaltation, the impres- 
sion of mingled strength and tenderness, the comprehen- 
sive judgment that will have its leaning toward mercy. 

And as they stand there, a smile lighting up Doris's face 
with the sweetness of girlhood, Agatha makes an abrupt 
movement, rises partly, then sinks back into her chair. 

"He will marry her," she says to her own soul, and 
some feeling rises up in revolt. 

He will marry Doris, and be happy with her beyond 
measure. The sting lies there. Oh! what art brings 
about happiness? What divine pity or divine love be- 
stows it? All but that she has had, and it is all as 
husks, dust, and ashes. Can she go on through the 
weary years? Does she regret anything? Would she 
have it different if she could ? Would a life of compara- 
tive hardship and poverty suit her? Even if Trevenna 
had followed the path she chose for him ? 

There is another stir. It is growing almost dusky here 
in her corner, and the maid has lighted the hall lamp, that 
sends a soft glow through the room, a sort of gentle 
struggle with the waning daylight. The new-comer is 
different from Trevenna, has not his enthusiastic air. 
Doris turns. They are both in the light, and both smile. 
Surely that for Trevenna is not a whit sweeter than this 
for Richmond Stirling ; and an unwonted tenderness illu- 
mines his face. 

Is Doris Wentworth a rare coquette who conquers a 
man at a glance? Agatha rises now and takes a step 
out to the centre of the room, and her husband comes to 
meet her. 

" How pale you are looking ! " he says. In Doris's cheek 
there is a most exquisite wild-rose tint.' " Ought you to 
have come out this afternoon?" 
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The tone has in it the tenderness that has never varied 
in her married life. 

'' It is rather warm," she replies. " Are you not late? " 

'' Yes. Bradley detained me, though I had no thought 
of its being quite so late. Will you go now?" 

Olive has struck the piano keys in a broad, deep prel- 
ude, and he turns to listen to one of his favorites. " Ah, 
Trevenna ! " as the young man starts toward the piano, 
and Stirling holds out his hand. 

''Mrs. Stirling." 

She puts her hand in his and glances earnestly into the 
face that somehow she has lost, has grown away from 
her. She feels supplanted, thrust off by herself, and 
mentally protests. 

"You have deserted me altogether," she says., in a 
tone that only one adjective expresses — mellifluous. It 
is the winning tone of her girlhood. "Or is it that the 
change at the Elms dispersed everybody ? " 

"There were so many changes. Mr. Stirling, that is ' 
a favorite of yours," inclining his head toward the piano. 
" Let me bring Mrs. Stirling a chair. I want you to hear 
it through. It is some old music I found among Baudoine's 
papers. Olive told me you admired it so much." 

He finds two chairs. Agatha seats herself. Mr. Stir- 
ling motions Trevenna to the other, and after a whispered 
word to Agatha, goes down to the end of the room to 
Olive. 

" If we were all dispersed," Trevenna begins, presently, 
"I for one hastened to come back. And you knew, of 
course, that I had changed all my life plans. I am to be 
ordained in the spring." 

He has enfranchised himself from any influence she may 
ever have had over him. He has cast out all the old 
ambitions, desires, friendships. Is her power gone 
utterly? 

" Did you think I would disapprove of what you desired 
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and what satisfied you, the highest and best in you?" she 
adds, with soft reproaehfulness. 

Trevenna colors. 

" I did feel hurt. I did not know new friends crowded 
out old ones so easily." 

"There were no new ones," he replies, quickly. 
"Rather, you passed out of my orbit." 

"And was forgotten." She turns her beautiful face 
slightly and her eyes are downcast. She is as perfect as 
any "daughter of the gods." 

"No," he says, slowly. "There was nothing that I 
did not remember. This old house is crowded full of 
memories. At first I looked to see you here ; I could 
imagine you ; I could fill the spaces with you." 

Is that a reflection ? 

"So we cannot grow quite out of a friend's mind," he 
continues. 

"And the memory is suflacient." There is an exquisite 
half -smile upon her face, which may droop into scorn. 

"Not always." 

The last bars of the music are slowly fading into a 
dreamy motion. Mr. Stirling walks back with Doris 
beside him, listening to her with a most attentive inclina- 
tion. What is there that so charms? Agatha rises in 
all her elegance and state. Does she not dwarf her? 

They all walk to the hall together and utter proper 
farewells. Mr. Stirling gives Trevenna a cordial invita- 
tion, — it is not the first time, — and Mrs. Stirling seconds 
it with an exquisite smile. 

" It is so odd," Trevenna says, retrospectively, to Doris, 
"that I should have stayed away. It certainly was not 
because I had any feeling on the subject, though the 
blunder was altogether mine." 

She understands to what he refers. It is one little link 
between them in which Olive is not included, for she has 
observed that he never speaks of this matter to the elder 
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sister. If in any way she has helped him she is glad, but 
she wishes that Olive had his entire confidence. Could 
not she train herself to understand every mood and the 
power that has acted upon it ? They are good comrades, 
but not lovers, and Doris feels a little disappointed. 

She continues to dispense her pleasant cordiality. Peo- 
ple come and go until all the lamps shine out. A few 
remain for the late dinner, but Trevenna is back in his 
study. 

Agatha Stirling sits quietly beside her husband during 
the short drive homeward. He wonders why she is so 
changed from Agatha Wentworth. He used to linger at 
the Elms coveting this brilliant, animated girl, not daring 
to dream that he might win her, until a sudden change one 
day electrified him, startled him into believing that she 
cared for him, and he made haste to secure his piize. 
Has it been like the butterflies the children grasp and 
crush? For the delight, the far inner satisfaction he 
counted on, has not been his. The vivid light in Doris 
Wentworth's eyes, the smiles that play about her sweet 
mouth, the eager, tender, human interest, are so delightful ! 
He can see the long room and its pretty mistress making 
it alive with a certain pleasurable influence. What is it? 
In a curious, absorbing, unreasoning manner he has once 
been loved where he did not love, but where he gave ten- 
derness so boundless that the recipient never imagined a 
difference. Now he loves, has loved with intensity and 
ardor, but what stands between? Or is Agatha fatally 
cold? Has the brain, the soul of the intellect, been devel- 
oped at the expense of all warmth of heart ? And why, 
when he sees Doris, does it bring this great want and 
longing before him with an indefinable sense of loss ? 

Mrs. Stirling is not thinking of her husband. She re- 
members another evening when she and Trevenna dis- 
cussed a future, a man's future brought up to the heights 
of fame and position ; a man who should be a moving, 
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controlling power in the world, who could never feel quite 
satisfied with the triumphs of to-day, .but would reach 
after something loftier to-morrow. Back of all this was 
to be another influence. Neither put it into visible shap- 
ing, but both knew, or dreamed they knew. Just now 
there is a little feeling of scorn for a dethroned ideal. It 
is possible the work of saving souls may be nobler than 
that of gathering honors, but he has come down to a lower 
plane for all that, and he will marry Doris Wentworth, 
who will be tendrilly sweet, much given to parish charities 
and good works. 

Will their lives be better than hers ? Ah ! she knows by 
a quick, sharp pang that there will be a sweetness she has 
never tasted. Thrust it out as she may, the fragrance of 
the rose hangs about the ruined vase. The idyllic love 
may not be to her taste, but the rose is sweeter than the 
camellia. 

There is a fine flavor of scorn in her face as Mr. Stirl- 
ing enters his own spacious hall with her. He wishes the 
face were not quite so cold and haughty ; he wants some- 
thing more human. Another kind of man might boldly, 
imperiously demand it ; but in his delicate manner of think- 
ing, it must be a gift from heaven and a woman's soul. 

The sky has gloomed over and a fine rain sets in. There 
is an exquisite dinner, and she chats pleasantly on some of 
the lighter topics of the day. Afterward, when they are 
settled for the evening before the cosey grate fire with its 
blaze of cannel coal and resinous fragrance, she reads to 
him from a new periodical an article on a subject that has 
Interested him greatly. Is he a trifle indifferent? She 
thinks it somewhat heavy. 

"Let me give you a little music," she says, moving 
toward the piano with stately grace. 

Even amid the soft falling sounds, his thoughts turn to 
the Elms. There have been a few guests to dinner, no 
doubt, and Doris has feasted them on her outflowing soul 
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as well. She has fondled and played with her little child ; 
she has been sweet and bright with a sweetness that does 
not animate all souls, all lives. What is it? he asks, dimly, 
of himself, as if his own life had been all a vague and 
unsatisfactory groping. 

Mrs. Lenox stirs up the dormant faculties of Westwater. 
Her entertainments are gay and brilliant. Graham returns 
unexpectedly, and for two weeks not only plunges into all 
the dissipation of the aristocratic town, but fairly drags 
Doris into it. There is something that stirs the blood and 
feasts the eyes, and it is delightful to the senses of youth. 
He is so gay and vivacious, strangely tender, too. Now 
and then a vivid half-sentence touches her, and she feels 
as if she had strayed into a new country. 

Agatha gives a dinner somewhat out of her usual line. 
The company is not mixed, in the strict sense of the word, 
but it is not all savants and stars. Trevenna comes in 
response to a delicately worded note that leaves no op- 
portunity for refusal. There are several others of the 
youthful period, and Agatha means to try her olden en- 
chantment. She makes herself most fascinating. Doris 
is reduced to a girlish status, but she is so every way 
admirable in it, that possibly she is more enchanting than 
before. It is just as she ought to be always. Trevenna 
listens to Agatha, but his eyes follow Doris. Graham 
claims her exclusively, though here and there she gently 
eludes him and shelters herself under Mr. Stu'ling's wing. 
There is no effort, no study to please, as far as Agatha 
can see, but that fascinating spontaneity, that quick, bright 
interest in the entertainment others offer her, the gift of 
making a dainty little feast out of what each one presents, 
and returning it in kind. It is an art quite removed from 
coquetry ; it is also different from the desire to stand first 
in any one's favor. She fills the second or third position 
with just as fascinating grace as if it were the very highest. 

As Mr. Sth-ling talks and listens alternately, new emo- 
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tions and meanings flit over his face. Agatha Stirling is 
not a jealous woman, in the ordinary sense ; all such pas- 
sions for her have the stamp of vulgarity, and there is a 
kind of grudging bitterness for the woman who can call 
up such an expression. That she is resolutely endeavor- 
ing to lead Trevenna back to some of the old-time moods 
is as nothing. Perhaps if she were succeeding better, if 
his eyes did not stray now and then to Doris, she might 
soften her feeling into contempt. 

That Trevenna has developed into a higher kind of man 
is most true. His opinions are clear and strong, his pur- 
poses well defined, but they are no longer ambitious for 
himself. She listens as if quite a new problem was being 
presented to her, and it is a deeper, diviner problem. In 
spite of her self-centred coldness and proud faith that has 
settled her own life, some vague feeling stirs her. He is 
right for himself ; and Doris Wentworth has helped him 
to this view. 

Still, she will take her friend back again. She wants 
no tender regard ; she is too delicately exclusive and pure 
to dream of any such thing as love, though in some dim 
way she apprehends that there could have been a more 
satisfactory life than this she has chosen. 

Graham is a little sullen the next morning. He is jeal- 
ous of Trevenna, though in his inmost soul he sees no 
signs of love between them, but some influence keeps 
her apart like a cloistered nun. Mrs. Gilbert felt this 
long ago, but her woman's diplomacy enabled her to cir- 
cumvent youthful ignorance. Graham resolves, only to 
find his most skilful points of no avail, his tendernesses 
accepted with a grave pleasure, but no enthusiasm. The 
days wane. He cannot return and leave her exposed to 
other chances ; he must speak. 

In many ways he fancies he has made himself more 
worthy of her. He has kept aloof from some of society's 
seductive temptations ; he has not flirted ; he has devoted 
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himself mostly to Louise and Mrs. Basil Wentworth, 
though he has been quite a star in the drawing-room of 
the latter, aud could always be relied upon for entertain- 
ment. And though he fancied himself greatly in earnest 
after a loftier manhood, it is for the reward, the thing he 
wants to gain. He cannot understand virtue or truth or 
integrity for its own sake, as Trevenna has come to do. 
With Doris he can do or dare anything, but without her, 
— well, he must win her, that is all. He must have the 
matter settled and know what his future is to be. After 
all, he has not found it so hard to make half -love to a 
woman he cared nothing about save present entertain- 
ment, and it ought not to be difficult to ask the woman he 
does love. 

One evening when the baby is rather fretful, Olive 
insists upon remaining in the nursery, and Doris goes 
down to the early evening callers. Graham has been do- 
ing his best to entertain them, and she gives him a grate- 
ful smile. They leave presently, and Doris, in an idle 
mood, comes back to the piano and plays two or three 
little songs that abound in old memories. One is a pa- 
thetic ballad of love and grief. 

'• Sing it," he says ; and she obeys his behest. 

Her slender fingers linger on the keys with a peculiar 
tenderness after the soft, sweet voice has ceased its plaint. 
There is a pathetic droop to the whole figure, so much has 
it moved her. Graham's arms are around her, his cheek 
touches hers, she feels the throbbing pulses, and before 
she can rise he has poured forth his eager, tumultuous 
love, with all the confidence of handsome, audacious 
youth. 

'' Graham ! " she cries, with not only amazement but a 
dignity that suddenly recalls him to a sense of propriety, 
of which love takes little heed, yet he releases her. She 
rises from the piarjo. 

"Doris, you must have guessed," he exclaims, with a 
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fresh accession of confidence. *' Why, even last summer 
Olive divined my secret. And all through the months we 
have been apart, I have striven to make myself worthy of 
you, and I put my very soul into your hands. You can 
make of me what you will, and my whole life shall be 
ordered and shaped to your approval." 

Doris Wentworth looks steadily at him, while a light 
from her eyes seems to scatter an illumination over her 
face that is cold and spiritually pure. There is a gulf 
wide and deep between them, and she would not cross it 
if she could. Yet why is it ? She likes him ; he has been 
kinder to her than any member of the family. But to 
marry him ! Every pulse and nerve within her shrinks 
from the prospect. 

" Oh, why did you say this?" she cries, with piercing 
pathos. Did Olive — has Olive known all this time and 
never warned her ? 

"Because I love you," he answers, with a kind of 
moody persistence. '' Doris, you are not going to spend 
a whole long life — forty years, longer, perhaps — in this 
purposeless fashion ! You were made for love and bright- 
ness and tenderness ; to be taken care of and watched 
over ; to be the one choice flower of a man's heart, his 
joy and satisfaction. You are still so young, you cannot 
half know how sweet you are. Oh, my darling, let it be 
my delicious task to unfold your pure heart, your innocent 
soul, to teach you what love really means — " 

His voice has dropped to a mysterious key that does 
thi'ill her and brings visions before her eyes. But it is all 
vague and fonnless ; not any life with Graham Went- 
worth, handsome and fascinating as he looks, with the 
radiance of ideal hopes in his face and that indescribable 
light shining from his eyes. Almost, for a moment, — 
then tlie shrinking overwhelms her, — not any fateful 
repulsion from the man, but a peculiar feeling as if touch- 
ing upon love at all was a sacrilege. 
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** Doris!" — he comes a step nearer and holds out his 
hands ; his eyes are alight with the certainty of hope — 
" even you cannot accuse me of any meaner motive. I 
am glad the Elms can never be wholly yours." Yet if it 
were, he would be quite as eager, though he does^ not 
believe it now. As he has learned the past winter, there 
are fortunes in more than one woman's hand to be had for 
the asking, when a man is well-looking and well-born, and 
he esteems himself quite heroic in choosing a woman with 
a comparatively small dowry. "You must understand 
the strength of my love — " 

''Hush! hush!" she entreats, stepping back and 
glancing furtively toward the door. "I do not know in 
what way I have given you such hope as this, but it is 
a mistake. I have thought of you like a brother, I have 
been grateful for all your kindnesses, but I cannot — " 

" It is sudden, perhaps. My darling, you need not give 
me a final answer now, but I could not go away without 
telling you my one desire. Ah ! how can I go away at 
all, and leave you unguarded, subject to the influence of 
another? But I will fight to the bitter end. He shall not 
win you." 

''He!" she repeats, tremulously. Is there another? 
Some far wandering ray breaks over her. 

"Surely you cannot mean Mr. Trevenna?" she says, 
in surprise. " Olive — " 

She laughs with a quick sense of amusement. Is she 
playing at innocence? Why, Agatha and Olive both 
understand, his knowledge of women and his own half- 
jealousy have penetrated this lightly guarded secret. 

" It is not Olive, but you " ; and the smile is still on his 
lips, but fades slowly at her expression of terror, at her 
face out of which the roseate glow vanishes. Then she 
straightens herself until she really appears tall, and a cold 
dignity wraps her about as a garment. 

"I have not been considering — any such issues; how 
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conld I? '* and her voice breaks a little. *' O Graham ! " 
with a strong appealing pathos, *' forget what you have 
said. Let ns go back to the old friendliness. It pains 
and humiliates me to be compelled to discuss such matters. 
There are other women — oh ! jou must see that I could 
not — " 

*'I see nothing of the kind," he replies, impatiently. 
*' Doris, you were a mere child when you married. You 
knew nothing of the world, or of men." And he wonders 
now how she could have married Lloyd, with his gaunt 
figure, pale face, weakness, and ailments. Could a man 
like that inspire any sentiment beyond a pitying tender- 
ness? "It is all still to learn, for this brief experience 
can hardly be held as comprehending more than a glimpse 
of real life. Oh, let me be your teacher ! Doris, I love 
you ! love you ! You are so unused to the true meaning 
of the word that you do not understand. Let me try, at 
least. Give me a fair chance to win you, and if I do not 
succeed, I will take my fate as a brave man should." 

He looks knightly and true as he stands there, less 
somehow a suppliant than a conqueror, a gentle one withal ; 
yet she is so confused, so fearful of taking any step so 
uncertain — no, it is not that, so afraid of giving pain to 
one from whom she has received only kindness. Even 
now, Olive, with all her love, wounds her in a dozen little 
ways deeper than pin-pricks ; but he has been uniformly 
kind, so gay and joyous, wanting to put all manner of 
glad bestowments into her life. Why is it that she is ice 
on this one point ; that the thought of love and marriage 
gives her a long, terrible shudder? Even Trevenna — no, 
her regard for him does not savor of such love as that for 
which Graham pleads. 

"My darling," he says, with the most winning tender- 
ness, for he begins to understand how new and strange 
this is to her, that she is not coquetting either to torture 
or to rouse to keener emotion, "will you think this over. 
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and accustom yourself to the fact that a man stands ready 
to worship you with his whole soul ? I will not ask an 
answer to-night. 1 will be patient, if you will only say 
there is no other — " 

" There is no other," she repeats, with a touch of self- 
reliant womanhood ; with a consciousness also that she has 
no arguments that will dispossess him of his fancy, or she 
ought to be more generous and call it love. She has only 
one desire, — flight ; she wants to lay this strange matter 
before Olive's strong vision, and if the girl will befriend, 
advise — " Let me go ! " she entreats, for she fears he 
would put out his arm to bar her departure unless she 
begged indulgence as a prisoner might. 

" You sweet little angel ! Will you consider? " 

Then he is touched by the weariness in her soft eyes and 
the droop of her rosebud mouth. What a dainty, delicate 
thing ! He could snatch her to his heart, but he refrains. 
There is a kind of sacredness about her that makes itself 
felt. 

But as she crosses the room, he seizes her hand and 
presses one rapturous kiss upon it. She flies up-stairs, her 
face in a fine flame, and pauses on the landing to rub away 
the heat and passion of his kisa on the folds of her 
clinging gown. 
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CHAPTER XXT. 

PERPLEXITIES. 

Olive is not in the nursery. Doris pauses, and leaning 
over the crib, kisses the full, broad brow of her little boy. 
He is nearly four years old. A passion of tenderness, of 
longing, seizes her. She wants something all her own. 
This is Lloyd's bab}^, aud the years fly by so rapidly that 
presently he will be master of the Elms. It is something 
to hold for another person, something to share with an- 
other. Jealous pangs do rend her when Olive brings him 
down-stairs prettily attired, looking like a little prince, 
and says, '' Kiss mamma good by. We are going to walk." 
She knows how Olive sits by Lloyd's grave with the child 
on her knee and talks to him about his father, and can 
point out the places "where papa was a little boy," and 
tell what he did and said. But in some rare moments 
like this Doris has him all to herself. 

Would it be any great wrong to the child, to any one, 
if she set a new love in her life, if there was some one 
to care for her first of all ? It is not Graham, nor Tre- 
venna, but there is a fine, sympathetic regard and devo- 
tion, a delicate attention that is conscious of the slightest 
need, and supplies before a want can be felt. Why can- 
not this great love inspire a return ? Doris knits her brows, 
and her soft, rose-hued lips are pressed tightly together. 
If some love like that, if some grand, knightly soul were 
offered her — 

A soft step goes down. ' ' Doris ! " some one calls, 
presently. 

"Up here," Doris answers. A new thought has come 
to her, lifting up her very soul. If she can gain Olive 
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to her side, the others she is quite confident will frown 
on Graham's penchant. A certain incredulity envelops 
it for her, a curious want of faith, while she does not 
question the brotherly regard. Graham seems to her the 
kind of attractive butterfly that flits from flower to flower ; 
but even if he were steadfast, it could avail nothing with 
her. 

They go together to Olive's room. There is a moon 
rising in the far east that begins to send wavering lights 
over the long stretches of brown earth, and it steals in 
at Olive's window, giving a weird softness to the room. 

Doris rolls an ottoman up to her cousin's chair, and 
leans her aims on Olive's lap. 

"It looks like a confession," is Olive's gay remark. 
"What awful sin have you committed? Who was down- 
stairs while I was preparing Baby Lloyd for bed ? " 

"The Gwynnes called and Mr. Randolph. But it is not 
that." 

Doris feels her face crimson hotly, and ^des it in her 
hands. 

"Then there was something?" 

"Olive," — she glances up flushed and breathless, — "you 
must know, you must help me. Graham has asked me — " 
And she stops abruptly. It shames all her delicacy to 
betray such a secret. 

Olive considers. She is quick to detect meanings in 
tones. This is not the tremulous sweetness of love, as 
love would affect Doris. 

"He can't have been such an idiot!" she cries, almost 
angrily. Doris feels half offended, and sits erect, digni- 
fied. Is it such utter idiocy to love her, she wonders ? 

"And what did you answer?" Olive inquires, sharply. 

"He has been so kind — quite like a brother. It is that 
way," confused and incoherent, "that I like him. Oh! 
do not be angiT, Olive, but help me to make him under- 
stand." And now she clasps Olive's hands that are lying 
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in her lap with an entreaty none the less earnest because 
it is mute. 

" My dear Doris, if you knew the world of mankind at 
all well, you would not be surprised at a little love-making. 
Such women as Agatha hold themselves regally above it ; 
such as I are suffered to pass unnoticed " ; and she gives a 
sharp, unpleasant laugh. " But the pretty, engaging kind, 
who show their sweet, pleasant ways, are marked out as 
victims for a man's vanity. Graham will imagine himself 
in love until some woman finally captures him ; then if he 
is not happy, or the gilding wears off the chain, he will 
take up his old flirting propensities. No, you need not 
worry about him." 

Doris draws a long breath. Olive seems horribly unfair 
to her brother. She cannot believe him so fickle and friv- 
olous. She has been thinking it a hard and sad thing to 
quench the light out of even a little spark of love, and she 
has been upbraiding herself for having innocently attracted 
him to a deeper than brotherly regard. 

"You don't love him, Doris ! Oh, are you quite sure?" 
Olive asks in a quick, breathless tone that has in it a keen 
suspicion. 

"No, no. And I never can. I am very sure of that. 
I am Sony he thought of it in that manner. And your 
mother, Basil, all of them would dislike it extremely. If 
I could give you back the Elms by any such step — " 

"No one ever counted on the Elms but Basil," Olive 
replies, in a kind of hurt tone. "That was natural 
enough. It is fortunate, perhaps, that you cannot dower 
Graham with the estate. Doris, it may seem queer to 
you, that loving you myself, I am unwilling to have any 
warmer feeling than friendship between you and Graham. 
If he was worthy of you, it would delight me ; you must 
believe that. He is n't bad either ; quite up to the aver- 
age, I dare say, but he never would make you happy ; and 
though you no doubt attract him now, and he is convinced 
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that he loves you, he would tire of you. No, that is not 
the kind of love for you ; not the life for you. Dancing 
and merriment and rush and crush of society may do for 
a while, but you do not want that. There is something so 
immeasurably better." 

How strangely Olive's voice softens ! The moon has 
made the room lighter now, and the hall lamp shines in 
at the door. There is a curious introspection in her dark 
eyes, as if she beheld some richly satisfying vision. A 
magical beauty seems to flutter over every feature, and 
Doris is electrified. If she could wear this expression 
always. 

"Thank you," Doris answers, strangely moved, yet not 
satisfied. ''Help me to convince him that he has made a 
mistake." 

"Time will convince him, if you remain firm. Do not 
let your pity overcome your good sense. And really Gra- 
ham might better marry a fortune. He has not Basil's 
energy and determination. The whole thing is so foolish. 
I saw it last summer and told him so." 

She remembers the parting that had in it a peculiar 
sadness, and the promise of writing, of telling him all the 
little every-day incidents. If he can be true, can hope 
before there is any ground, is he so unstable, so easily 
attracted, so prone to forget? She cannot understand 
him ; does Olive ? Ah ! if she had mistrusted last summer. 

"Yes, there is another future," Olive says, in a dreamy 
tone. "O Doris, if you did, if you could see — but it is 
best. When the time comes — " 

Doris springs up, for something cuts her quick to the 
heai-t. Is it as Graham has said? She must know, must 
dispossess Olive of any brooding fancy. 

"It is not Mr. Trevenna?" she gasps. 

"Doris, has he spoken too? And surely, surely you 
have not refused him." 

Doris's breath comes in strangling bounds. The blood 
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rushes in torrents to her fair face, then retreats, leaving 
her ashen pale. She likes Trevenna, he occupies a higher 
niche in her regard, his aims and pur|>oses appeal to a side 
of her nature that (iraham coukl never reach, that would 
indeed be so much Sanscrit to him, and yet by the same 
deep, inward knowledge she knows it would be a greater 
sin t.) accept his love than that of volatile Graham. 

"He has not spoken," Doris answers, in a strained, 
fearful voice unlike herself. *'0 Olive, dear Olive, help 
me here ! Have I been so blind, so — so indiscreet? What 
^an one do to keep others — men, I mean — from misun- 
derstanding? I always thought him pre-eminently your 
friend. Why, you play and sing for him, you entertain 
him — " And Doris pauses blankly. 

''And he loves you. I wish you would set yourself to 
do some of the things he likes. No, you are not indis- 
creet, you are too indifferent. You put him aside delicately, 
it is true ; but now that you do know, you will give him a 
fair chance, you will not stand aloof ; you need not do 
anything — " 

"Olive !" she cries, hurt beyond measure, and a sharp- 
ness in the tone arrests the elder. 

"I have set my heart on it," Olive exclaims, almost 
fiercely. "And you can see, Doris, that it will be just 
the work for you. You must go on living at the Elms 
until Lloyd comes of age, and it will be so delightful ! " 

She is worse even than Graham. Doris utters an 
exclamation that is almost a scream, and Olive stops 
short and studies her face. She has brooded over this 
dream until she can see no other future for Doris. It will 
not part them ; it will not deprive her of the child ; it will 
afford her the interest she so enjoys. Doris is not looking 
for fortune and position, as it was best for Agatha to do, 
and Trevenna*s high unworldliness could never be stained 
with a mercenary thought. 

" Olive ! Olive ! you must not ! " she exclaims, in so 
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desperate a tone tlii.t the elder rises to her feet. " If you 
have fancied any such thing, if you have — *• Oh, what 
shall she say ! " Encouraged this belief in Trevenna" is 
what she means, but surely they cannot have discussed 
her, 

Olive looks at her steadily, amazed, stricken suddenly 
into silence. 

"' I have not thought of marrying any one," she says 
with almost convulsive rapidity, "and you must not. 
You will help me in both cases. Why, it seems as if 
Lloyd would come back some time." 

' ' But — women do marry . " 

" I shall not for years to come, if ever," Doris says, 
decisively. "And then — no, it is wrong even to think 
about it. Olive, you will not feel hurt — vexed? Oh, be 
ipy friend still, always ! " 

The pleading voice conquers her. It has been such a 
delight to weave this pretty romance, to add here and 
there a look, a word, to the exquisite chain, and as it goes 
to ruins Olive experiences a sharp pang. Has she been 
quite guiltless? Has she not been shaping Trevenna's 
destiny even as Agatha tried? Doris has been their 
theme so often ; and all this time she has never consid- 
ered Doris or what she might desire. Even now she can 
hardly relinquish it, and yet she has no right in the sweet 
young soul that has been so sorely tried. There is some- 
thing shadowy and indefinable back of it all that seems to 
hold her in check, to soften her disappointment, to keep 
the future clothed in the soft garments of hope. 

" Oh, my sweet girl ! " she says, remorsefully ; " I am 
always selfish. My plans and wants and beliefs are for- 
ever coming first with me. Will you trust me again? 
Yes, I can see that you and Graham are of all people 
most unsuitable, even if you are congenial friends. But 
if you (lid love him, I do not believe there would be any 
bitter objections. Agatha would be loftily indifferent, 
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Louise would pronounce it foolish, mamma would fret a 
little, and Basil — but one cannot tell anything about 
Basil." And she sighs. 

Would Basil have any feeling about his brother reigning 
here in his stead? 

'' But you see," Doris returns, in a gentle voice that has 
a certain weariness, " that loving neither of them, it 
would be wicked to hold out any hope. You will help 
me. I must not see either of them alone. Not for 
worlds would I cause Mr. Trevenna a pang. And if he 
has dreamed anything, will you help with your entrancing 
music and your interest to turn his thoughts into some 
other channel?" 

Olive is subdued by the gentle insistence ; she is bewil- 
dered as well. Many half -remembered scenes float back 
to her. Can she have been so mistaken ? ^She is awed, 
too, by the reminder that she of all others has no right to 
dispose of Doris's future ; that it is for her alone to elect 
whether Lloyd shall be displaced or not. 

Doris kisses her and steals quietly away. Many 
thoughts are in her mind and disturb her slumbers. She 
has changed gieatly from the simple, ignorant girl that 
Lloyd married. Then she had no wants beyond those of 
daily life, and everything was a pleasure. With the dis- 
crimination has come a certain restlessness, a longing for 
the duties and rewards of some different phase of life. 
There is a solitary side to her heart, a temple no one 
enters, neither is it filled with the sweet vision of by-gone 
pleasures. She knows now that no emotion has ever 
stirred it. Do people carry about with them these silent 
spaces forever? Does the face, the voice, the clasp 
never reach them? Is it some prescience of another 
world ? 

But she can see much too clearly to place either of these 
men in the secret shrine. Not that she utterly rejects the 
gay, glad life Graham Wentworth's wife will have. In 
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spite of Olive, she admits that it might contain a degree 
of worldly happiness quite enchanting ; but some divine 
flavor of strength is wanting. Life cannot be all laughing 
and dancing, all the sparkle of holiday attire. 

How is it that she is not drawn to the other one, since 
many of its duties and ministrations are so near her heart ? 
If she had met Trevenna elsewhere, had known nothing 
of Olive or Agatha, would it have made any difference ? 
But she must always feel that he belongs to them, and she 
has tried to keep the delicate equipoise of friendship. Can 
she show him distinctly, without giving pain, that there is 
a fine boundary neither can cross ? 

Olive is in a strangely sleepless mood as well. She has 
been holding herself in check unconsciously for so long, 
that the bar being removed, she feels weak and helpless. 
No one know.s, no one will ever know, the sharp, decisive 
struggle there was in the beginning ; how she has forced 
herself to believe that Trevenna would belong to Doris ; 
how she has withheld many things innocent and agreeable, 
lest she might come to desire or covet, with the priority 
long acquaintance gives. The discipline has been a good 
one for her, but has she not laid all her virtues on this 
shrine? The child and Lloyd belong to Doris. In fancy 
hers has been the careful memory-, while Doris went to 
another happiness. No, she has not done her justice, and 
she feels strangely softened, humbled. 

Graham Wentworth takes one day of privation with a 
light-hearted content; but on the second, he seizes an 
unexpected opportunity to waylay Doris and insist that she 
shall give him some hope to take back to his duties. The 
pursuit adds zest to the prize, though to do him justice, at 
this crisis, he is convinced that she alone of all women 
can make him happy, and he pleads his cause with much 
force and fervor. 

That he has practised a certain new self-denial all these 
months does in his estimation entitle him to a reward. 
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" Doris," he says, presently, "you have my future in 
your hands. With you, I shall make a useful, honorable 
man. I shall try for all that is best and worthiest in life. 
Without you, what is there ? — pleasure, frivolity, aimless- 
ness. I have not Basil's love of fame and fortune for 
their own sake" ; and a sneer plays around his handsome 
mouth. ''To me there must be something nobler, — a 
woman's dear sake." 

"There may be some other woman, the one who will 
love you, Graham, without argument or persuasion ; and 
certainly a man's own integrity and nobleness ought to be 
dear to him for his own sake." 

She meets his glance with sweet, brave eyes. There is 
a strength and courage in them that he feels he will need 
many times in his life, nay, that she has no right to with- 
hold. Surely, judging from the past, woq^en have not 
been so hard to win. He will not give her up, he says to 
her as well as to himself ; but he is forced to go back to 
his duties without any promise, after he has nearly quar- 
relled with Olive, and blamed her for over-persuasion. 

The session has been a long one, and Basil is still at his 
post. There have been many important questions to dis- 
cuss, and he has given proof of signal ability to look at 
matters with a frankness that quite divests them of party 
prejudice. 

Graham comes to spend an evening at his room, but is 
rather bored at first, as he listens to weighty matters, and 
studies Basil curiously. What is there so fascinating in it 
all ? The honors without the emoluments seem rather bar- 
ren, and he knows Basil will not abate one jot of principle 
for fortune's sake. 

They are alone at length, and Basil glances up inquir- 
ingly. It is not brotherly regard simply that brings 
Graham. 

The cause comes out at length, and astounds him. 
When Graham proposes himself as a candidate for Doris 
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Wentworth's hand, his first impulse is one of intense 
opposition. Yet why should he seek to thwart such an 
arrangement? He remembers suddenly that Graham has 
been less extravagantly gay through the winter, that there 
has seemed more stability and purpose to his life. But to 
have hinci, to have any one go to the Elms as master, 
gives him a secret pang. 

" I have no right to dictate or even advise Mrs. Went- 
woith," he replied. "Are you quite sure of yourself?'* 
For somehow he cannot imagine volatile Graham the 
husband of any domestic woman, and Doris has proved 
her right to that claim. 

Graham laughs. "What I want to be certain of, old 
fellow, is that you, in any of your numerous capacities, will 
not oppose me." 

" Why should I, if you are her choice ? I have no such 
right. My guardianship of the child does not extend to 
the mother," he returns, coldly. 

Graham means to secure himself at all points. 

" She spoke of the chance of her not being cordially 
received into the august Wentworth household," says 
Graham, with a flavor of irony. " You did all treat her 
shamefully " ; and he enjoys making this attack on Basil. 
'* Though it was n't a pleasant thing to lose the fortune," he 
goes on, with a half-smile ; " I cannot cut you out there." 

" I regret many things that were hastily done, and I 
admit that it would have been more honorable and kindly 
to have waited and judged her by herself. As for the 
Elms," and he looks at Graham with a proud, straightfor- 
ward glance, under which the younger winces a little, " it 
is my daily prayer that Lloyd's child may live to take 
his father's heritage. And I wish you, Graham," he 
beseeches with an earnestness that sweeps over him 
resistlessly, ^' U) try to make her happy ; I think you can. 
She is so young ; she has had so little real pleasure in her 
Ufe." 
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Graham nods. A chill falls on Basil's new-born hopes. 
Can this light, inconsequent, pleasure-loving fellow make 
any woman thoroughly happy ? Does he indeed know of 
one whose days and nights are a round of giddy fashion- 
able amusement ? A rising flush stains his cheek. 

" Of course, I shall try." Graham laughs carelessly. 
After all, it is doubtful, but Basil cannot know that. 

" Where is Frances? " the younger asks. 

" At the Tredways V 

Graham remembers that he has a card. He utters a 
brief good night, hurries home and slips into an evening 
dress, and a little after eleven is elbowing his way through 
the crush to the dancing-room. It is brilliance and per- 
fume, a swaying sea of gorgeous waves as one finds at 
sunset. The white edges flow up, are broken, and melt 
away to form elsewhere ; the other colors mix and blend 
and glitter ; the music is an exquisite, inspiriting delight. 

An odd thought flashes across Graham Wentworth's 
brain as the surging tide brings around his sister-in-law. 
It is Basil who should have Doris, and it is he who should 
be mated with Frances, though, with no fortune back of 
him, what would they do, poor butterflies I He never 
could plod on as Basil does, refusing himself any relaxa- 
tion that another should spend lavishly. He is much too 
selfish. And he asks himself at this moment if he really 
does want Doris ? Would her love be so delicious that it 
would make amends for all other deprivations? There 
would be pleasures at Westwater, but not of this hur- 
rying, brilliant, maddening type. He must settle him- 
seK in some occupation there and become a family man. 
He would, of course, have the prestige of the Elms, the 
entree everywhere, a little summering at the seaside, a 
little wintering in a gay city, — two months, perhaps, out 
of the twelve. It looks positively tedious, when one 
thinks of decades with this mild fiavor. 

Graham Wentworth has been cmiously impressed by 
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one of the fine, pure, unselfish types of women, and it has 
roused the best that was in him. It has been one of the 
periods of life when a breath this way or that sways. 
Living up to a high standard without the earnest inward 
consciousness of a great desire and hope, palls upon 
one's intentions. He may not secure his prize, and he 
has begun to deliberate with his pleasure-loving nature 
whether it is worth all the effort and self-denial. 

He lays the blame on Doris. " If she really cared for 
me," he thinks, " she could make something out of me ; 
and if I drop down a little, it is because I have no aim to 
lure me on." Yet a certq,in strata of vanity makes him 
resolve to go on, either to torment her or win her. 

But to-night he yields to the seductions of the gayety he 
loves so well. There is dancing ; there is flirting in out- 
of-the-way corners or the consei-^^atory, — the fascinating 
gambling with love to see how near to a desperate edge 
one can go and not topple over ; there is the exhilaration 
of the wines and champagnes, and the small hours are 
widening out when he sets Frances Wentworth down at 
her husband's residence. 

" You are late," her husband says. 

"And I dare say you have not been in long. You dis- 
sipate on the working side, I on the pleasure," she returns 
in a tone in which the gayety has hardened, and has the 
power of steel or ice. 

She is different from either of her sisters. Was he 
studying them when he chose her ? Is there an evil in all 
this rush and whirl of pleasure that deteriorates women, 
he wonders ? He has waited for her to have her fill of 
gayeties, but it seems as if every month she demands 
more, crowds more into the twenty- four hours. The end 
of the session is so near that he will place no restrictions 
on her now ; but another season like this would make too 
great an inroad on the small fortune he is trying with such 
labor and sacrifice to himself to amass. There is a little 
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child at home, — but then it is not heir to a handsome 
heritage, and he smiles with sad irony even as his head 
lies on the pillow. 

Will Lloyd be satisfied in his heaven of heavens that 
Doris should marry Graham? If one could drink his 
draught of bitter wisdom first and know good from evil, 
self-love and self-will from the higher heroism, the 
patience to wait God's time ! Is it true that men and 
women snatch blindly at their destinies, esteeming them- 
selves wiser than the all-guiding Providence? 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

FACE TO FACE. 

It is not all done with and laid away, as Doris confi- 
dently expects. Audacity is a marked quality in Graham 
Wentworth. After a reasonable interval, he writes. His 
letters have been charming, not at all of the sentimental 
order, but bright, piquant, sparkling with descriptions of 
people and hon mots of society, dinners and receptions, 
and a sort of humorous caricature of the pillars of the 
government, as he terms them. 

This is not greatly different; but toward the end he 
drops into a more serious tone, referring to one of her 
objections, that his family would not approve of such a 
step. He has discussed the matter with Basil, who gives 
unqualified consent, and is so amiable over the proposed 
union that if Doris cares to consult her own peace and 
happiness in the future, she need have no fear. There is 
an indefinable touch of family pride, she feels, as if their 
approval could shelter her from any shadow that might be 
disagreeable. 

The hot blood rushes tumultuously to Doris's face, and 
she straightens her slight figure with indignant grace. 
Not so much against Graham, she feels to despise him, 
but that Basil should be so ready to dispose of her, to 
place her in his brother's keeping. She has made no 
demands upon him ; she has learned much about the man- 
agement of affairs, as she has resolved, when little Lloyd 
is five years old, she will make a change in guardians and 
trustees, and relieve Basil forever. He is so anxious to 
shake it off. It has always been such a distasteful task. 
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Judge Minturn is blind to the faults and defects of his 
favorite. 

It is true that, during the last year or two, he has acted 
the part of a courtly gentleman. When he sees her in 
the street, he bows with a kind of manly reverence that 
thrills her ; when he meets her socially, he crosses the 
room or lawn, as it may be, to shake hands with her. 
There is a suggestion in the unfathomable eyes that 
touches her, awakes within her a consciousness or vague 
presentiment that there is something he would like to say 
to her. Now and then his voice is gentle, she feels it 
most at such moments, and once or twice he has held her 
hand in a lingering clasp. 

Has it all been her fancy? Has she cheated herself 
into believing that gradually she is softening Basil Went- 
worth's prejudices ; that there may come a time when 
Lloyd's name will not sound strange between them? It 
seems now as though she had received an unlooked-for 
blow from his hand. 

" It will never come, my darling," she cries, softly, as 
if Lloyd stood in the room before her. '* It is too hard a 
task. I can try no more. And yet God be thanked that 
you died happy in your belief. If you meet him in 
heaven, face to face, it may be different, — if I am not 
standing there," she adds, under her breath. 

Aunt Gilbert is going through the hall with the child's 
hand clasped in hers, and his merry prattle is like a stab to 
Doris, as she shrinks in the corner to hide her tear-stained 
face. Aunt Gilbert has softened and improved and 
grown quite delightful by continued prosperity. A trifle 
stouter in figure, fairer in complexion, looking very lady- 
like in her half -mourning ; there is nothing about her but 
the happiest complacency. She is even resigned to the 
fact that it is best for Doris not to marry again. Tre- 
venna, she is sure, will finally ask Olive ; and Graham, she 
fancies, is too much of a butterfly to settle. 
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Why is it, Doris arraigns unjust fate, that Aunt Gilbert 
can take all with unblushing content? Why must she, 
innocently lured into so shameful a step, be torn and ago- 
nized continually, goaded with a thousand pricks and 
stings by even the commonplace talking, and Aunt Gil- 
bert hold up her head so smilingly ? There are times like 
this when she feels as if she must throw all up and run 
away, hide herself from the eyes of Westwater. Even 
the eager voice of the child is a pang. 

But she summons her strength and lives it down, a 
giant, alas ! who is to be lived down many, many times 
before the earth will finally cover him. She goes about 
her duties presently, — there are calls and errands ; she 
drops in at the judge's, and Basil's little girl stretches out 
pleading hands that she cannot resist. She is small and 
pale, with scanty, straggling golden hair, very delicate in 
appearance, and with pathetic soft brown eyes, that 
always call to mind those of her dead husband, while her 
own boy's seem to have the dominant strength and resolu- 
tion of Basil's. It appears to her occasionally that she 
could love him better, if such a thing were possible, if 
his eyes had the soft expression she remembers so well. 

She studies Trevenna not a little in these days, estab- 
lishing between them a distance that is at once far and 
friendly, putting up little fences of various kinds, and he 
passes them by unremarked. Can it be that he is think- 
ing other sweet thoughts? And what shy delicacy has 
conquered Olive that her face flushes and her eyes are 
downcast, that now and then there should come in her 
voice a little break, a falter, a softness quite unusual? 

"Doris," she says one day, " I wonder if any human 
being ever outgrew a horrible tendency to selfishness ? I 
used to feel so proud of the Wentworth name and the old 
blood, as if somehow we had a right to be lords of the 
whole earth, but it seems so arrogant now. Little by 
little, I have been giving up, having a hard fight, — how 
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hard, perhaps even you, Doris, can never quite know. 
Much as I love you, I have not been fair to you." 

*• You have been generous," Doris interrupts. 

" Yes, don't we often wrap a mantle of infrequent gen- 
erosity around some darling sin and selfish weakness, and 
try to blind others by the lovely garment — quite blind 
ourselves? The old higher law is to deal justly, and then 
love mercy, if indeed there is any need left for that virtue. 
But we do not deal justly. We measure out scant and 
hard judgments for the shortcomings of others, and take 
no note of their trials, and our own we nurse up in 
all manner of indulgence." 

*' What a sermon ! " says Doris, with her rare, fine 
smile. 

Olive colors. 

" I am afraid I never can be quite just to you ; but I 
have been very arbitrary and exclusive about the baby. I 
have crowded you quite out. I have hated, yes, fairly 
hated, to have him fond of Mrs. Gilbert, and she is very 
charming to him. I am trying to — " 

"Yes," Doris answers, remembering that she has won- 
dered over this very point. '' But you have had so little ; 
there have been many interests for me." 

''There should be, there is, just as wide a world for 
me, just as many duties, days and days full." And now 
she smiles a slow, illuminating smile that warms and 
lights her whole face. And, indeed, it is not so bad a 
face. Small and dark it must always be, and the eyes 
have a sombre, passionate look ; but the complexion has a 
sudden subtle tint of pink, wavering flame-like over it, 
the lips have lost their haughty compression, the chin is 
rounded by the accession of some very improving flesh, 
though the nose will always be straight and haughty. 
There are times when, it seems to Doris, she is really 
pretty, but when she plays or sings no one can question or 
think about her face. Her figure has been much improved 
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by judicious care, and though she is nearing thirty, she 
hardly looks older than the queenly Agatha. 

" There will always be a work to do while I have 
myself," she continues, with a sudden archness that 
brightens her wonderfully. " And I have been thinking 
about my music. It is my one gift, and I ought not wrap 
it in a napkin, as some one once accused me of doing " ; 
and she laughs gayly . ' ' What will you say when I tell 
you that I have decided to play at the chapel, with the 
understanding that the salary is to be devoted to renovat- 
ing and adorning the building? I shall exact it to the 
uttermost-" 

*' I am so glad ! " Doris exclaims, brightly. She can 
hardly moderate her delight ; but Olive is sensitive on so 
many points, and she has been trained into such a wise 
little woman. 

She understands how it will be. Trevenna is shortly to 
be ordained, and as the chapel is being supplied now by 
the seminary, pending the call and settlement of a new 
rector, this, it is whispered, will be offered to Reese 
Trevenna. He will do his life-work here quietly, in spite 
of temptation to greater prospects. It will be like the 
old dream, with one thing happily changed. 

" Doris," she cries, suddenly, "I am the first-fruits of 
your generous love and endeavors, — poor, gnarled, and 
imperfect, but there are seasons yet to come " ; and she 
kisses her with tender vehemence. It is so seldom that 
she kisses any one except Baby Lloyd. 

Later, weeks afterward, there is another confidence in 
the evening before the lamps are lighted. It is a gravely 
sweet matter. 

"Doris," she entreats, with all the depth and humility 
the passion has inspired her with, " tell me what I must do. 
I am still hard, sharp, ungracious, and he is a very angel. 
Why did not you love him ? I asked him, I knew he cared, 
but he said you were a sweet saint to be worshipped a 
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little apart and in silence ; that never by word or look or 
gesture had you intimated that such a thing might be. 
Yet you were always so friendly." 

"And you wi^re wrong." Doris's pulses flutter in a 
secret sort of pleasure. To be really loved is too sacred 
a thing to rejoice over where one must refuse. 

" How I blundered that night ! It was a fond dream of 
mine that you should marry him. Doris, no other man 
will ever be half worthy of you. And I did love him then, 
a love with no hope or expectation. I compelled myself 
to yield to you. I was glad there was some great thing.'* 

Doris gives the hand she holds a quick, tender pressure. 
Has not this narrow soul been brought out to the greater 
light by her effort at renunciation ? 

"But when I renounced the living love, I did not re- 
linquish the dead one. Oh, Doris ! Doris ! how cruel I 
have been in this matter ! I used to say to myself, ' She 
will find some one to love again, and I will be left with my 
grave and my throng of remembrances.' I went on, not 
only coveting, but possessing, what was my neighbor's. 
I have told him all this, Doris. I made myself give up 
this unhallowed love when I found the other could not win 
your acceptance. But I shall always feel as if he had 
laid his offering at your feet first." 

" He never did ! " cried Doris, with swift passionateness. 

*' It gives me a strange humility, a something that will 
master the arrogant pride. We shall be very happy," Olive 
adds, after a pause, "not with the gushing happiness of 
youth, — was I ever young?" and she laughed daintily. It 
is good to hear a sound so free from bitterness. 

"It is all just as it should be," Doris thinks, with a 
glad heart. But what will come in her life, in her home, 
when Olive goes out of it ? If there were more children ! 

No one is so much surprised with this quiet romance as 
Agatha. She has delicately won back her friend. With 
the dainty arts of a woman of the world, she has sounded 
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him unaware, and learned that his regard for Doris was 
passion pui*e, the exaltation one holds for a saint, not 
dangerous in worldly estimation. She could sneer at his 
sweet incredulousness ; she does treat Mr. Stirling's ad- 
miration of her cousin's widow with a rather contemptuous 
disdain. But Olive ! The being with scarcely a possi- 
bility! How much finer, how much higher and more 
intellectually exclusive, to have lived his life alone ! 

She makes a sharp gesture of disdain, and feels as if 
she could crush the life out of something under her feet. 
She does not love him, she has convinced herself of that, 
and experiences a curiously strange relief. How much he 
loved her in the old time, he has been too manly ever to 
admit to himself ; and when he made his new election, he 
put that with other matters out of his mind and soul, and 
was too true ever to bring up a suggestion of it for her 
later inspection. 

Has another interest on which she leaned, dropped out 
of her horizon ? The world has lost its charm, — it is 
vapid and futile, yet she arrays herself in purple and fine 
linen and walks about, a very ghost, starved by her own 
philosophies and speculations and unattained dreams. 

The long session of Congress has drawn to a close, and 
Basil Wentworth comes home with much saddening expe- 
rience, but better known of his fellow-men, as one of 
whom large results are expected. He has a thin, over- 
worked look, and is glad to greet the home of his youth 
and manhood, to see the friendly and familiar faces. 

The house on Larch Avenue has been put in order, the 
baby has been brought home, but to Mrs. Wentworth it 
all seems tiresome and vapid, and the retrenchment Basil 
has suggested is displeasing and mortifying. She won- 
ders now how she came to marry Basil Wentworth when 
he had lost his fortune ! How any woman could conMnit 
such a stupendous piece of idiocy, passes her comprehen- 
sion. She was elated with her triumph then, and it is 
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true that he has fine prospects of advancement. But 
she wants her prosperity now. She ahnost hates Mrs. 
Stirling in her serene grace under the old roof of Stirling 
House ; and Mrs. Lenox's silks, laces, and diamonds are 
enough to madden one with envy. The heir of the Elms 
is hopelessly healthy ; there is nothing left for Basil but 
the slow, honorable plodding along. If it was in her 
hands, she would make the fortune rapidly and let the 
troublesome questions go. After all, who bothers one's 
head about how the money is made ? 

Olive's engagement has the family approval and much 
friendly congratulation. She hates the sort of publicity 
and gossip it entails, and Doris kindly spares her. The 
marriage will be soon and in church, but with no ostenta- 
tious display. Olive will go to the Trevenna house to 
live. Miss Van Antwerp is now a great invalid, with her 
life wasting away, and to part Mrs. Trevenna from her 
only child, Olive feels would be cruelty. Some changes 
are being made, a new room built, and Trevenna knows 
that Doris's gift is to be a most generous one, an organ, 
the delight of Olive's soul. Baby Lloyd has been allowed 
to contribute a share in this. 

So, one evening late in May, Basil Wentworth nerves 
himself and walks down to the Elms. He has entered 
the place several times, much against his will, but from 
that indefinable deference to society's laws that keeps us 
all from degenerating into savages when certain imperious 
moods sweep over us. He has touched Doris's hand 
gently, exchanged the merest commonplaces with her in 
an unmoved tone, and gone again. 

Since the explanation with Conyngham, a feeling of 
shame has been working in his soul. His sense of manly 
honor has all the time rebelled at the despicable bonds 
restraining it. He would feel on better terms with him- 
self if he went frankly to her and told her that one strong 
foundation for prejudice had been swept away, that he 
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had been led into an error and was sorry for it ; but there 
are other dislikes that he cannot surmount. He assents 
quietly to her praises ; he makes no comment when his 
wife takes a fancy to frequent the Elms ; indeed, some of 
the occasions that have called him thither have been invita- 
tions it would look churlish to refuse ; so he has dropped 
in late in the evening, pleading business for the brief stay. 

He goes now in a frame of mind compounded of many 
moods. He must give Olive some brotherly congratula- 
tions ; he must show Doris that he does not disapprove of 
her suiting herself in marrying Graham ; rather, he will 
offer no objection to it. Some day he will meet her at 
Judge Minturn*s, and tell her of the changes he contem- 
plates, in order that she may be able to fill his place. 

It is not yet dark. Out by the entrance he stops and 
looks up the winding drive, made to seem longer than the 
real distance. The air is soft and balmy, there is the 
fragrance of young grass and fresh leaves, of early blos- 
soms, and the long rows of violets and lilies of the valley 
are wafting their odors with profuse prodigality. Some 
birds are singing a late good-night in the trees. Quite 
from a distance comes the shrill, ever-varying voices of 
turtles and their aquatic neighbors, the frogs. A cow, 
tethered not far off, lows with a questioning protest. Ah, 
how can he endure all these old home sounds ! It turns 
him sick and faint, and after a few steps he sits down on 
the short grass that is thick and sweet, and wipes the 
dew from his forehead. He remembers so much ; he has 
forgotten so little. Even now it seems as if he might see 
the long, thin figure stretched out on the grass and hear 
the cheerful laugh at his anxious remonstrance. 

Then he walks on again. *How sadly familiar ! How 
few things have been changed ! Here is the great bed of 
geraniums ; over yonder were the tulips that always so 
delighted Lloyd. The pansies are all abloom with their 
eager eyes. Ah ! 
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There is a ripple of childish laughter. *' Lloyd!** a 
soft voice calls, '' Lloyd ! " 

The child runs out on the porch, biit espying a strange 
figure, stands still, looking shyly out of great, resolute, 
dark eyes. They are not like Lloyd's ; more like Agatha's 
or his own. He is a strong, hardy, rather brilliant child, 
the picture of health, and bidding fair to inherit the 
Wentworth beauty. 

"Mamma ! " he says. 

''Lloyd, come in at once." 

"But, mamma, a gentleman — " 

Doris walks through the vestibule that is like a square 
room, but stands surprised and motionless when she sees 
her guest. 

" Mrs. Wentworth," he exclaims, holding out his hand 
cordially. "And this is your boy." 

This is the little being who had deprived him of his 
loved heritage. Doris colors redly. Then she ushers him 
within. Lloyd has been seized with the shyness that not 
infrequently makes children appear at their worst, but 
Marie comes to the rescue. Basil hardly knows whether 
he would like best to have him remain or not. Doris is , 
afraid the presence of the child may not prove agreeable. 

They have walked through to the drawing-room, ex- 
changing ordinary commonplaces, and now he is seated. 
Many alterations are apparent here. New pictures, some 
new furniture, but the well-remembered organ is at the 
farther end of the long room. 

"Olive — " he begins, rather hesitatingly. 

" Olive has gone out with Mr. Trevenna. They will be 
back at eight," she says, in her delicate manner. 

Doris is in white, a soft woollen fabric that falls in 
clinging folds and ends in a train lying now about her 
feet like small billows. Her only ornament is a cluster of 
purple pansies. The gold of her hair has not deepened, 
and the face still holds that wonderful childlike simplicity 
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and purity, and though not mature, is thoughtful. A 
pretty, ladylike girl one would call her at a first glance. 
He says that to himself ; but aloud he answers her. 

"It is the first opportunity I have had to come in and 
congratulate her. Trevenna has seemed to belong to us " ; 
and a faint smile crosses his grave face. "But this is a 
nearer tie, and one can be confident that it is for Olive's 
happiness. I had not thought — I believe none of us ever 
contemplated marriage for Olive. No one could persuade 
her to go into society in early girlhood, and her health was 
so uncertain.'* He will make an effort to be just and give 
Doris the credit. "I don't know what magic you have 
used, but your companionship has worked a wonderful 
change." 

There must be a marvellous change for Reese Trevenna 
to desire her above all other women. 

"It has been her interest in others, her wider life, and 
— yes, it has been love," Doris says, with a sweet bravery, 
her eyes kindling as she speaks. " She has learned some 
of life's best lessons." 

Had no one the patience to teach her before? He 
feels self -condemned in the light of these clear, heaven- 
born eyes. 

"And you," he begins, abruptly. It will be better to 
get this part over before the return of the lovers. "Am 
I to congratulate you upon a coming change?" 

" Me ?" and she glances up. Then remembrance comes 
and she flushes distressfully. 

He is embarrassed momentarily. "My brother," he 
begins, in confusion ; she must not believe that he objects 
to the union. In saying that she is Graham's peer, he 
feels that he does not compliment her. 

"There is some mistake." He would hardly believe 
the face could shape itself to this fine haughtiness and 
display so much character. In an instant he is curiously 
interested. 
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How shall she explain without humiliating him ? Why 
she should be tender of him is a puzzle, since he has 
shown no sf)ecial consideration for her at any period, but 
her heart is always merciful. To decline to enter the 
Wentworth family a second time may be unwisdom and 
a surprise to its various members save Olive. 

" If your brother — he Aa« discussed the subject, I know, 
but it was without my authority or consent," she says, 
with some confusion. 

Basil Wentworth crosses the apartment, takes her hand, 
and she rises with the impulse, so they stand facing each 
other. 

"Doris!" he exclaims, with a quick sympathy that is 
almost tenderness, quite unaware that he has used her 
Christian name, "do not for an instant imagine that you 
can be unwelcome this time. Let me say what has been 
in my secret heart for a long while, that no one can regret 
more bitterly than I our unkindness to the cousin we all 
loved. For it was to Mm as well as you. Do not hold 
it against us." 

She is in a sad perplexity. Shall she lose her golden 
opportunity by this that she must say ? Not even to win 
the regard of* all can she marry Graham. 

" I have not promised anything — " she begins. 

"But you may with the utmost certainty." 

" I have nothing to promise, nothing to give." She 
withdraws her hand at this, and he looks surprised. Their 
overtures have come too late. " If you are all offended, 
I cannot help it. I do not love your brother. I cannot 
marry him." 

Basil studies her with something of the old impression. 
Is she a coquette ? Oh, surely not, with those heavenly 
eyes, with that pure sweet mouth ! 

" I think it is mostly one of many fancies on his part. 
We were friends, very good friends indeed. He was kind 
to me," — she will do him full justice, — " but when he 
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spoke, I answered him frankly, I cannot be his wife now 
or ever." 

A vague impression finds lodgment in Basil's brain that 
this will be bad for Graham. He has been studying at 
intervals, for many other matters share his attention, 
demand it imperiously in fact, but it comes back as a 
kind of wondering remembrance now that a curious change 
has been going on in Graham. He has paid better attention 
to business, he has done some solid reading, held aloof from 
the crowds of purposeless young men in their frivolous 
pleasures, been more careful of that not uncommon bond- 
age to the social dissipation he,« Basil, has found so preva- 
lent in society circles. Is it the chance of redemption, 
the new starting-point ? Basil has learned ^ many things 
during this winter; he has been in an atmosphere sur- 
charged with the evils most lowering to manly standards. 
He is not so narrow or self-centred that he cannot see his 
brother's opportunity to take one step higher. 

"I wish you might," he replies, earnestly, — '*for 
Graham's sake. He would strive to make himself worthy. 
He is young, bright, joyous, and if he sometimes flies to 
extremes — " 

Her face arrests him. It has grown steadily colder, and 
settles into resolute lines. Yet, oh ! how fair and pure it 
is, how steadfast, how inwrapped, as if she folded herself 
in some snow-cloud ! 

His words have hurt her cruelly, but she dons this armor 
of coldness, and summons her forces to strike back. His 
care for his brother, his utter indifference to her, rouse 
her fire and spirit. 

"There might be some purpose in all this," she says, 
with a dignity that would do credit to Agatha, ' ' if with 
my hand I could give back the Wentworth heritage " ; and 
though she has always been satisfied with Lloyd's disposi- 
tion of the property, to-night she feels, oh, so thankful ! 
that her simple fortune decides this point, takes it off her 
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conscience. " Yes, if I could restore that, I might con- 
sider it a duty, and in some lives duties are made to out- 
weigh pleasures, desires." 

He stands amazed, as if suddenly swept off his moor- 
ings. She is so small, so fak and young, so in need of 
tenderness, protection. He towers above her in a man's 
superb strength and experiences ; a wild impulse to gather 
her in his arms, to shut her out from everything that can 
harm and wound, sweeps imperiously over him. It is 
what he should have done when she came here with her 
baby in her arms, — Lloyd's child-widow, given to him 
with the sacred love of the dead, with the last beseeching 
prayer for forgiveness. What manner of man has he 
been ? A statue of marble could have proved as kindly ; 
nay, it would at least have worked no evil. The room 
seems to swim round ; his judgment, of which he has been 
so proud, has resolved into malevolence, his truth strained 
to blackest injustice, his many virtues go down like an 
ill-freighted argosy, and leave only the tumultuous, whirl- 
ing waves. 

"You mistake me altogether," he begins, as if just 
roused from a lethargy. " Heaven knows I am glad the 
prospect of your child's life is so fair, and that your hands 
have been tied in its behalf. Oh, do me the justice to be- 
lieve that it was not — " And he pauses abruptly. How 
can he convince her that all these years of utter indiffer- 
ence, that look so like jealousy and vindictiveness, have not 
been quite so covetously evil ? Ah ! he has still to learn 
that when one hugs wrong and injustice to one's heart, 
wraps one's self in it, one cannot so easily divest the 
remembrance of others, even if it can be thrust aside by 
the wearer's hand. He hcLS sinned against her unpardon- 
ably. The right thing would be to go out of her life ; 
ah ! is there not something about restitution as well ? 

"Yes," he cries, in a passion that electrifies her, " you 
must believe this one thing of me, that it was not because 
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I grudged you this old home, nor the wealth — " And 
then he stands self -convicted. It has been that, with 
all the other things. He has been making them flimsy 
excuses, but the first pang of all was the loss of what he 
had so confidently counted on. His manhood is shamed 
to the very dust as he sees it written in letters of fire 
everywhere. All the speciousness of his fine thinking 
cannot disguise it. He has been unconsenting, mercenary, 
protesting inwardly at every step to Lloyd's inalienable 
right to wife or child. He has hated to think of any 
stranger in this dear, old place. 

" Some time," he begins, in the uncertain voice that 
betrays how much one is moved, " I hope to tell you how 
all these matters have looked to me. It is too long for 
this evening " ; and even now he hears voices without. 
" But whatever you choose to do in regard to Graham 
will be right. I shall always uphold you. He is not 
worthy of you. I felt it from the first. His heart is in 
the gay, frivolous world, though there may be such a thing 
as conversion, as turning from the error of one's ways," 
he appends, with a bitterness she does not understand. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

IN THE LIGHT. 

Olive and Trevenna enter, and Olive betrays a sur- 
prise, then a quick flush of pleasure. Basil takes her 
hands in his, and drawing her nearer, kisses the smooth 
brow out of which love has taken all the secret dissatis- 
factions. Something in the fervor startles her, and as 
she glances up, the eyes thrill her with an uncomprehended, 
but none the less positive joy. 

"Trevenna," Basil says, " you must know that it is a 
pleasure to me to welcome a nearer tie in word, though the 
brotherly bond has not been wanting between us. It is 
so like old times to have you one of us." 

Trevenna returns the hearty clasp. Like a vision Basil 
beholds the years agone, and in a dim way sees all the 
actors about him, like lovely ghosts trooping up and 
down. These two are crowned by patient waiting. Well 
for Trevenna that with his poetic ardors, his gentle 
enthusiasms, his strong faith in the ultimate good existing 
in mankind, and his desire for their regeneration, that he 
has chosen his work in this path. Almost Basil shrinks 
for himself from that maddening turmoil and strife, that 
constant appeal to the base aud selfish in men's natures 
and passions. He longs to turn from it with a deep heart- 
weariness, but he has hedged himself about too strongly. 

They all fall into a bright, sympathetic talk. Basil 
Wentworth can be fascinating, and his winter's training 
has broken up the rather moody current in which his 
thoughts had come to revolve. He warms with the spirit 
of his younger manhood, his dark eyes kindle, soften, his 
cheek loses its pallor, and the play of his lips is plainly 
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seen under the narrow line of mustache. Doris forgets 
her pain, and watches in a half -fascinated mood. No, 
he is not like Lloyd ; there is a subtle strength and deter- 
mination, an imperiousness not unpleasant now,. but that 
in certain phases might be. She begins to understand 
luhy Lloyd loved him so well. It was so good to lean upon 
his strength ; but, ah ! how bitter to have it turned against 
one ; and she has had its spear-points bristling against 
her. She cannot readily forget, even if she chances to 
forgive, which is not so hard for her. 

It is quite late when he goes. The good-byes have the 
cordial flavor of a beginning, a suggestion that the interest 
is not ended, but merely lapses temporarily. 

" Some time," Basil says in a low tone for Doris alone, 
" I hope to explain a few matters. You will allow me 
the opportunity?" 

"Yes," she answers, under her breath, wondering if he 
can explain to the satisfaction of either. 

" How charming Basil was to-night!" Olive cries, joy- 
ously. " Doris, 3^ou have never seen him at his best be- 
fore. That was like the old times, was it not? " turning to 
Trevenna. " In fact, I think Doris has seen all of us at 
our worst. There may be this compensation, — the only 
possible step must be improvement" ; and she laughs. 

Doris leaves the lovers alone. The period of engage- 
ment IS short, and they seem bent on improving it. To 
Doris, with her limited experience, it is charming. She 
shrinks from the thought of the lonely house when they 
shall go out of it. 

Basil Wentworth does not go directly home, but with 
rapid strides makes his way to a spot that will ever be as 
a confessional to him with the priest in the far heaven 
above. There beside Llo3^d's grave he kneels in the sweet, 
dewy grass, with the stars above his head, but he dare 
not look to them for comfort. What madness has been 
his! To a man with ideals less fine and pure, with 
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resolves less lofty, remorse would not be quite so bitter. 
He abhors himself. He wishes there were some penance, 
some immense sacrifice to undertake. Simple repentance 
is not enough. He knows now why men cut oflP a right 
hand or plucked out a right eye. And he is so helpless. 
She of her own fine sense and sweet soul has done it all. 
Westwater does admire her. Louise would load her with 
pleasures, invitations ; Olive loves her truly ; Mr. Stirling 
has admired her from the first ; Agatha evinces the same 
inflexible pride that has so long dominated him, but Agatha 
has never wronged her. He lives over again the night at 
Olive's bedside, when to all human appearance she lay 
dying, and his cruel coldness to Doris stabs him Uke a 
knife. Especially was she commended to him. Oh ! how 
shall he meet Lloyd with this trust betrayed ? Why, his 
cousin's offence, that he rolled up mountain high in his 
pride, is as nothing to it. 

It is past midnight when he reaches home. There is a 
dim light in the hall. He bolts the door and extinguishes 
that when a figure leans over the baluster above. 

"Mrs. Wentworth is not home," the nurse says; and 
the baby lifts up a fretful little wail. 

He relights and unbars, remembering she was to go to 
the G Wynnes'. Then he walks slowly up the stairs. 

"Is the baby ill, Rose?" he asks, with concern. 

"No," returns Rose, in a rather discouraged manner. 
"It is never quite well, and it does cry a good deal. I 
should like to know how Mrs. Lloyd Wentworth charms 
it — she always can," in a tone that seems hopeless of any 
other achieving a triumph. 

"Mrs. Wentworth! Is she here much? Does she 
come?" he asks, in amaze. 

"Oh, not now! It was at Judge Minturn's. She was 
so often in there. I do think baby misses her without 
quite knowing what it is." 

She has been kind to his neglected child. She has 
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heaped coals of fire on his head. Is a man's soul so much 
broader and more generous than a woman's? He has 
scarcely noticed her child, his ward and namesake. 

He is still awake at two, when Mrs. Wentworth returns. 
Owen Meredith's little ball-room tragedy comes into his 
mind, and a few stray lines touch him like a spear's point ; 

" For your soul (and this is the worst 
To bear, as you well know) 
Has been watching you from the first, 
As sadly as God could do." 

He has laid out his life, not as Lloyd planned it ; not, 
perhaps, as God planned it, but in his own strong, bitter 
self-will. 

Olive's wedding-day is one of the flawless days of June, 
when there has been a shower the night before and the 
world is drenched with sweetness. It certainly is far from 
private, both are too widely known, but there is no fuss, 
and Olive is in her travelling-dress of soft gray that re- 
minds one of an autumn mist. They are to go du*ectly 
away, and there is no reception ; but her mother draws 
a long breath of satisfaction. . Her motherly duties and 
anxieties are over. All the rest of her life she can repose 
on the laurels of self-complacency. Olive will never be 
rich, but neither will she know grinding poverty, and her 
position will not be lowered. She can still be the compeer 
of Agatha and Louise. 

Graham has come home, as they all call Westwater. 
He has accepted Basil's hospitality, and acquits himself 
with the usual society distinction. As his mother watches 
him, — fresh, young, elegant, — she hopes some heiress 
will capture him and settle him down. He is rather too 
gay; but young men must have their fling, and if they 
do fall into a few evils, they mend of them afterward. 
Indeed, she does not desire to have him as severe and 
business-like as Basil. 
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Doris goes down to Mrs. Trevenna's, where a few friends 
are gathered in an old-fashioned tea-drinking, and leaves 
word that she shall not be sent for until ten. It is quite 
as she feared it would be. Graham has been in. 

"He was so disappointed," declares Aunt Gilbert. '' I 
know he had half a mind to come for you — if it had been 
anywhere else. Doris/you have made a conquest of that 
young man." 

Mrs. Gilbert is a good deal elated at some admissions 
she has drawn from him. 

Doris leans her arms on the table and bends over a trifle 
in a thoughtful attitude. It will not do to have Aunt 
Gilbert arrayed against her, and her weakness is still 
match-making. 

"Aunt," she begins, "I must tell you something, for I 
want your assistance. From being such a good friend, 
Graham has — has asked me to marry him," she ends 
abruptly. 

"I knew he was in love with you !" is the triumphant 
rejoinder. "You could do better, Doris, but he is delight- 
ful society and a handsome young man." 

"I should not marry him under any circumstances," 
Doris says steadily, with no wavering lights in her face. 

" But you will marry again, Doris, — some time? You 
are much too young to give up everything. And you 
have had such a very little of true youth and girlish de- 
lights. If you shouldn't, I shall always be sorry that we 
met Lloyd Wentworth as we did." 

Doris has regretted it passionately at times, when the 
burden has been so heavy for her to bear. Not that she 
met him and had that delightful journey from Novara to 
Venice, but that she should have been thrust into a 
warmer regard by hasty and grasping hands. To-night 
she is strangely content. She would have nothing 
changed, save to have his life prolonged. She fancies 
now, if they could have come here together, he could have 
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made the explanation in a better manner. They would 
have listened to him. Oh, if they could have had some 
happy years in this old house ! 

" I do not know," Doris answers, with a wistful light 
in her eyes ; she is so longing to have him back, to be 
happy in a husband's love like Olive. It is so bitterly 
hard to be alone. But there is no one in the whole world 
to whom she can stretch out her hands, certainly not to 
that pleasure-loving, volatile young fellow. 

" I want you to help me," she begins, realizing that 
Aunt Gilbert's eyes are studying her intently, though they 
do not see as clearly as some eyes. " I must not be left 
alone with him. You are so bright and- entertaining, and 
you must talk to him ; he must see that I do not intend to 
discuss any of these subjects with him. And I shall 
avoid him all I can." 

Aunt Gilbert sighs. She would so enjoy another ro- 
mance, in which would figure a pair of sweet young 
lovers. But she knows that Doris is in earnest, and has 
ceased to endeavor to circumvent her. 

It comes to pass that two evenings later, when Graham 
calls, she is out again, this time at the Minturns', and he 
does not care to go there. Basil's wife has begged him to 
attend her to a card party, and he has pleaded a pressing 
engagement. He does not stop long at the Elms, but in 
something of a temper strides down the street. 

Does Doris mean to throw him over ? Does he really 
want her ? Would it be entertaining for a lifetime to live 
up to her high standard? Of course, he could coax her 
out to dancing parties, but wasn't Westwater a little flat 
for steady diet after Washington ? They might go abroad 
only, — well, through Basil and other friends he might 
find some foreign interest, political or otherwise. Indeed, 
he thinks of a position now that may be within his reach. 
It loould be gayer abroad. Still — 

There is a curious sort of mortification in not winning 
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her. He has been smiled upon and flattered by so many 
women ; he remembers, too, with a kind of admiration, 
the efforts he has made to reach a higher standard for her 
sake, and it seems quite ungrateful in her not to appre- 
ciate them, — as if she could know. But it would wear 
one fearfully to keep such an altitude all the time. How 
does Basil manage it, and Richmond Stirling? Honestly, 
he is not of their kind. 

So he goes to the card party and walks home with his 
brother's wife under the soft summer stars. What a 
glowing night it is! The dusk seems full of haunting 
odors and fluttering wings, like moths at fairy revels. 
The trees stir faintly now and then, or a step is heard in 
the distance, and there is an air of curious, weird sug- 
gestiveness. 

" She did not keep you very long," Frances Wentworth 
says, with an intonation of mockery. 

' ' She ! Who ? " he asks, with an utter assumption of 
innocent ignorance. 

"Well, — I am not in your confidence. It may be 
Miss Lindmeyer. I noticed your dancing with her the 
other evening, and thought you quite eprise,** 

He laughs, glad to have her so wide of the mark. 

'' Don't make such a stupid blunder, Graham," she 
says, almost sharply ; '' marry fortune." 

"Why didn't you marry fortune yourself?" he asks, 
gayly. 

" Well," she answers, with a curious deliberation, " I 
think I had an attack of mental aberration just at the 
period when I made my election. A prudent mother 
would have kept me under lock and key, and on a diet of 
bread and water, until I came to my senses. But I had 
no prudent mother, only an enthusiastic father, very much 
infatuated with Basil Wentworth. Behold the fate of a 
dutiful daughter! Louise and Agatha can go abroad 
twice a year if they like.'* 
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" But you chose love, and think the world well lost," 
he replies. He has often wondered how she came to 
marry Basil, how any woman would desire to marry a 
man so engrossed with business, so indifferent to pleas- 
urable excitements. 

" No, I do not think the world well lost now," she 
answers, incisively. "The only redeeming feature is 
Basil's insatiable ambition, and his capability . of going 
onward and upward " 

Graham has surmised that he does not fill his wife's 
heart to the exclusion of pleasure. But, then, adoring 
love is not good form in the world of fashion. 

" Yes," he says, " Basil is quite sure to strike a prize 
somewhere, unless he blunders on the high moral and 
virtuous side. One must take the world as it is, and 
not run a tilt with windmills." 

" I shall wait impatiently for the prize. I ought to 
have some reward for my generous self-denial " ; and she 
laughs ironically. 

They have reached the house, and walk in together. 
Graham turns up the parlor lights ; Mrs. Basil shakes 
out her soft draperies and sends her wraps up-stairs. 

" Yes," she says, continuing her train of half -mocking 
complaint, " there should be some reward for women who 
sit alone and count the weary hours. One might as well 
not be married at all." 

It occurs to Graham that she keeps her hours pretty 
well occupied, and Basil is doing an immense amount of 
work that does bring in money. Then — would she enjoy 
his kind of relaxation ? She goes to the Stirlings', but she 
always has some little fling about their superior theories 
and exalted states of mind. Wouldn't there be some- 
thing like this between him and Doris? 

** Well, what will you have?" she asks, spiritedly, and 
goes to the piano, where she dashes off a brilliant Aus- 
trian galop. He comes and stands behind her. She cer- 
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tainly has splendid shoulders and a fine poise to her head ; 
she is bright, witty, entertaining, and what with her music 
and her sententious bits of talk, another hcur rolls away, 
bringing Basil home, weary and heavy-eyed. 

" I must be off early to-morrow mommg," he an- 
nounces. " I have been making up the great Rossmore 
will case, and have all the specials. Probably I shall not 
return to-morrow, for we never can get through, but I 
hope the will can be made to stand. A man surely has 
the right to dispose of his money as he likes." 

"As to that there may be opinions," says Mrs. Basil, 
rather haughtily. " I should make a big fight if I was 
Mrs. Rossmore. Why should n't she have the millions as 
well as charities and distant relations? We met her in 
Washington, at the embassy ball, you know, Graham, and 
/ liked her. I wish you were fighting on her side, 
Basil." 

Basil Wentworth makes a gesture of contempt. He 
has no respect for this woman, who in comparative youth 
marries an old man, and for the sake of the larger amount 
of money that may come to her, when she is already well 
dowered, rakes up all the little eccentricities, all the fail- 
ings and vagaries, that may go to prove a man nearing 
eighty of unsound mind. 

" No money would tempt me to her side," he answers, 
with infinite disdain. 

"Money would tempt me almost anywhere," she says, 
dryly. 

Her husband does not respond. These little flings stir 
his disapproval almost to disgust ; only the instant after 
he remembers that, fond as she is pf making them, they 
are not, cannot be true. 

"If there is a woman on the face of the earth that I 
do envy, and I have ,^o much already, it is that Mrs. Ross- 
more," she says soto voce to Graham, as they go up- 
stairs. 
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For the next three days Graham is devoted to his sister- 
in-law. Basil returns with his case unfinished, some new 
perplexity having arisen. Graham's time has expired, 
and he has not seen Doris for a moment in which he could 
plead his desires ; but he will write a long, tender, 
upbraiding letter, which he does, and to which there 
comes no answer. 

Doris does not meet Basil again until a little reception 
at the Trevennas'. Olive has returned with a great hap- 
piness shining in her face. She has not dared to believe 
until now, so much of the old distrust and questioning 
spirit hangs about her, but she has laid it away with reso- 
lute endeavor, and refused to cloud her new life with it, 
and lo! all is peace. 

It is strictly a family party, with some Van Antwerp 
relatives added to the Wentworths. Louise shines in 
diamonds, is charming and brilliant, Agatha gracious, 
Frances amiable, and Doris delicious in her naive sim- 
plicity. 

Basil finds time to explain to her the many imperative 
demands of business. 

" I hope Graham gave you no trouble?" he asks. 

" No," she answers, " but I have had a letter since." 
Then, with a quick accession of courage, given by his 
kindly glance, " I should like to send it to you. Can any 
one mar another's life by refusing to give what after all 
is not needed, is not the right influence, or would not be 
a lasting one ? One might make a great sacrifice to save 
another from impending evil, but — " 

" Never make any sacrifices for Graham," he says, 
hurriedly, and with a certain authority. " I am not sure 
that it is best, in any case. A man who has not the vital 
stamina to save himself can hardly be relied upon, even 
if some other influences are at work for his welfare. Not 
that Graham, — he certainly zs capable of caring for his 
own manliness, — it is the sheerest nonsense for him to 
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appeal to you " ; and Basil almost laughs. " Yes, send me 
the letter." 

Frances is very agreeable also. Doris warms to her, 
though she feels a trifle afraid of her sharp sayings, little 
points against her husband, as if she was a rather injured 
or neglected wife. 

Later in the evening she is complaining in a somewhat 
whimsical way about poverty. This time the carriage is 
the object of her longings. 

*' I miss it so much," she says. " I was always accus* 
tomed to it at home. They are very kind in sending it 
around, but there is papa and my sister and the two girls, 
and they keep it pretty well in use. I do wish Basil felt 
that he could afford one, and he cariy'* with a kind of dis- 
dainful smile at the pretence. 

" I wish you would accept ours," Doris replies, with 
her readiness to have another share her pleasures. " You 
could have it almost any day, — we use it so little." 

Then she is frightened at offering any favor to Basil 
Wentworth's wife. 

" You lovely little soul ! " the other says, warmly. "I 
shall be most glad to accept it some time. And I hear 
such marvellous accounts of you in regard to my little 
daughter. Rose sings your praises continually. Why 
have you so deserted her ? She is a wretched little thing, 
I know. Babies are all of a piece. When they are large 
enough to be dressed prettily and taken out, granting that 
you can make them behave, they are rather entertaining." 

Doris flushes quickly, and it is a sunrise radiance light- 
ing her face. 

" I had occasion to go so often to your father's," &h% 
says, with a delicate intonation. " Indeed, I have been in 
training for quite a business woman." 

" Basil finds so little time to attend to any one's af- 
fairs," his wife replies, rather apologetically ; " though his 
rule is always to prefer a client to his wife " ; and there is 
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a sharp point to the sentence. These personal allusions, 
this petty carping and criticism, annoy Doris extremely, 
yet she finds it in her heart to sympathize with Frances. 
She cannot imagine any woman being happy as Basil 
Wentworth's wife. Always she wonders how Lloyd could 
have loved him so intensely. 

When she goes to send the letter the next day, a sensi- 
tive qualm of conscience seizes her. She surely does not 
owe any sacred duty to Graham, since he was first to 
speak of it to Basil, and not only that, but gave the im- 
pression that he had her consent. What she wants Basil 
to understand most of all is, that she is not eager for a 
family alliance, since she cannot restore the Elms, and 
she wants to be absolved from any share in the destruction 
that Graham so forcibly depicts for himself in case she 
does refuse her strengthening and guiding love. She 
knows now that if she should ever marry, it is she who 
will want the manly strength and endeavor. There are 
so many fine and complex motives, that she writes a brief 
note, and gently suggests a few of the perplexities. But 
one thing she can say honestly and frankly, — she does 
not love Graham Wentworth. She has come to under- 
stand the possibilities of her own soul. In the other love 
she was a happy, innocent child, knowing nothing of the 
mixed and imperious qualities of men and women. She 
tries to forget that it is the stern, implacable Basil to 
whom she is writing, but rather the easy, delightful, indul- 
gent Lloy/i. She does not know how utterly winsome 
this makes her, and how for moments afterward Basil sits 
with this letter before him, penned in her delicate, essen- 
tially feminine hand, that makes him think of nothing so 
much as the grace of a swallow's flight. 

Graham he sets down as simply foolish, with the diffu- 
sive regard of the interest miscalled love, the wish to 
please, and the certainty of being pleased in return. 
There is much in his letter that is flippant, extravagant. 
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Basil would despise himself if he could plead with any 
woman for her strength to save him from his own weak- 
ness. Even now his lip curls with contempt. 

Neither is Graham Wentworth weak above all other 
men. He is volatile, ease-loving, selfish, changeable, 
fond of pleasure, and he has fancied at times he detected 
a leaning toward the wine-cup, of which he has seen quite 
too much in the gay capital. After all, are the Wentworths 
such immaculate people ? The sudden rush of humiliation 
is so new to him that it seems as if some one had struck 
him a blow. 

It is so difficult to see Doris alone unless he goes to the 
Elms, and he is not prepared for the confession he feels is 
due to her ; yet he could scarcely refrain from making it, 
if some of the subjects between them were touched upon. 
He has grown quite used to his secret burden of self- 
abasement, but he is hardly ready to publish it, even to 
one person. It is mortifying to stand convicted of so 
flagrant a wrong. He decides to write, and opening the 
safe, takes out a small, inlaid box that was a Christmas 
gift of Lloyd's in their young manhood. It is like a girl's 
box of treasures. There are mementos in it that wring 
his heart, yet he cannot destroy them. Here is that last 
letter, — shall he finish his utter condemnation by perus- 
ing it again, since he has not had the courage to commit 
it to the flames ? He breaks the seal ; then a strange im- 
pression holds him in a grasp that sends shivers through 
his pulses. He must not read it. There will never come 
a time when he will have a right to read it again. He 
signed his death-warrant deliberately, — let him abide by 
it. So he drops hers in the broken envelope. Oh ! if he 
could bring Jiim back to her. If he could see them in all 
the fervor of their youthful, happy love. 

The evening of the next day he calls at Judge Minturn's, 
and she is there. After the business is ended, the two 
men enter the drawing-room. Mrs. Howard, with her 
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two daughters, Alice and Ethel, and Doris are all of the 
party. Doris and Ethel are at the piano playing duets, 
and the judge insists they shall proceed. 

Basil sits where he can see the rich, bright face in its 
soft glows and changing colors, its pure, serious eyes of 
heaven blue, its sweet mouth with a subtile strength and 
purity. She does not look a day older than Ethel, now 
that the dignity of matronhood is laid aside, and her 
fingers fly over the keys with a swift, elusive grace that 
makes one long to spring up and capture them. Did she 
play for Lloyd ? he wonders. 

The judge asks for a song they sing together. Ethel's 
voice is contralto ; Doris's is a sweet, uplifting soprano, 
with none of the floridness of stage adaptiveness, nor the 
strength required for conc^ert-rooms, but it touches one 
with a tender force. It is pre-eminently a home voice. 

"Now that Ave Maria," begs Alice. "I shall always 
love it for the story. I can just see that little, dark, 
Italian madame listening to it, and I can almost hear the 
cracked, thin tone of the piano." 

"Which did not improve it at all," replies Doris, with 
a touching memory in her eyes. 

"Why, I never heard that," declares the judge, in a 
tone that would convince his hearers that he had been 
defrauded of some right. 

Doris flushes. 

"It is quite a romance, grandpapa ; just like a picture 
of some foreign interior that people pay hundreds of dol- 
lars for, and a pathetic bit of sentiment. Why don't you 
paint it, Mrs. Wentworth?" 

"I should like to possess the genius for such a thing," 
Doris exclaims, eagerly. "You may some day yourself." 

"But what was the story?" 

"There wasn't any story," says Doris, with a bright, 
enchanting laugh. She is so used to being natural with 
these people, that she is always at her best. "It was as 
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Ethel has remarke<! — just a little bit.** And then she goes 
on in a rapid, artistic way to describe the small room, the 
mistress of the inn at Novara, the spuidle-legged piano 
on which the dead daughter had played, and madame*s 
tender fondness for this Ave Maria, how she used to 
listen and reverently cross herself. Doris's voice has a 
living, transporting power in it, especially when she adds, 
in her sweet, earnest way, " I used to feel as if I were in 
a church singing for the angels to hear, among whom was 
madame's daughter." 

Then she stiikes the keys softly, and sings with a rev- 
erent humility that nearly moves them to tears. 

" It was where you first met my cousin, was it not? " 
Basil inquires, in a tone so unlike his cold, measured 
accents that it startles the judge. 

" Yes,** she answers, softly. Then she rises. *' I 
must go," she announces, and she is no longer Doris 
Hawthorne, but Mrs. Wentworth. " Has the carriage 
come? I told auntie to send at nine." 

It is quarter past, but the carriage has not been sent. 

" If you will allow me to walk home with you," Basil 
says in his gentlest dignity, which is many shades less than 
his usual demeanor. " There are a few matters I should 
like to discuss with you, and it is so difficult for me to find 
leisure." 

They will both go in the same direction, so it does not 
put him about in any respect, and she assents. The good- 
nights are said. Judge Minturn glances after them. Is • 
it true that Basil Wentworth means to consign to forget- 
fulness this obstinate, unreasonable hatred, so utterly 
without excuse or purpose, the only real blemish in his 
character, according to the judge's estimation ? Ah, if he 
had done it before ! If he could have waited and learned 
to see Doris Wentworth through a clearer and more gen- 
erous vision! 

They walk on in the soft summer night, under the 
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trees, in a strange silence that makes both hearts beat 
with something not unlike terror, yet now Doris is not 
afraid of him. How the dread has been conquered she 
cannot tell then or ever. Almost he is to her her hus- 
band's dearly loved cousin. Her hand trembles la little on 
his arm, and she cannot calmly manage her breath, but 
she makes no outward sign. 

" I wanted to speak of the letter," he begins abruptly, 
when they have gone about a third of the distance. 
"Here is Graham's," and he hands it to her, but makes 
no mention of hers. " If you did love Graham," and his 
inmost soul exults that she does not, and he makes this 
concession, as he adds, " the path would be clear without 
any advice. Since you do not, it would be weak, nay, 
sinful, for you to give sympathy and strength where love 
was demanded. I feel confident that at this period of his 
life Graham is too volatile to form a deep attachment to 
any woman. There are so many mistakes, so much 
wretchedness, and you ought to be shielded from sorrow, 
rather than thrust into it. Still, I would like you to 
answer the letter, and tell him firmly and clearly, once 
more, there is no ground for hope. Then, if he distresses 
you further, I will take the matter into my own hands." 

" Thank you," she says, and the vague mists of inde- 
cision roll away. She looks at her path with a clear vision 
as it lies straight before her, and gives thanks that Basil 
Wentworth at last cares a little for her welfare. Perhaps 
in time she may win what Lloyd desired, unconscious and 
happy because she can never know what all that prayer 
included. It is safe, locked in Basil's soul, and his honor 
is of the unflinching sort. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

GHOSTS IN AMBUSH. 

The golden glowing summer rides on apace. To Doris, 
Westwater seems an enchanted land. She is glad with a 
lark's delightsome joy that her home is unalterably fixed. 
One and another talk of a run over to Germany and Swit- 
zerland, a winter in Italy, a season at Paris. She does not 
care for any of them. Her boy is bright and strong, and 
now he is her almost constant companion, for Olive is 
engrossed with her husband and his duties, and her life 
widens out as if by a miracle. Doris is in some degree 
electrified by her happiness. Then Louise has a longed- 
for son. There is too much money in the Lenox family 
not to desire sons and daughters. It is a charming speci- 
men of babyhood, and Mr. Stirling is its most devoted 
uncle. 

Little Lloyd Wentworth calls him uncle as well, and 
though Agatha makes no demur, it is not pleasing to her. 
Doris's bright face and enchanting voice jars upon her 
and is distasteful to her sight. She is too well-bred, too 
loftily correct, to show any displeasure ; indeed, there is 
not a flaw in Doris's conduct to Mr. Stirling, or any other 
man. She is haunted somewhat by the dire result of her 
friendliness with Graham, and it makes her delicately 
careful. But they do meet. Agatha has come to think 
that any place immediately attracts Mr. Stirling if Doris 
is to be there. A smothering fire burns in her soul. She 
is jealous that Doris gains ground everywhere. Even 
Mrs. Gilbert has lived down the old aspersions. She and 
Doris have spent some days with the Conynghams in 
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New York, and it gets whispered about that Mrs. Gilbert 
knew them well in Florence. 

Doris's ghost of a love affair hangs on in a rather 
amusing fashion. Graham has degenerated into a kind of 
spoiled child, and though he does not pursue her in an 
imperious manner such as one would expect from him, 
neither does he relinquish her entirely. The most disa- 
greeable point in it is his assumption that if he should 
somewhere make a wreck of life, it will be her fault. 

Between herself and Mrs. Basil there has sprung up a 
curious kind of intimacy. Mrs. Basil is not attracted by 
Doris's virtues or winsome manner ; it is a supremely self- 
ish approval. She nearly takes possession of the Went- 
worth carriage, and finds it a great convenience. She 
enjoys the countenance and aid of Doris, but she has 
found that Basil rarely objects to any pleasure with which 
her name is mentioned. If Doris goes home half an hour 
or so before midnight, Frances feels than she can stay 
two or three hours after. Her whole soul is in fashionable 
gayety and dissipation. Admiration is necessary to her ; 
without it she flags and droops, and life is a burden. 

Of the undercurrent Doris is altogether ignorant. That 
Mrs. Basil indulges in sub rosa flirtations, that she dances 
like a young girl in her first season, that she wanders 
down shady walks and listens to passionate murmurs 
and glowing bits of verse from some half -bewildered mas- 
culine, is simply her own affair. It would shock Doris, 
and she astutely keeps it out of her sight. Agatha Stir- 
ling flirts in her high intellectual fashion, and has savants 
and professors at her feet, who no doubt slip in a bit of 
Greek or Latin verse with a kind of affectionate ponder- 
osity. And if Doris was n't too utterly simple, with those 
glorious eyes and that superbly innocent face, she could 
make havoc in men's hearts. But with the wisdom of the 
world she does not care to enlighten her. She is a better 
foil as she is. 
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Meanwhile Graham's fortunes take a new turn. Through 
some political and social influence, and the fact that he is 
an excellent French and German scholar, a position is 
offered him as private secretary to the new legation that 
will be sent to St. Petersburg in September. Basil is 
really pleased. It will take Graham out of the social whirl 
in which he has become immersed, and may rouse in him 
an ambition for something beyond pleasure. 

Indeed, they are all gratified. He comes home elated 
with his good fortune, and proposes to himself a grand 
holiday month before he sails. 

Westwater fills up quite early iM9 year. Business has 
been prosperous for several successive seasons, and the 
money of trade and manufacturing is beginning to encroach 
upon the peerless blue blood that knows nothing of toil. 
Elegant new houses have been added, and the dwellers 
thereof copy the fine and aristocratic ways and usages that 
have ruled so long, but they do force the season some- 
what, and are lavish in their entertainments. 

Graham gives himself a complacent admiration on behalf 
of his constancy, when he finds Doris still rarely sweet 
and attractive. Her life is so much wider that she can- 
not bar him out, but she will not listen to his protesta- 
tions. 

*' Graham," she says decisively one evening, when he 
has followed her about in a most exasperating manner, 
'' you must cease this persecution, or I shall be compelled 
to appeal to your brother." 

"That is excellent!" and Graham laughs insolently. 
" My dear little rosebud, do you know that in the terrible 
family feud that met you on your threshhold, Basil was, 
of us all, most implacable and resentful. Basil and Olive 
were fiends, — the one grand, gloomy, and stalking about 
in spectral hate ; the other like a whirlwind. One would 
have rent you to shreds and atoms ; the other would have 
ground you to powder under his feet." 
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" Oh, hush ! *' she pleads. She cannot endure the 
thought. 

'* Olive has been converted. She has some one else to 
take the place where she used sacredly to enshrine Lloyd. 
Basil has softened, but I still warn you. If 3'ou scratch 
your Cossack, you may yet find a yellow-eyed Tartar." 

" For shame ! " Doris cries, and her intensity subdues 
him a trifle. " I forbid you ever to speak to me of mar- 
riage again I " And her words ring out clear and forcible. 
" If we cannot be friends, we must be utter strangers." 

" How cruel you can be ! " he remarks, plaintively. 

She walks away, flies rather, and ensconces herself 
under Mr. Stirling's friendly protection. 

*' By the gods ! " exclaims the elegant young man, 
"I wonder if anybody could stir up the stately Agatha 
to a tempest. It would be worth considerable. Per- 
haps, Mrs. Doris, you are not so secure as you believe. 
Even a worm will turn at last, I have heard." And he 
laughs with a kind of contemplative insolence. 

"What have you and Doris been disputing about?" 
And Mrs. Basil emerges from the gloom of a clump of 
evergreens. " I have taken her under my protection, and 
you shall not tease her, or annoy her, or — " 

" Or make love to her. Does your jurisdiction extend 
as far as that ? " 

"Yes. You shall not make love to her. Heaven 
knows there are enough women to whom you can talk 
nonsense." 

She slips her hand within his arm, and glances up to 
his half -moody, wholly handsome face. 

" But if I wanted to talk sense, and in earnest." 

" Let Doris alone ! " she exclaims, with a vague im- 
pression of annoyance. She has been leading this young 
courtier in her chains, and she is not ready to have him 
talk in earnest to any one. She has still a taste for con- 
quests and triumphs, a desire to reign over men's hearts. 
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Her winter's gayeties have stirred up a hungry demon in 
her heart. She is full of a curious, jealous vitality, yet it 
is never quite satisfied, and of late it has been horribly 
dissatisfied. 

There is a moon high up in heaven silvering all the 
walks, the edges of the trees, softening, bewildering, 
dancing in the spray of the fountains, and the mysterious 
voices of the night mingle with the strains of music. 

*' I am beginning to envy you," she says, when he has 
kept silence some seconds. '' I wish it had been Basil's 
good fortune to get an appointment abroad." 

*' Perhaps he could if he had urged it sharp. I do not 
believe he cares." 

"What does he care for?" she flings out contemp- 
tuously. 

" Money and — you." At which Graham laughs. 

" Me 1 If he cared enough for me to send me abroad, 
there would be some sense in it " ; and she laughs shortly, 
a poor, mirthless sound. " What a humbug life is unless 
one has a fortune, and people are making them constantly ! 
Look at Mrs. Ruthven." 

Mrs. Ruthven is three or four and twenty, medium in 
everything except her beautiful lace dress, and the glow 
of the diamonds in which she stands. 

"Do you remember," Mrs. Basil says, "when Jack 
Ruthven was awfully sweet on me ? He was the bete noir 
of my life. And old Mr. Ruthven had never done any- 
thing much in the way of coining gold in his foundry until 
he managed to get some railroad contracts, and look at 
them now ! Miss Day did n't disdain Jack, and his father 
has bought the old Bradley place for him, and they are in 
with the very creme. What a pity / did n't take him ! 
Bradley House is nearly as grand as the Elms. And then 
think of that little Doris trailing up and down in her 
simple gowns, as if it were a cottage." 
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"I've always wondered why you married Basil. But 
- — Jack — " And the Wentworth gorge rises a little. 

"Jack was n't very presentable in those days, but some- 
how good fortune has shaped him up." 

Her tone is sharp, acrid, resentful. To see Mrs. Ruth- 
ven's diamonds exasperates her beyond endurance. 

' ' The new people come in so rapidly and crowd us so, 
set us in the background with their blaze of light and 
elegance of attire, th^rt pretty soon we shall be nobody, 
sad revenges of time." 

"Let us dance and be merry," he says, suddenly. He 
likes her better when she is bright and satirical ; the 
moodiness and cavilling do not suit him at all. 

The band is discoursing the beguiling Strauss waltzes, 
and they go up to the house. Couples are languidly float- 
ing on the wide verandas, in the drawing-room, and out 
on the lawn, for the night is dewless. They pause and 
join the dancers here. Frances Wentworth has a passion 
for dancing. She lights up now under the inspiration. 
There comes a halo of exquisite grace, there is a soft se- 
ductiveness that stirs Graham's blood. When he waltzes 
with her, he thinks he could dance forever ; the charm is 
intense, transcendent. What curious, magnetic moods 
she possesses ! Doris is a pale little candle to her electric 
light. 

If there were revels always, and endless processions of 
new gowns, and no one to outshine her very far ! To-night 
Agatha Stirling's magnificent ease and grandeur madden 
her. And to-morrow and all of the to-morrows ! Oh, why 
did she marry Basil Wentworth ? 

For that matter, she might almost as well be at the 
antipodes. She never sees him at breakfast, — he is up 
and away to business, — and there is no chance of meeting 
him until the dinner hour. Afternoon teas and lawn 
parties interfere not infrequently with this. He does not 
care for the delights of society that so engross her. She 
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complains that he gives her so little of his attention, but 
in her secret soul she admits that she fares much better 
without him. The evenings at Agatha's and at her 
father's always bore her. And now she will make the 
most of her handsome brother-in-law. Oh I what will she 
do for a cavalier next winter ? 

The child is quite ill for several days. Basil comes 
home rather early one evening, having finished up the last 
of some troublesome business, and finds Rose trying to 
soothe and comfort the feverish little being, whose heavy 
eyes and parched lips are pitiful to behold. 

It seems to Basil that bright, healthy, attractive childhood 
would charm him, but he has seen so little of his daugh- 
ter, and that has not been under favoring circumstances. 
Now he is moved to sympathy when he beholds the tired 
face of the nurse and her drooping figure. 

"Let me take her," he says. "What does the doctor 
think? When will she recover?" 

He knows so little about childish ailments that he in- 
clines to measuring them off by some allotted period. 

" She was better yesterday," replies Rose. "The doc* 
tor thought it would be well to take her away for sea 
air." 

"Well — we could all go." He has had no holiday, 
unless rapid business travelling, often done at night, can 
be so considered. As he takes the small being in his 
arms, and gets her head settled on his broad shoulder by 
Rose, his awkwardness is plainly perceptible. Yet to 
Lloyd and to Olive he has been the most patient and 
tender nurse. 

Pacing up and down the fioor, he considers the feasi- 
bility of a fortnight at some quiet seaside place, where 
there are few dissipations of society. He would like the 
rest. They might take in Doris and Mrs. Gilbert and 
Lloyd. He would really like to get familiar with his ward, 
for presently be will wish to show to the world that he 
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does take an interest in his cousin's child. A few long, 
idle, luxurious days would be such a treat I 

" Poor baby ! " he murmurs gently, — "poor little baby ! " 
and he presses his cool cheek against the fevered one. 
Then he thinks of its mother, of his marriage, which, 
disguise it as he may, has been a mistake. Yet the two 
sisters of his wife are admirable household women as well 
as attractive in society. She has been carefully trained, 
she has been tenderly loved by her father, yet the years 
with him seem to bring out a kind of rasping discontent. 
Perhaps, as she once said, she was not born for poverty. 
He smiles a little sadly, too, over the word. Does she 
call this pretty house and three servants poverty ? For 
years his mother lived here, and was one of the chief 
ladies in Westwater. Still, he remembers with a pang 
they did all hate to come back. 

The clock strikes eleven. The baby has been still so 
long that Rose proposes to lay it back in its crib. But 
as she takes it, it wakes and utters its feeble wail. 

"Never mind,*' Wentworth says, cheerfully, taking her 
back. "I shall remain up until Mrs. Wentworth comes 
home. You had better lie down and get some rest." 

He hushes the child back to a fragmentary slumber. 
Presently midnight sounds from silver bells on the air 
that is growing cool and fragrant. Basil goes on with 
his thinking. He so seldom has time to meet himself 
squarely and with perfect truth. There have been hours 
at Lloyd's grave, but those were rather agonizing confes- 
sions wrung from the depth of his soul, with some pointed 
pang of conviction. But to the man who has walked un- 
shrinkingly in a path in the belief that the highest feeling 
of honor, the purest and most unselfish pride and thorough 
self-abnegation have ruled him, to be brought slowly back 
and see his honor a delusion, his fair dealing the hardest 
and coldest injustice, his abnegation the extreme of a 
selfish and adamantine will, to believe the trial has been 
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nobly lived through, and find the victory a mere illusion, 
the consciousness is indeed crushing. If he had waited 
a little longer, if he had seen Lloyd's will and known his 
fervent desire to have them all go on together, to have 
Doris taken in among them like a little sister ! 

But there were the Gilberts. He winces even now at 
the swaggering importance and vulgar, indecent haste with 
which Anson Gilbert claimed everything for " my niece, 
Mrs. Wentworth." If she had resembled him ! If she had 
been less than time has proved her ! If he had not shown 
himself so anxious to be swayed by that trivial gossip ! 

He admits all his sins, for Basil Wentworth is at heart 
a man of the purest integrity. That he has lapsed sadly 
is most true ; he will not gloss over the admission. That 
he married in haste and unreason is most true, but he 
cannot even now imagine any woman like Frances Mintum 
marrying a comparatively poor man, unless she admired 
him or regarded him in some tender light. Indeed, he 
had hardly dared to believe she would accept him. 

One, two. The baby is charmed to sounder slumbers 
and lies passively in the crib, the pitiful little face vaguely 
upbraiding him. He goes to his room. There is a roll of 
carriage wheels through the silent street, gay voices, and 
Frances and his brother come trooping up the stairs with 
confident carelessness. 

" Hillo ! " says Graham, softly. " Deep in a brief?'* 

"Not this time of night," Basil replies, with a rather 
caustic coldness. 

"Well, here is your lady fair, safe and sound. By 
Jove ! Westwater grows quite magnificent. Shall I not 
perish in Russian wilds ? " and his intonation is humorously 
tragic. "Goodnight." 

He goes up to the next floor, and in ten minutes is 
soundly asleep. 

Basil Wentworth studies his wife. Her dress is a soft 
silken material with drapings of foamy lace, creamy in 
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tint, and she wears emeralds that always give her a weird, 
Oriental appearance. Her dusky hair still has in it a few 
straggling, faded flowers, but her corsage cluster has been 
gathered not more than an hour ago. She is not hand- 
some, but brilliant, spirited, at least when pleasure excites 
her. 

She tosses off her bracelets carelessly; she pulls the 
flowers from her heir and dVops them in the pretty much- 
ribboned waste-basket, but the others she places in a water 
jar. Graham gathered them for her with a sweet, senti- 
mental speech, and she had scouted his reflection. She 
will wear them in her dress to-morrow morning to c6nvince 
him. They have been half playing at love, neither believ- 
ing the other at all in earnest. 

"Do you not think the baby quite ill?" Basil asks, as 
he watches this by-play. 

She folds her cobweb fichu with choicest care, and lays 
it away in a perfumed, satin-lined box. Then she answers 
with a kind of contemplative indifference, — 

" Babies seldom are well at this season of the year, I 
believe. I have put her in the doctor's care." 

" And the doctor advises that she had better be taken 
to the seaside. Suppose we all go, Frances? I feel the 
need of a rest myself. We might ask some friends to 
join us." 

"Who?" she inquires, with a quickness that savors of 
insolence. 

"Who?" he bethinks himself, and answers, "Your 
sister perhaps, and the girls. And if we could go to-mor- 
row, or the day after — " 

"To-morrow!" Frances Wentworth is aghast. Who 
is at the bottom of this scheme, — her sister? But no. 

" Why, Alice is to be bridesmaid at the Collard wed- 
ding next Tuesday, and we are all invited. Marion must 
have been out of her senses ! " she declares, with em- 
phatic contempt. 
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"It was not MarioD's plan/' he answers. "I only 
thought of her. But — must you go to the wedding?" 

Slie revolves various matters in her mind. To-morrow 
— that is Friday — there is to be an equestrienne party 
up the river, to a romantic spot called Holly's Glen, and 
(Jraham has their horses engaged ; Saturday morning, an 
elegant matinee with some professionals ; Monday night, 
the archery ball ; Tuesday, the wedding, and so on. To 
go to some stupid place and be shut up in one room with 
a whining baby ! She almost laughs at the idea. 

" I have at least a fortnight of steady engagements," 
she replies, gravely. '' It would be quite impossible for 
me to go. But that need not interfere with you. Gra- 
ham can look after the house and see that I do not come 
to grief. Still, I would advise you not to burden yourself 
with a baby, if you want to rest." 

The heartlessness is quite apparent. 

" Frances," he begins, with a positive feeling of curi- 
osity, " do you never tire of pleasure ? " 

'' No ; why should I? One may grow weary or languid 
in body, but how can one tire of enjoyment ? " she asks, 
in a tone of inquiry as well as surprise. 

lie sighs and is silent. 

"I suppose you would not be content without the ex- 
citement of business," she says, after a silence. 

*' But — I should have nothing else to do ! " He never 
longed for business when at the Elms, he remembers. 

** And I have nothing else to do." She laughs rather 
constrainedly. " But I am satisfied," with a complacent 
nod. " And it rather amused me to find you thinking of 
a holiday when one can scarcely get you away from the 
oflSce before midnight." 

" I rarely stay as late as that. I was home to-night by 
nine." 

" Then you might have come to the Westbrooks'." 

" I certainly was too tired to stand around and talk 
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wearisome inanities," he answers, rather impatiently. 
" Can you go after the wedding?" recurring to the pro- 
posed journey. 

"I do not want to go at all," frankly. "And when 
Graham is to leave us so soon ! I have been wondering 
how I should get along in Washington next winter without 
him." 

"You may not be in Washington," Basil says, dryly. 
He is growing impatient with this utter frivolity. 

" I — what do you propose to do? Am I to play the 
role of a deserted wife? Not quite so soon, thank you." 

" I shall not remain so steadily through the session. I 
was new to everything last year, and I did desire to do my 
best, to acquire all the knowledge that was possible. It 
is too costly to repeat. I am not a rich man." 

"Unfortunately for me," she says with impertinent 
sarcasm. 

That rouses htm. " No," he replies, in a hard, cold 
tone, " I am not rich, but then you knew that. We have 
been spending more the past year than my circumstances 
will warrant, and we must retrench a little. When this 
season of gayety is over — " 

" liwas a horrible blunder," she says, her face pale and 
her eyes like points of flame ; " I should have married a 
man who was neither mercenary nor poor. I hate econ- 
omy. I hate the humdrum domestic virtues. Neither of 
your sisters are compelled to practise them, and so far as 
I can see, they are respected. And you could make a 
fortune. Other men do. There are ways and occa- 
sions." 

"Well, why did you marry me?" he asks, in a tone 
deep and husky with suppressed passion. 

" Because I supposed you the coming man " ; and she 
laughs insolently. " You were a kind of hero, unjustly 
deprived of his own, and my girlish romance was aroused. 
How could I tell that the fates would continue their 
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ankindness ? that the heroic Tirtaes would go unrewarded ? 
Aod I suppose vou, more sensible than I, toc^ me for 
the connection. It should, of coarse, have helped yon to 
a speedy fortune. We are like the Lammles in Dickens's 
story, equally disappointed.** 

Basil Wentworth coold strike her where she stands. 
For a moment a whirlwind of anger rends his sool. Then 
he commands himself, but his face is deadly pale. 

" We will have no recriminations," he forces himself to 
say, quietly. " I am sorry if I have disappointed you. 
And I must confess the strife for wealth does not appear 
tLS attractive to me as it did at first. I am w«uy, sick of 
it all. But you shall have all in my power ttmt will con- 
duce to your happiness." 

** Devotion can go no furtiier," she ansirvTB. ** StiU, I 
could wish there were more in your power.** 

He does not reply to her flippancy. He has heard of 
marital infelicities like this ; he has kaown in a business 
way of divorce cases whose first stnr« fcas arisen in sheer 
incompatibility. He is not afraid of any such ending, 
for after all she is Judge MintvJL'n daughter, and has 
been trained to respect the projrferfes. For her to com- 
mit any overt act would be slieur impossibility ; but he 
recognizes the fact that there rxver can be any real, true 
happiness between them ; tbi.t fJieir tastes and desires are 
not even harmonious. Th2ri he thinks of his sisters; 
they are fashionable wcmcOr always in society. That 
Louise is happy he cannot yuestion. She and her sur- 
roundings are exquisitely ii'ilapted and harmonize to the 
finest degree. Perhaps fbfii is what Frances would have 
liked. But Louise 13 #?doringly fond of her child, and 
considers her husbaai perfection. Would Frances, if 
her husband could ror/Ound her with as much luxury? 
He sighs to himseK. Are women always thinking of 
material comforts? li there some one whose life has 
been like a poem tbu one finds in the comer of an out-of- 
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the-way country newspaper, and yet once read can never 
quite vanish from one's mind or the soul's sight ? 

Basil Wentworth takes up life with a manful humility 
the next morning. He has made this part of it himself, 
and he will do his best to mend instead of marring it any 
further. He is courteous to his wife and affable to his 
brother. He goes to his business, promising himself an 
early return. The journey that looked so tempting must 
be given up. It is hardly likely that Doris and Mrs. Gil- 
bert would care to spend a fortnight anywhere for the 
sake of an ailing child, even if — and he is not sure that 
it would be best to ask them. 

When he returns, he finds an empty house. Rose has 
taken the baby, who is much better, around to the Elms. 
Frances and Graham started at two, and will not be back 
before seven. Basil wanders forlornly from room to 
room, picks up a book and lays it down again, drums a 
little on the open piano, and then saunters out with no 
specially definite purpose, feeling as if he was wasting 
precious time ; but presently he finds himself at the Elms, 
and goes slowly up the winding avenue, his heart heavy 
with memories. 

They are all on the veranda. The baby is in Doris's 
lap, and is actually smiling. Lloyd is swinging in the 
hammock, and Rose is repeating a nursery medley. Mrs. 
Gilbert has some bright embroidery in her hands, and 
altogether it is a pretty picture. He puts it beside that 
of Doris singing to her landlady at the little inn. 

She colors, and her eyes droop exquisitely. It seems 
so strange to have Ids child in her arms, though it was 
natural enough a moment before. There is a little con- 
straint all around ; he feels it perceptibly. 

But they do settle to a degree of cordiality. He will 
not walk in, but prefers sitting on the step, — one of his 
old places. After a little he persuades Lloyd to come to 
him, and talks business with Doris in the intervals of 
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amusement. How clear and well-disciplined Doris's mind 
seems ! Yet it certainly is 7iot unfeminine or narrow. He 
bethiuks himself of Mr. Stirling's admiration of her that 
he has sometimes listened to with a sneer, — heaven for- 
give him ! How harsh and maleficent he has been in bis 
judgments! Can anything ever make amends? It is 
like his marriage : even if the wrong is forgiven, the 
consequences reach out like the roots of some deadly 
plant and blight more than one life. His fate is hopeless. 
Let him accept it with what courage he may, and do his 
best in the future ; but, ah ! he recognizes the hard fact 
that the works of the past throw limitations around the 
deeds of the future. 

He goes back to his solitary dinner. It is eight when 
the truants return. Frances hurries through with her 
meal, attires herself elegantly, and a dozen or so guests 
come in. There is music, card-playing, a dainty supper, 
but Basil is bored. He is not the person for this light, 
trivial entertainment. 

Mrs. Basil is somewhat amused when she hears of his early 
return. Can it be that he is cultivating a spirit of rather 
watchful jealousy? Surely, if one cannot be familiar with 
one's own brother, — for, after all, Graham is that, — what 
privilege will there be left to life ? His, Basil's, devotion 
has always been rather formal and cumbersome, and she 
likes light, airy, superficial people, who are not going to 
the depths of theories and principles and high efforts for 
improvement. The world is well enough for her as it is. 
And if he does try to circumscribe her enjoyments, there 
will come open war. She will carry matters with a high 
hand, and he has such a horror of any diflSculty between 
man and wife. 
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, CHAPTER XXV. 

A SUMMER MADNESS. 

Basil Wentworth confines himself as resolutely as be- 
fore to business. Indeed, Judge Minturn is rather ailing, 
and he relieves him of all that is possible, like the true 
and devoted son he has proved. Nothing pleases the 
elder man more than to see him softening toward his 
cousin's widow, making friends with the bright, attractive 
boy, and planning for his future. 

" This is quite as it should be," he says, one day. 

Basil's face is a flood of crimson. Then he suddenly 
stretches out his hand and takes that of his friend. 

"Let me at least make some reparation to you," he 
cries, in a tone of deep distress and humility. "I have 
been brutal, full of acerbity and uncharitableness. I shut 
my eyes resolutely and would not see or hear. I did not 
want to be convinced of the slightest error of judgment, 
but I have been, against my will. Your forgiveness and 
that of the dead I dare ask ; hers I never can. That 
will be my punishment for my haste and hatred. All 
that I can do for her or the child in the future will be 
done earnestly, faithfully." 

"My dear, dear Basil !" Then there is a long silence, 
for both men are deeply moved. "I have prayed that 
you might see your duty here, that you might overcome 
the one great blemish on your otherwise pm-e manhood. 
It is hardly likely that I shall live to see Lloyd's boy grown 
up, but I am satisfied that you will give him a father's 
care. God bless you in this work ! " he adds, tremulously. 

Basil feels the better for having made this confession. 
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He is laying aside some of his bitterness ; he has learned 
that— 

** Scruples too rigid are a cloak for pride," 

and he means to exorcise this demon. He looks upon 
duty in a new light. She is no longer a severe, implac- 
able, unswerving spirit, but wisdom and tenderness are 
in her soul as well ; are indeed her divine and beneficent 
attributes. 

He is gentler even to Frances. He evinces an interest 
in her pleasures, though he cannot approve, and suggests 
others in their stead, to which she listens with inward scorn. 

*'Were you in earnest," she says, one of the rare 
evenings when the guests go early, — she is quite sure his 
presence has dispersed them, — "when you said to Mrs. 
Westbrook that we were not likely to live in Washington 
this winter? You mentioned it one night when you were 
angry—" 

"For the anger I desire to apologize," he replies, with 
the utmost courtesy. " Yes. I shall not remain steadily 
myself. I can always return home the last of the week, 
and from present indications I shall need some of my 
time and interest here. Your father is breaking sadly, 
I find." 

"Suppose 7 insist upon spending the winter there?" 
she demands, haughtily. 

"But you will not, when I tell you that our last year's 
dissipation made too great an inroad in our income. You 
might spend a month when it grows dull here." 

"Dull!" she echoes, scornfully. "Why, the winters 
here are like being exiled to Siberia. I never have been 
in the habit of staying here ; at least, not until I was 
married. You had better shut me in a dungeon at once." 

"This is childish," he answers, with the severe dignity 
that is so much a part of him. " We will not discuss the 
subject further" ; and rising, he leaves the room. 
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She clinches her hands in a passion of anger. What is 
the meaning of this change coming over him? Does he 
intend to assert his power and become master of her? 
Hardly. Her eyes flash out a dangerous light. Why, she 
asks no more than other women. Who, of all the society 
people she knows, devotes her whole time to husband and 
babies ? Ages ago it might have been the grand climax 
of devotion, but it is not so to-day. There is a wider 
sphere ; there is a power in attractiveness that sways the 
world, and she likes the power, the triumph. 

To make poverty the excuse is simply silly. They can 
shut up their house, send Rose and the baby to her father's. 
No, there must be some deeper, hidden cause. Is he 
envious of her charm to society? Has he the mean, 
grudging desire to keep a woman hidden from all eyes 
but his own, and he, like a grand bashaw, to come 
and smile on his slave as he will? Oh! how could she 
have been so blind as to marry him? She looks back 
at herself with an incredulous wonder, a supreme con- 
tempt. 

Graham's relations to Doris and his sister-in-law puzzle 
himself immeasurably. He still keeps on friendly terms 
with Doris, aided and abetted not a little by Mrs. Gilbert, 
who has a great interest in the handsome young fellow, 
and cannot understand why Doris will not love him. But 
then she always was peculiar, unlike society girls. Left 
to herself, she would never have given Lloyd Wentworth 
sufficient encouragement to marry her. But Graham does 
not need that. His half -melancholy and sentimental ten- 
dernesses render him extremely fascinating to the elder 
woman, but day by day he grows more in disfavor with 
Doris. She is not jealous, but it does seem as if his rela- 
tions with Frances lowered his moral tone. She dislikes 
his flings at Basil, his dainty epicurean philosophies, his 
placing pleasure as the chief good. Surely there was a 
time when his manhood had a nobler promise. 
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As for Graham, he rather enjoys dallying on the brink 
of a mild danger. The imperious moods of Frances and 
her evident dissatisfactions amuse him as an evening at a 
theatre. It is playing at love and sympathy to comfort 
lier, and at times she rises to heights that really do fasci- 
nate him. She is so spirited, so amhitious, she would 
carry along a husband of the same tastes and desires with 
herself. She seems born to be the wife of a stirring poli- 
tician, she is so fertile in plans and expedients, and Basil 
is really no politician, has none of the traits of leadership 
demanded at the present day. 

But since danger grows rapidly under prospering cir- 
cumstances, and the time flies, the week of departure 
draws nearer, trifling between them comes to be a more 
dangerous pastime. They allow themselves to discuss 
what life would have been were he in Basil's place. With 
that connection, there are easy ways of making a fortune 
that tlie world does not hold in actual disesteem, very little 
concerns itself with the methods, in fact, if the fortune is 
there. And Graham would be delighted to see her shine 
in society ; they could go forever dancing down the golden 
tide, quaffing the sparkling cup. Oh ! why has one spasm 
of ill-fated admiration destroyed her whole life? She 
could hate Basil Wentworth for coming in her way at that 
crisis. Then she considered it an honor to be the woman 
who could win his regard ; she enjoyed the triumph, but it 
has left a bitter flavor. 

Agatha gives a farewell entertainment to her brother, 
and Stirling House is at its best this August evening. All 
the family are together, and in a week they will be quite 
dispersed. Mr. and Mrs. Lenox are to start for the Pacific 
coast, the Stirlings talk of a journey abroad and a winter 
in Florence, the elder Mrs. Wentworth is* to spend the 
winter in Cuba and the Bermudas with an invalid sister. 
So the two houses will be closed. After a month or so, 
Westwater will be dreary with wisdom, theology, and works 
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of mercy, none of which have any attraction for Mrs. 
Basil. 

The dinner, the daintiest of repasts for a summer even- 
ing, a poem in its flowers, fruits, ices, and confections, its 
toasts and kindly wishes for the hero of the occasion, has 
ended. There is still some dancing, but many of the 
elder people have gone. The carriage has come for Doris, 
and she is to take Mr. and Mrs. Trevenna. Her quick 
glance fails to discern them ; they did stroll down the path 
five minutes agone. She can easily find them; indeed, 
there is a rare plant they have gone to examine for the 
second time. 

Doris glides swiftly through the parterre of sweets, of 
palms, and trailing vines so disposed as to give a much 
greater apparent area. They are not there ; does she 
hear a sound of voices, with a cadence that calls a smile 
to her half -parted lips? Olive and Trevenna are lovers 
yet, but it is hardly their wont to indulge in such pastime 
openly. She will laugh at them a little. 

Parting the vines that half en wreathe a pretty miniature 
pagoda, her eyes, now accustomed to the dusk, see two 
people clearly. They stand facing ; the woman's hands 
are clasped about the man's neck, her face is upturned, 
her lips are sweet with passionate sighs and kisses. It is 
Graham and his brother's wife. 

" What shall I do when you are gone?" she says, and 
there seem sobs in her voice. 

Doris turns and retraces her steps like a frightened 
fawn. White and breathless, she drops on a rustic seat 
close by the veranda. A servant is passing, and she asks 
him to find Mr. and Mrs. Trevenna. When she can sum- 
mon her breath and strength, she enters the hall. 

"How pale you are!" Mr. Stirling exclaims, with 
solicitude, giving her a startled look. 

' ' Am I ? It must be the cool air. I have been trying 
to find Olive," she says, rather excitedly. 
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" Trevenna is in the library." And before he has finished 
she passes on. The warm room restores her color, and 
her presence of mind returns. 

They say their farewells. Basil is discussing something 
with a group of men, but he pauses to come and shake 
hands with her and Olive. Her fingers are icy cold as they 
touch his palm, for she feels almost like a traitor. 

They all chat pleasantly on the homeward way, and 
Olive makes some engagement for the morning. Not 
until Doris is quite by herself does the vision return. Did 
she see it, or was it a fantastic dream ? 

It is strange how much secret knowledge floods Doris 
suddenly. They have been less cautious before her per- 
haps, because they have fancied her blindly ignorant of 
many rather questionable things in the world ; but she is 
not so ignorant of honor and tmth and womanly delicacy, 
the fine instinct of self-possession. Has tliis made the 
subtle change in Graham, lowered the tone of manhood's 
belief and aims ? She stands spell-bound ; she shrinks as 
if some noisome thing had whirled by her, and would 
return a minute hence. 

That Frances is not satisfied or happy, she has long 
known, and she has experienced a curious sympathy with 
her. If she could only see the best there is in Basil ; if he 
could be fond or interested. He must have loved her, of 
course. Does he know hoio to love? How has she grown 
so wise ? Yet she longs in some unseen, occult manner to 
set all these people straight, between whom there are such 
sad intangible distances ; to open their eyes to the longing 
tenderness of the other soul. Oh ! why does God allow 
one to see, and yet keep him chained and helpless? If a 
word only stood between Agatha and Mr. Stirling, between 
Basil and his wife, she could not speak it ; she would have 
no right. Nor has she any right to confess the uncom- 
mitted sin of another. 

The wail sounds in her ears like some piteous plaint of 
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the doomed. "What shall I do when you are gone?" 
It is the intense, the despairing question of love about to 
be torn from its object, — a wrong and sinful love, yet she 
pities Frances profoundly. Oh, thank God, there never 
could have been such a tangle in her life if Lloyd had 
lived ! She may not have chosen him with that marvellous 
singleness of election that she can imagine is the inspira- 
tion of love, but all her life, had it been half a century, 
she must have " kept to him only." 

There is nothing to be done but utter a fervent prayer 
for them both. Still, she cannot quite rid herself of a 
certain responsibility. Might she have saved Graham, 
might she have shaped and inspired his life to some nobler 
aspirations? Why is it that she has not been able to 
regard him with a wanner favor ? She would do all that 
a sister might, but it is the other great gift that a woman 
has no right to bestow in charity alone. Still, is not the 
sacrifice of one's life a noble object ? 

Doris reasons until she is confused, weary in soul and 
body. Is Frances doing anything beyond what many 
society women allow themselves, without any real scandal, 
only questioning comments ? Now and then Aunt Gilbert 
has regaled her unwilling ears with episodes that came 
under her notice while abroad, and they always call a hot 
flush of indignation to her face. She has heard of Miss 
Longford and the trouble at Florence with young Conyng- 
ham. " Though they need not have felt disturbed," she 
says, with a rather contemptuous smile, " for she never 
would have dreamed of marrying a young fellow like that, 
when there was higher game." 

Perhaps Basil's wife does not mean anything serious, 
but is just amusing herself. And Graham may not either. 
Indeed, was he serious in loving her? Doris starts with 
a little shock. Her tender heart has been quite distracted 
with these questions of duty, and how much one ought to 
do for another. But she suddenly Hghts up, — has she 
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not been looking at it too seriously? Her ideas of the 
worid may not be the worid, after all. Well, then, she 
does not want very much of the worid. Still, she can see 
a wide difference between Agatha Stirling and Frances 
Wentworth ; and Mrs. Stirling is not satisfied deep in 
her soul, but, though she attracts men to her side, it is a 
clear, cold, intellectual attraction. Fancy any man beside 
her husband holding her in his arms! Doris shudders 
almost as if she had committed a capital crime in the 
mere thinking. 

The days go on with their various chances. The Lenox 
house is put in the keeping of some relatives ; husband, 
wife, baby, and nurse stai-t away in the highest of spirits. 
Certainly, this is a perfect marriage of its kind. Louise 
is radiantly happy ; Mr. Lenox shows his delight and ad- 
miration of his beautiful wife every hour of the day. 
They are both extremely fond of pleasure ; they are har- 
monious in every respect. Yes, they are happy, and yet 
— Doris cannot tell what fine, intangible grace is missing ; 
or it may be that she is unreasonable, that she looks 
for something not given to mortals. 

Judge Minturn does not seem to regain his usual 
strength, and he and Mrs. Howard go away for a change 
of air, the young girls being relegated to their aunt. At 
Stirling House there is a sundry packing away of choice 
and delicate belongings, and preparations for the winter 
abroad. 

Graham says his good-byes to everybody. There is 
quite a little for him to do in New York, and on Saturday 
the vessel sails at noon. He holds Doris's hand in a lin- 
gering clasp, that calls the conscious blood to her cheek. 
How purely sweet and fair she is this morning ; how she 
could set a man's life among all the high endeavors and 
make it better than his will ever be I He has striven that 
he might win her, and failed, not from anything in him- 
self, he thinks, but simply that she has not loved him. 
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Can he blame her for any wreck that he may make of his 
future ? 

" 1 am sure I do not know what you will do through the 
winter, Doris," Mrs. Gilbert says, complainingly. " West- 
water will be duller than a desert with so many gone out 
of it. If only you could have made up your mind to 
marry Graham, and he is such an attractive person. I 
never saw any one quite so — curious as you are. I some- 
times think it has not been a good thing, your marrying 
Lloyd. It has taken the heart out of your young life." 

" That is all in the past," Doris replies, with a kind of 
entreating pathos in her tone, as if to beg that Mrs. Gil- 
bert would not bring up the ghosts that she so vainly tries 
to bury. 

'' But you ought to marry again. You ought to have a 
taste of real human happiness, not merely as a nurse or 
comforter." 

Whose hand was it that chained her life to this groove ? 
There are moments when she could cry out with deep, 
passionate regret. If only Lloyd had lived a few years, 
she would not so much have minded the nursing ; but to 
be set in this lovely home with no outlook beyond a little 
round ! And she knows now that she could love ; that she 
could be, oh ! so happy ! 

" Hush ! " she replies, gravely, almost imperiously, to 
her aunt ; and there is a high light in her face that silences 
Mrs. Gilbert more effectually than words could do. 

She will not think of any " might have been." She 
will turn her eyes resolutely to the minor duties of her 
position, and ennoble them with a higher effort. And yet 
she is so young ; she has had so little satisfying sweetness. 

The day passes quietly. Olive and Trevenna have gone 
for a three days' jaunt, after the farewells. Doris makes 
a call or two, — how strange it does seem to have them 
all away ! No on« drops in during the evening. It ap* 
pears as if all her efforts to make real friends with the 
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Wentworthfl were doomed to failure. She cannot slip 
into the midst of any living of theirs. Beyond Olive, 
she really has not won one heart in all these years. Oh, 
miserable harvesting for high endeavor ! 

To-night Doris Wentworth is depressed with a sense of 
failure that cuts her to the soul. She has not gained the 
prizes her ardent nature has so longed for; her work 
seems purposeless, futile. The future has no glowing 
hopes to offer her ; there is no joyous, earnest, vital aim 
that renders early womanhood so sweet. She seems to 
have gone as far in any direction as she can, to have gath- 
ered a few pale little blossoms instead of glowing roses 
interfused with fragrance. How is it that soqls can see 
their fitness for certain engrossing phases and have them 
forever withheld? 

Friday morning dawns in a kind of autumn glory. 
There is a soft pinkish-gray haze until the sun is well up, 
and even then the hills are but half defined. The heat 
turns the mist to purple, — ripens even that, it would 
seem. The air is slow, wandering, full of harvest smells. 
There are grayish clouds drifting across the sky that par- 
tially obscure the sun, and make a dreamy, suggestive 
atmosphere. 

Doris orders the carriage for a drive. Mrs. Gilbert 
does not care to go. She used to think, in her shifting, 
pinching days, that a carriage of one's own represented 
the grand embodiment of earthly good, but now she treats 
it with a kind of serene indifference. 

Doris has her boy with her, and she calls for Mrs. 
Basil, who is busy, who cannot even see her, but sends a 
message that she would like to have Rose and the baby 
go. Doris feels disappointed. She is not in love with 
Mrs. Basil, but her bright, inconsequent chat is very 
agreeable on a day like this, when one's own spirits 
flag. 

The baby is certainly improving. Doris takes her in her 
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lap and talks daintily in her soothing, charming voice. 
She has never remarked it before, but there certainly is a 
curious suggestion of Lloyd in the baby's face to-day, just 
as she catches glimpses of Basil's imperious dignity in her 
own boy's countenance. If there were more children, — 
a merry houseful ; and she almost utters aloud the cov- 
eting cry that is in her soul. Lloyd belongs so exclu- 
sively to the Elms, and little girls would be so pretty to 
dress and to train, to grow up to girlhood, womanhood, 
to flit about like happy birds, to dance and sing, to have 
lovers — and oh ! she knows she should never hurry them 
in their soul's election. 

A tear falls on the baby's hand. Is she actually crying 
over a day dream ? 

" I think Mrs. Wentworth is making ready for a jour- 
ney," Rose says, rather hesitatingly, as they are nearing 
home. 

"Is she?" Doris is so preoccupied with her own 
thoughts that Mrs. Basil's journey cannot be of the 
slightest moment to her. The tone does not encourage 
any further confidence. 

It occurs to Doris when evening comes that it has been 
the longest day she has ever known. A vague depression 
has hung about her, a secret weariness and dissatisfaction, 
a something that if she was happy might be impending 
evil, but she has nothing to lose save her boy, and oh ! 
cruel compensation, that would be Basil Wentworth's 
gain. Judge Minturn scolds him roundly for working so 
hard, — he will make an old man of himself before middle 
life. Curiously enough, he will not touch a penny gained 
by his care of the estate, honorably earned, set aside by 
Lloyd's will for him. How keen a stab this has been to 
Doris, since by a kind of accident she learned it, not even 
Judge Mintm-n can understand. 

Just in the edge of the evening Doris bethinks herself 
of a neighborly errand, and throwing a delicate scarf 
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about her, she runs out. She has grown so fearless that 
it seems puerile to call the maid to attend her. When 
she starts homeward again, she refuses the proffered 
escort, and daintily threads her way along. The voices 
of the night fill all the air with sound in every imaginable 
key. The falling dews make the night ten times sweeter 
than the day. Great golden stars shine through the 
interstices of the trees, but there is no moon. Oh, soft, 
fragrant night! A *' Jessica" night, as Lloyd used to 
say, but for the absence of the silver radiance, and a 
sudden rush of tears blinds her eyes. 

Some one comes softly huiTying along, — a tall figure 
with a familiar motion, — and she glances up as she turns 
the corner, under a large tree. 

In one of those swift, overwhelming presentiments she 
stretches out both hands as if she could snatch him from 
impending evil. While she has seemed to live over her 
whole life with every one else to-day, she has scarcely 
thought of Graham. 

"Doris! what are you doing here?" Graham Went- 
worth demands, in a strained, husky voice, as he takes 
both of the small, soft hands. How curiously cool and 
restful they are in this mad, hurrying whirl ! 

" And you — why have you returned? " she asks. 

Back of her question a formless something eludes her. 
Somewhere she has missed the clew to it ; she is certain 
she has once held it in her hands. 

"A forgotten errand." He laughs with a kind of 
mockery of mirth. 

There is a breathless constriction in her throat; her 
tongue cleaves to her mouth; her lips refuse to open. 
She recalls that strange moment when she found Olive at 
her door momentarily bereft of her senses. She hears 
her own heart beat ; it seems as if she heard and felt his. 
Is it some awful moment in his life? 

It is a crisis. He suddenly sees the blackness, the 
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enormity, of this thing he has set himself to do, has 
drifted into without the overwhelming madness of passion. 

"Doris!" he cries, hoarsely, but almost under his 
breath, "I once said you could save me, that you could 
bring me up to a higher manhood. You can do it still. 
See here ! say that you love me ; set me any years of pro- 
bation, and I will let nothing interfere. When you threw 
me over, I lost heart, I dropped down — you know so little 
of men's lives. I do love you. Say\)ne little word — " 

He salves his consciene with this. He makes it a test. 
If God has sent her here to save him, he will gladly be 
saved ; he will lead a better life henceforth. She shall 
be his strength, his angel guide. 

Life is not of so much account but that Doris Wentworth 
could give hers up for any man's, any woman's salvation. 
She has always held it lightly ; its colorless joys have not 
sent out strong roots. But to give herself, the strength 
of her soul, the sweetness of her lips, the love she has 
dreamed that she could bestow upon some one, the cling- 
ing clasp of her young arms, her thoughts, her future — 
no, she cannot. What curious friendliness is this that 
can stand apart and offer its very life, but would shriek * 
at the foot of the bridal altar ? 

A cold, horrible shiver runs over her. Then she is 
herself again. 

" O Graham ! " she says, and her voice is infinitely 
tender, beseeching ; " do not ask me that. All that a 
sister can do, all that a friend may desire — " 

Yes, that is her measure of affection. He has been a 
blind fool to suppose it had possibilities. There is a glow- 
ing, earnest, resistless, overwhelming love awaiting him, 
beside which hers is a puny light. As for the future, let 
that take care of itself. 

''Then you— refuse?" 

There is a solemnity in his tone, a hardness, too, that 
affects her strangely, as if she was being pushed into a 
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corner. He is making a test, as people do more frequently 
in life than they are really aware ; laying the responsi- 
bility upon another person's shoulders. 

** I cannot marry you." Her voice is low and clear, but 
oh I how decisive. 

"Well, that ends it." There is a bitter flavor in his 
laugh. Then he catches her in his arms, kisses her rap- 
turously with hot eager passion that makes her hate him, 
breathes a good-by, and is gone. Whither? 

She watches him, but the next turn takes even the dim 
impression out of her sight. She draws a long, quivering, 
sobbing breath, and feels strangely hurt, insulted, wronged ; 
glad that the ocean is to be placed between them. She has 
not even won a friend in him ; indeed, she is certain any 
trivial circumstance might make him a bitter foe. 

Doris almost flies homeward, shadowed by a ghostly 
terror. What is it lies all about them, darkening the very 
air and then leaping out with tongues of flame ? She can 
only think of being pursued by avenging furies ; but what 
has she done that a cruel fate hedges her in on every side ? 
And to-morrow will be the anniversary of her ill-starred 
marriage ; a day of vigil, of sorrow. 

How still the house is. Mrs. Fair is lingering in the 
hall. All day she has been suffering with a headache. 

"Do not remain up any longer," entreats Doris. "I 
will shut up the house." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

AH ! WHO SHALL SAVE ? 

Doris fastens the drawing-room and library windows, 
and considers whether she shall not bar the hall door and 
go up-stairs. It seems eerie alone down here, and shad- 
ows troop in the corners of the hall. Cook and her hus- 
band, who has taken Martin's place as out-of-door man, 
sit gossiping in the kitchen, so there is some one within 
call. The great hall clock tells off the hour of nine in its 
majestic tones, and the little Carrara temple in the draw- 
ing-room repeats in silvery tones, while one farther on 
races through the hours and stops as if time would be no 
more. 

The odorous breath of a night-blooming jasmine scents 
all the house. For a moment she fancies herself back at 
Venice, and all the air is full of subtile harmonies. She 
can hear the swish of the gondolas, the lapping of the 
oar — 

A light step comes hurrying up the walk. Doris is so 
overwrought that she essays to scream, but her drawn 
lips emit no sound. The figure is a woman's, — the head 
and shoulders in a fleecy cloud, the face still whiter, and 
two intense eyes peer into the vestibule, catching sight 
of her. % 

" O Mrs. Wentworth ! " Rose Conley says, in a hoarse 
whisper. " Will you listen ? May I tell you? Oh ! what 
can be done ? Are you quite alone ? " 

Doris has reached the end of her terror. It has been 
no imaginary thing. She knows she will be called upon 
now to act, and a sudden composure stills her throbbing 
pulses. 
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*' What is it?" she asks, drawing Rose into the library, 
wliere a lamp is burning dimly. " Yes ; what is it?" as 
if to reassure herself. 

*'It is the worst. Oh! how shall I tell you, Mrs. 
Wentworth?" and the face is lined with distress. "I 
have had a horrible fear all the time. I suspected, but I 
did not want to believe. But they have gone — " 

Doris well knows for whom the pronouns stand. All 
the mystery is clear to her eyes. All the little things that 
have startled, puzzled, can be placed in one long, clear 
link to this shameful ending. 

" Tell me !" she demands, feverishly. 

'' It began long ago, I think. They were very familiar, 
but she treated him as a brother, called him so. She and 
Mr. Basil have not been happy, but I think he, Mr. Basil, 
has been trying earnestly of late. Of course, Mr. Gra- 
ham was very charming. They have been going every- 
where together, and — oh ! Mrs. Wentworth, I don't want 
to tell shameful tales," and the girl's eyes are full of tears, 
while her face flushes painfully, ''but latterly they have 
been kissing so much and sitting with their arms around 
each other, and planning. Her room was off the nursery, 
you know, and though the door was often shut, it was n't 
always. Kitty and Maggie laughed a little, but they 
did n't see so much, and I did not want to believe any- 
thing wrong. After Mr. Graham went, she began pack- 
ing up some of her best clothing, and yesterday an ex- 
pressman took a box away. It was directed to Mr. 
Graham Wentworth, New York, but I knew what was 
in it." 

Rose pauses breathlessly, and essays once or twice to 
find her voice before she can proceed. 

" And to-day she put her drawers in order, taking out 
all her jewelry. I felt something was to happen. She 
would not see any callers. Two notes came for her, and 
she shut herself up in her room, but she came down to 
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dinner, dressed as usual. Afterward she told me her head 
ached and she should go to bed ; that I was to take the 
baby in my room, so it would not disturb her. Just be- 
fore nine, she came out of her chamber and locked the 
outside door. She had on a bonnet, and she was all 
wrapped in a long, dark duster. I was going down- 
stairs, but I stepped behind the door. She just glanced 
into the nursery, and then glided onward. I don't know 
what made me, but I followed her. She we^it down the 
street, past the second corner, the Stedmans', and you 
know how thick the trees are ! Just there some one met 
her, — it was Mr. Graham Wentworth, — and they walked 
swiftly on ; then I heard the sound of carriage wheels. 
They have gone away together, and she means to go to 
Europe with him. Oh, Mrs. Wentworth ! what can we do ? 
Judge Minturn is away. Can any word be sent to Mr. 
Wentworth ? Oh ! is n't it terrible ? " And Rose wrings 
her hands. 

Doris seems turning into stone. All the shame and dis- 
grace confront her. The Wentworths have been so proud 
of their clean, pure name. And that this should come to 
Basil, the proudest of them all ! That she^ Doris, should 
be brought into it ; that she must take some step, if haply 
it may yet be taken, to save him from the whisper of such 
infamy. What shall she do? Is she really alive, or has 
she been stunned by her nearness to the blinding, fateful 
bolt of tragedy ! 

She stirs to reassure herself ; She comes and takes 
the maid's cold hand, looks into her honest, beseeching 
eyes, notes the quivering lip. 

"Oh, Mrs. Wentworth!" Rose cries, ''think of the 
poor little baby girl ! It would n't be half so bad for a 
boy. And her father, Mrs. Howard, all of them. 
Why, she must have been crazy ! I wish I had come to 
you before with my suspicions. I did try to suggest 
something in the carriage to-day." 
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**Hu8h!" Doris says. ** Let me think a moment." 
Now that her pulses begin to stir, there is such a blind- 
ing, hurrying rush that she is almost swept away from 
any safe mooring. Oh ! was she Graham Wentworth's 
keeper? Could she, ought she have helped? His hot, 
smothering kisses burn on her lips ! He could ask this of 
her^ with the planned sin in his mind, with the love of an- 
other, unlawful though it might be, in his keeping. She 
stamps her foot on the floor in her anguish ; she, too, has 
been shamed. 

Rose looks at her in dismay. That recalls her to her 
senses. For a moment or two she studies the girl 
hopelessly. 

"The vessel doesn't leave until noon, you know," 
Rose exclaims, eagerly. "Couldn't some one stop her? 
Could n't word be sent to Mr. Wentworth ? You know, 
after all, it would not be much if she dM go down to see 
her brother-in-law sail." 

The girl's quicker brain, less interpenetrated with mis- 
ery, has caught a loophole. If Frances can be brought 
back. Surely she would see, maybe she has seen 
already, and would snatch at a saving hand. Yes, that 
is it. 

" O Rose ! thank you a thousand times," she cries. 
" Yes, Mr. Wentworth must know. Let me see." 

Doris presses her palm to her throbbing brow. The 
secret must be kept in as few hands as possible. To tel- 
egraph to Basil, — to have him come to the Elms at once. 
She goes to the writing-desk, and takes a sheet of paper 
with trembling fingers, draws a long breath, and stares 
into the corner of the room as if an avenging ghost stood 
there whom she must placate. 

If Basil came, Rose could tell the story. She could 
not. She turns faint and sick at the thought of his bitter 
pain ; the awful, mortifying pang that must rend his soul. 
No, her eyes must never look upon that. He has been 
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untender to her, but in this supreme moment her sensitive 
heart is busy only with his anguish. 

"Come at once to me, on matters of the utmost im- 
portance ! Doris Went worth." 

That does not seem half strong enough. Would he 
leave business for such a summons? 

" Rose," she exclaims, " will you go to the kitchen and 
ask Harrison to get up the horses immediately ? You will 
go with me." 

" The poor baby ! " replied Rose. " I never said a word 
to any one. Will we be gone long ? " 

Doris stands in amaze. "Never mind," she returns, 
*' Mrs. Harrison will go. It is just for the sake of com- 
pany, you know." 

"She need not be told?" 

" No one need be told. We will keep it to ourselves. 
When Mr. Wentworth comes, I will send for you. You 
can better repeat the story." 

Rose goes to order the carriage. Doris twists the mes- 
sage in her nervous fingers, wondering what she can say 
to give it more force. Dare she make it a matter of life 
and death ? He will get it in the morning — he will come 
here. O heaven! can he reach New York soon enough? 
Why, he never, never will be able to. 

Harrison stands in the doorway with Rose. 

" If you please, Mrs. Wentworth," he says, rather hes- 
itatingly, "you can't send a message after nine. The 
office shuts up. I'll take it first thing in the morning." 

Doris sinks on a chair in a state of collapse. It must 
all be planned over again. He must go straight to New 
York. But, oh ! how flash such a shameful, ghastly se- 
cret to the world at large ? No, that will never do. And 
not one friend is at hand. Has fate interposed signally ? 

Yes, there is Mr. Stirling. Why did not Doris think 
before ? She is not so utterly alone with this awful respon- 
sibility upon her hands. 
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** Harrison," she begins, " I will go to Mr. Stirling's at 
once. It is a matter of the utmost importance, but he 
can arrange it for me." She is so relieved that her heart 
is almost light. " Quick 1 " she says, in her winsome, en- 
treating tone. 

When he is gone, she draws Rose to her. ** You see," 
she exclaims in a breathless whisper, ^Hhatitis best to 
tell the Stirlings. They will have the deepest interest in 
— in saving her — " Is she quite sure? " Oh ! it is all 
we can do," she cries piteously, and for a moment she 
feels so small, so weak, so helpless ; she longs so to be 
folded in some one's arms, and kept from all this wretched 
business ; to be sheltered and cared for herself. 

Mrs. Fair comes down-stairs. The sound of the car- 
riage wheels has aroused her from the drowsiness into 
which she was settling. Rose looks dismayed. 

" I am going to Mrs. Stirling's on an important errand," 
Doris explains. " I shall soon return. Will you mind 
sitting up for me ? " 

" No," replies Mrs. Fair, puzzled. 

Doris wraps herself in a soft wooUen shawl, and twists 
the corner over her head. Then taking Rose's hand, she 
glides swiftly out, and the two enter the carriage. 

" Drive around to Mrs. Wentworth's," she requests. 

Then Rose leaves her with a pressure of the hand that 
expresses everything. Her tears glitter even in the dim 
light, and Doris wipes her own away. She must compose 
herself, and consider how she may best explain this mis- 
erable trouble, and how it will be possible for Basil Went- 
worth to reach the steamer before noon to-morrow. 

Ere she has half resolved the tangle, the carriage stops. 
Doris has held herself weU before Rose and the certainty 
of her vague forebodings, but now her high courage gives 
way, her pulses shiver out like a clock running down, 
and have only a thin, spasmodic effort left. Her soul 
shrinks within her. It is almost as if Frances were her 
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Sister, and she had come to excuse her for putting such an 
awful stain on the Wentworth blood. 

The clocks strike ten. What a long, long hour it has 
been ! The lights are turned low in the drawing-room ; 
there are no guests, then, and she gives thanks. She 
asks for both husband and wife ; for though she would 
rather tell her story to a woman, Agatha Stirling's cold, 
horrified eyes would strikiB her dumb. And it is Mr. Stir- 
ling who must devise ways of meeting the emergency. 

He enters the room first. The small, tremulous figure, 
the pale face on which the horror of the sin has settled, 
the distraught, pathetic eyes, alarm him beyond measure. 

" My dear Mrs. Wentworth ! " He takes the cold hand 
in his, and it lies there as if lifeless. Somehow all of her 
strength has gone, and she sinks on the sofa, with a weary, 
fluttering gesture. 

^' Your boy ! " he gasps. *' Little Lloyd ! " 

She waves her hand in dissent. She tries to form some 
words, but her lips are benumbed. 

He rings, and orders a glass of wine for her. He sits 
beside her, chafing the cold little hand unconsciously. He 
would like to gather her to his heart. Destiny has been 
oruel with her. Surely she, of all others, was born to be 
sheltered and cared for with infinite tenderness. 

"What is it?" he asks, with so deep a sympathy that 
the tears rush to her eyes, — " what is it? " 

Agatha enters at that moment, — a calm, royal goddess. 
Her filmy white lace dress is like a cloud about her, but 
something makes her face hard and uncompassionate. 

Doris raises her eyes, drops them, and then turns to the 
warm, human glance of the man. 

" It is not about myself," she manages to say. "It is 
— Mr. Basil Wentworth must be sent for immediately. 
He must be in New York before the steamer sails to- 
morrow noon, if he would — if he cares — if he desires to 
save his wife — " 
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*' Basil ! Frances 1 " Agatha exclaims, with a strong 
accent of incredulity. *' What do you mean to infer?" 
She grasps Doris by the arm with such force that it almost 
drags her from her seat. 

"Agatha!" 

Mr. Stirling releases the trembling Doris, and places 
his arm about his wife. 

"She has no right to come here with her terrible sus- 
picions," declares Agatha, in a pitiless tone. *' What she 
means, — base, shameful, malevolent being that she is ! " 
— and Agatlia Stirling's eyes flame with anger, — "is that 
Graham and Frances — how dare you I how dare you ! " 

Doris shrinks with affright, and utters a low, helpless 
cry. Then she rises blindly. Let her go home and make 
no further effort to save any of them. 

"It is sheer jealousy. She hoped to entrap Graham 
into marrying her. I have not been utterly blind to all 
this by -play. But you found him harder to win than his 
cousin, — ill and helpless, quite at your mercy. And now 
you come with this shameful insinuation — " 

" Agatha," her husband says, in a commanding tone, a 
tone so new, indeed, that she stares in amazement, " will 
you be silent, and allow Mrs. Wentworth to tell her 
story?" 

" She shall not tell it in my house — " 

" She shall tell it in mine," interrupts Mr. Stirling. 
" Retire if you choose ; but if you remain, do not forget 
the courtesy due from one woman to another." 

Doris has risen. Her shawl has fallen back, her golden 
hair is tumbled, her face is lily pale, but it has the high 
endeavor of an angel, and her eyes of heaven's own blue 
are fearless. She has been hurt beyond the point of 
pain ; as in martyrdom, after the first acute pang, courage 
returns. 

" You will all know by this time to-morrow night," she 
replies ; and although her voice is low, it carries with it an 
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awful certainty. " I had hoped the worst might be spared 
you all, and for Judge Minturn's sake — " Then she 
falters. 

'' Do you mean that Frances — that Graham — " It is 
too incredible even for him. " Let us settle it at once by 
going to Basil's." 

" Yes." Doris catches at that. " You will learn there 
that she stole out and met Graham — " shall she mind if 
she does hurt them? — '' that she has been making ready 
these two days." 

*' Graham has not been here," Agatha interposes, with 
the utmost disdain. 

" I saw him. I talked with him. You accuse me of 
scheming to win him. A year ago he begged me to marry 
him; he has importuned me this summer, — he asked 
Basil's consent, — and again to-night, knowing himself on 
the verge of an awful sin, he dared to plead his false 
regard. Why," Doris cries, and now her own pride 
flames up, " I think my own life, and that of my aunt," — 
she will include her, — "look quite spotless beside this 
treachery and deceit." 

" And you might have saved him ! " Agatha exclaims, 
with stern reproach. 

"Hush!" Richmond Stirling reseats Doris in a chair, 
and places himself directly in front of her. " My child," 
he says with such tenderness that Doris strangles a sob in 
her throat, " my little gu4, if you will, if you can tell me 
the story, and let me see if anything can be done. Basil 
Wentworth is dear to me as a brother, and Judge Minturn 
I honor as I would my own father. For their sakes, we 
will try. When did Graham come to you? And who 
saw them together? Tell me the story as well as you can. 
And here is your wine." 

He holds it to her lips in the manful way that compels 
a woman's obedience. There is a new kind of assertion 
and authority in his tone. Miserable as she is, she thinks 
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Agatha Stirling has a chance for happiness that any other 
woman might be glad to purchase with half her lifetime. 

'*Now," he continues, resolutely. **Try to remember 
every incident." 

"There were a few little occurrences that seemed 
strange to me," she begins, but she will not repeat the 
kiss out in yonder garden. Mr. Stirling need not know 
that his fine hospitality has been outraged. Then she 
tells how she met him, how Rose came with her story, and 
the facts are overwhelming, convincing. Even Agatha 
shudders at the strong array. Doris is so wrought up 
now that she describes her futile effort at telegraphing, 
and the urgent necessity that Basil must be on the spot 
before the vessel sails. 

Suddenly a horror comes over her. What if this rigid, 
uncompromising, utterly honorable Basil Wentworth will 
never see, never receive his wife again? She had not 
considered that aspect of the case. 

There is an awful, solemn silence in the apartment, as 
if some soul was being weighed and judged. 

" Yes," Agatha exclaims, flaming up, " why could you 
not marry him, if you knew you could save him ? " 

"Because I did not love him. Nothing, nothing shall 
ever induce me to forge a false chain like that for my 
soul!" 

Doris has been tried beyond endurance, and her voice 
rings out steely clear. As she looks up, she meets Mr. 
Stirling's eyes, and reads in them a commendation that 
thrills her soul with unutterable gladness. Agatha is elec- 
trified with the play of light over the face. Can it be — 

He turns calmly. If he has seen a heavenly possibility, 
it is not for him. She walks straight between them. 
What is this mystery, this strange, thick blindness, and 
all the air is full of dancing motes ? 

Stirling places his arm about her. 

" Doris is right," he makes reply. " I think Basil must 
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have conceded that. And now — let us consider. The 
midnight train will take me to Chester, and Basil and I 
can go in an early morning train to New York. We must 
make it in time, so that there shall be only a sad, bitter 
mistake that can be overlived, repented of ; not any great 
sin that thrusts one beyond the pale of forgiveness." 

No, he would never pardon a wife who so sinned 
against him. Will Basil? This flashes through Doris's 
soul. If the man is great enough for that, she will for- 
give the lesser cruelties against herself ; she will set him 
where Lloyd did, in his unreasoning worship. 

With his wife still held at one side with a power in his 
arm that she distinctly feels, and that checks her curiously, 
Mr. Stirling turns to Doris. 

"My* brave little girl," he begins, ''if we can avert 
this misfortune, it will be due to your forethought, wis- 
dom, and courage. Basil must express his own gratitude, 
but in behalf of all the rest, I may thank you with a 
depth and sense of obligation that can never be repaid." 

Doris rises. Since he will go, her errand is done. 
Agatha stares in a kind of mental blindness. Flickering 
lines pass over her face, confusing and blurring it ; but 
there is no sweetness for Doris to read, no yielding ten- 
derness ; instead, a vague, hateful suspicion that cuts the 
younger to the quick. The little favor she has gained 
with Agatha has some way been lost. 

" Yes," she answers, in a weak, far-off tone, like one 
on the verge of a swoon. Her face is ashen pale, her lips 
have purplish tints instead of their own lovely rose hue. 
'* And now that my duty is done, I will return." And she 
takes a step toward the door. 

" You are not alone? " he asks. 

Agatha's grasp tightens on her husband's arm. Wo- 
manly love would send her home with this poor, torn, and 
distracted soul. Is there no tenderness, no reward for her 
errand of mercy, for her heavenly courage ? 
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^^HarriBon is trusty,'* Doris answers, with a coldj 
weary ealronesH. *' There would be no question aboat my 
going home from an evening party." And now a touch of 
bitterness is added. 

'* I will see you to the carriage.** 

He puts Ms wife aside, and takes Dori8*s arm, leads her 
down the steps, across the lawn and walk. 

*' No words," he says, in a tone that betrays how much 
he is moved, '*can do justice to my admiration of you. 
Of all men 1 think Uoyd Wentworth most to be envied, 
most to be pitied that life with you was so brief. Oh ! 
why is heaven so chary of its sweetest draughts ? *' 

The carriage rolls away. The clock*? of the town ring 
out eleven. Richmond Stirling returns to the doorway of 
the drawing-room, and Ms wife stands there poiM as if 
for some dramatic personation. Her beauty, her infinite 
grace, the proud lines of her figure, that are like a mask 
with pliant harmonies just underneath, the strength and 
purity that enfranchise from any lower or weaker emotion, 
all there, as he has seen it many a time, and exulted in 
it, in his sense of the possessorsMp of it. 

But what has come to her now ? The dark eyes flash 
luridly with some subtle inner passion that leaves a flame 
like tracery in every line, that seems to touch and transfig- 
ure, to sublime to a far depth the strange meanings strug- 
gling up through her soul. Almost she stands on the verge 
of a great mystery that she has thrust aside as too weak 
and puerile, but that now rises in terrible clearness demand- 
ing a more satisfying sustenance than the cold, shadowy, 
vague aspirations on which it has been fed. And another 
stream rushes through her soul at white heat, shakes her 
mental equipoise as the grasp of a giant. 

*' What is it?" she cries, with a passion that even lends 
to her tones a molten glow, — "what is it in that pale, 
plain little thing that so enchants you men, that draws you 
down to her level, that bids you listen and hang on her 
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vTords, that wins your eyes, your thoughts, your very 
souls ? Is it some evil Lurlei enchantment that compels 
you, against which you are powerless to protest? See, 
she has won you all, — Lloyd, Graham, Basil, with his 
invincible prejudices, and you — yes, you. You are ready 
to go at her bidding. What if it is some trumped-up 
Me? Surely Frances could not so far forget herself." 

"Agatha!" 

He can forgive the injustice for the magnificent emotion, 
the awakening touch that stirs her womanhood to hunger 
and thirst for the love she has disdained with a royal in- 
difference. For certainly she is jealous of Doris Went- 
worth, whether she knows it or not, and does not so bitter 
a pang in a soul of such passionate sincerity presage the 
birth of love? His own soul suddenly exults. 

*' You know," he continues, "that you do not doubt 
her ; that you are holding this flimsy subterfuge between 
yourself, and Doris, and your husband. She has won by 
the hardest. Her sweetness, her grace, her never- wearying, 
patient endeavor have brought her a scanty and grudging 
harvest. It is you Wentworths who have hated her cause- 
lessly, for, after all, you are too noble to be meanly mer- 
cenary. You had everything, Agatha, and my love laid 
at your feet for acceptance any time. Come," he says, 
his manhood proudly asserting itself, " do you, will you 
say that you have ever stretched out your hand and taken 
it to esteem as a precious thing, to wear, to wrap yourself 
In, to yield you rest and comfort, to gladden your life? 
Yet it was meant for that. My joy and delight would 
have been in your daily use of the gift. Have you not 
sometimes spurned it, and said you were sufficient for your- 
self ? Shall I say here to you that I think Lloyd Went- 
worth's brief married life was worth more to a man's soul 
than any gift that a king's hand may bestow? Yet no 
man can take it all. Agatha, what has stood between ? Is 
it too late to gather up the fragments we have so waste- 
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fully scattered, and begin our lives over again? For you 
know if there had been no love, you could have trusted in 
my honor." 

Yes, she knows that. Her fling at Doris has been the 
most causeless, maddest jealousy ; a selfish exaction for 
which she cannot plead mental weakness, — she who has 
always prided herself upon her fine moral sense, her per- 
fect adjustment. Has Doris alone held that marvellous 
gift of disarming prejudices ? But she has none to disarm. 
What is it, this curious recreating process in which her 
soul feels formless and void, and some master-hand moves 
upon the waters? Yes, what is it? If she has disbelieved 
in the divine power of love, if she has put up idols of 
conscious rectitude, high moral purpose, unswerving prin- 
ciple, and fallen down to worship them, while love stood 
dethroned, abased, hungering, why, then, heaven help 
her! 

What stands between? Why, so wide a gulf that it 
will take her half a lifetime to cross over to him. It is 
she who has trodden in by and forbidden paths, and her 
steps must be retraced if the jagged rocks and thorns tear 
her feet. Of love's divine redemption she is even igno- 
rant, — she, with all her theories and philosophies, and 
analysis that can divide to a hair. 

She stands silent. What dead-weight presses down 
every living pulse ! Has she so trained herself that it 
must be a life in death henceforth, that no warm, vivifying 
impulse can rouse her? 

As for him, he must go out and help snatch another 
woman from sin. This is not sin, only hardness, and ice 
can be melted. If he could remain, could plead. 

'' Agatha, the time is flying. For Basil's sake, for all 
our sakes, good night, my love, my love ! " And with 
one lingering, despairing clasp, one long, tender kiss, he 
leaves her with his question uanswered, :with the golden 
moment trembling in the balance, perhaps to sway to the 
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far side for the last quiver, and rashes out under the 
stars, threads his way with eager strides, while every pulse 
cries, " Return, return. Why should a man give his soul 
of love for another ? " 

Oh ! will he be less brave than Doris ? 

Agatha Stirling stands where her husband left her, when 
the clock tolls out midnight. She sees a curious vision of 
herself, the haughty, self-contained girl, proud of her race, 
proud of her power, her fine honor, the dainty exclusive- 
ness that enthrones her higher than ordinary girls, that 
brings a worship purer than the foolish heats of love. 
How happy they all were until Doris Wentworth's name 
fell upon them like a black blight of winter, withering the 
golden promise of their lives! For Basil's career has 
been hard and distasteful, and now this shadow of dis- 
grace, at which she shivers more bitterly than at an icy 
blapt. Under the other circumstances he would not have 
married Frances Mintum, and with a man of a different 
stamp, she might have been happier. His was not the 
kind of life to please and satisfy such a woman. 

How much better has she done with hers ? Let her be 
honest with herself in this midnight vigil. Clearly, vividly, 
as if traced in flame, her weakness rises up to confront her. 
She knew Mr. Stirling was only waiting for that one little 
sign of softening, that his love was there for her to take, 
and she was balancing some intangible fancies, a thing 
that might have been love, but she is aware now would 
have proved unsatisf}Hng. Reese Trevenna's life is bet- 
ter for himself, for his Divine Master to-day, than if she 
had ordered it. He is happier in Olive's tender adora- 
tion than he would have been with her restless ambition 
urging him. She is aware, and she has hated the knowl- 
edge, that it was Doris's hand which turned the finger on 
the dial toward the right. 

And she knows, too, that it was Richmond Stirling's 
wealth and position that won her. At first she had not 
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clearly understood the quality of the man's regard for 
her. She fancied him quiet, indifferent except as to all 
the fine points of a most exquisite propriety, and when 
she understood — ah! there was her sin, — she refused 
to admit even to herself that he had a right to desire 
more than she gave. He had her youth, her peerless 
beauty, her culture, her manifold fascinations ; let him 
be content. She was content without his love, — the 
passion of milkmaids and ploughboys, the destroyer of 
the higher intellectual graces, the puerile longings of 
callow youthfulness. 

They have not drifted apart, they have not become 
eareless in any worldly sense ; both are too punctilious for 
that ; but a wall of adamant has grown up between them. 
She looks over it now and shudders, — there is a woman on 
the other side hurrying to meet a lover, leaving husband 
and child behind. Is she so without sin that she can cast 
a stone? 

Has she perfonned every duty so loyally and bravely 
that she can, with a clear conscience, despise Doris? If 
the girl with no experience, with one very worldly friend, 
has been betrayed into a desire for the material good of 
life, what shall she say of herself? 

And what if Doris Hawthorne caught at that better, 
higher soul illumination ; what if she knew and believed 
and rested in love's divine assurance through that brief, 
blossoming time of her life ! Agatha has heard the story 
in bits and fragments, listened with calm incredulity, but 
to-night «he knows and believes ; the veil is torn away, 
and with one more rending pang of self she will cast 
aside her false gods. She cannot go on starving with this 
boundless feast beside her, this voice entreating her to be 
refreshed and comforted. 

Long afterward she steals softly, wearily, up to her 
room. It is the first time in all these years that she and 
her husband have been separated. What if — and the 
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vision of Doris comes between, Doris in her black robes 
of desolation. Is she keeping vigil to-night also ; praying 
for those who have ' ' despitef ully used her " ? Ah ! since 
foes are cruel, how much more cruel are those of one's 
household ! 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

SAVED AS BY FIRE. 

Doris has gone home cold, in spite of the summer night, 
dreary, exhausted with the utter fatigue of wasted effort. 
Again she has seemed to hold the destinies of the Went- 
worth household in the hollow of her small hand, and the 
outcome may be a more bitter hatred than before. She 
feels so disheartened. All her life appears to be duties 
without rewards; efforts that in a certain sense bring 
about results, but not for her. She has lost the one dear 
friend whose unspoken sympathy has been so sweet. 

For after Agatha Stirling's cruel words, she can never 
cross that charmed threshold again. In an unreasoning 
fashion she has adored Agatha's strength and beauty and 
high, intellectual charm ; she has been fascinated into 
watching her, as one does some wonderful flower whose 
transformations are dazzling. 

So she returns to her solitary life, her son's heritage at 
the Elms. Will there come a day when she is crowded 
out of that ? Mrs. Harrison comes to lock the doors. The 
lights are put out. Doris creeps to her room, kisses the 
sleeping boy, throws herself on her knees and prays, — the 
olden prayer for a person in affliction, for Basil, for her- 
self, and then long and fervently for that other, that she 
may be rescued from impending infamy, even against her 
will. 

No sleep visits her throbbing eyes. She hears the hours 
as they go by monotonously. There come a glimmer of 
light and a rejoicing sound of birds. Something is glad 
to be alive. Two-and-twenty is not so old that one need 
be tired of life, yet all the future looks dreary and useless, 
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the days unimportant. There is a tender sweetness over 
everything, the inexplicable sweetness of a late summer 
morning with its suggestion of ripened greenery, its fra- 
grance of fruits and harvests. 

Doris comes down-stairs late and feels very languid, as 
if she had been beaten about by some fearful storm. Even 
Aunt Gilbert is curiously solicitous, and prescribes change 
of air. Mrs. Fair gives her a more penetrating gaze, from 
which Doris shrinks visibly, and wonders what happened 
last night. 

This day five years ago she married Lloyd Went worth. 
Even Aunt Gilbert has forgotten that, though she brought 
her a gift on her birthday, and they always keep the baby's 
with a little feast. Five years more and she will be only 
twenty-seven, younger still than Olive when she married 
Reese Trevenna. 

The carriage comes around, and Aunt Gilbert is dressed 
for her airing and has Lloyd by the hand. 

"It will do you good to go," she says, persuasively. 
"Doris!" in alarm, "I am afraid you are coming down 
with a fever or something." 

The deadly pallor and the heavy eyes do not look like 
a fever. 

Then she roams about unquietly. If Olive were only 
at home ! And the travellers — are they nearing their 
journey's end ? Oh* ! what will Basil do ? 

A carriage is winding slowly up the drive. Are they 
back again so soon ? Some one is ushered into the draw- 
ing-room. 

" I cannot see visitors," Doris exclaims protestingly, as 
the maid enters. *' I am ill." Then glancing out of the 
library window, her eyes fall upon the Stirling carriage, 
and she knows rather than hears what the maid replies, 
but she waves her imperiously away. 

A tall figure crosses the threshold. Doris shrinks as 
from a blow ; would escape, indeed ; does make a futile 
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effort, but two anna are around her, not ongently, stUl 
with a kind of resistless force, and her face goes down on 
the shoulder, quite hidden. 

** Doris!" the voice says, — "Doris!" But she is too 
far spent to respond, and she is dazed, bewildered, almost 
without understanding. 

** Doris, I had to come to you. I have been fighting 
demons of pride and injustice, — yes, falsehood, envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness," — how often 
she has uttered the words loftily in church ! — ** and the 
first step was reparation. I had to see you, to make all 
tilings clear before he came back. Doris, have we all 
tried you too far? I was beside myself last night, but 
see, I am humble enough now. Can you, will you be 
merciful, and — " 

Doris's slender cold fingers are on Agatha's lips. So 
swift has been the utterance that she does not even now 
comprehend, but her own delicate sensitiveness shrinks 
from Agatha's abasement. 

It is like a little child that she is folded in the taller 
woman's arms, and listens to the palpitant rush of her 
heart. She has so longed for rest and comfort, and sud- 
denly every tense nerve relaxes. For a moment or two 
it seems as if she had fainted. 

Agatha draws her gently to the sofa, and still holds her 
arms about her as they sink into its cosey embrace. One 
glimpse of the face greets her eyes ; it is not pretty now, 
with its tear-weighted eyes, its pallid cheeks, and color- 
less lips. Ah, how they have all bruised and beaten the 
poor little flower that Lloyd gathered in a far country I 

"Doris — " 

'* Yes, I know," Doris interrupts, and raises her hand 
again. 

*'Do you think I am ashamed to confess a wrong?" 
Agatha Stirling cries vehemently, yet with a sweetness 
that awes and conquers Doris. " I want to be clean and 
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just and honorable in my own sight. You have been 
brave and gentle always. See, Doris, I thought to 
despise you because being poor you married a fortune. I 
did the same myself, and all these years I have defrauded 
Richmond Stirling out of his just due. You loved Lloyd. 
Living and dead, you have given him the best of your 
youth and sweetness. It is I who have sinned in such a 
monstrous manner ; but my eyes have been opened. I 
have begun a new life with the dawn of the morning." 

" It was my wedding day," Doris says, with a wistful, 
delicate pathos. 

" Then I bring you a gift. From Lloyd's cousin to 
Lloyd's wife." She will not mar the grace by the other 
sad word. *' A love that will prove itself worthier for 
your acceptance as the years go on. Do not hesitate to 
trust me, to try me. Doris, I have not loved many 
people ; let me love you." 

There is a little sob in Doris's voice, but it is not all 
sorrow. She reaches up and kisses her new friend, and 
they sit for many minutes in silence, that unfathomable, 
unspeakable tenderness. 

" I have two telegrams," Agatha says at length, breaking 
the tense strain by the every-day doings of life. *' One 
came early, one half an hour ago. They had reached 
New York." 

"'Can you think — what he will do?" Doris asks, 
hesitatingly. 

" It is rather what she will do. I cannot believe it of 
Frances Minturn ! And that it should be Graham! 
Doris, I said some horrible things last night. Thank 
God that you had not pinned your faith to so unstable a 
reed! Yes, you are whiter in sojil than all the Went- 
worths." 

Doris gives a deprecating little gesture that the other 
feels rather than sees, — the secret perception not all 
humility, neither unduly exalting or depressing. i 
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After a while Agatha rises to go. 

^^ You must not sit up another moment," she exclaims. 
^^You look so ill and worn out you make one's heart 
ache. Gro to bed at once. If any word comes, I will 
send it to you." 

Indeed, the room whirls round as she essays to rise, 
and Agatha rings the bell for Mrs. Fair. 

So Doris is lying in the bed, feverish and full of pains, 
when a telegram reaches her from Basil Wentworth, so 
worded that the world might see and not suspect its 
import ; but she knows that two people have been spared 
the commission of a great sin, and that Graham Went- 
worth is on his way to Europe alone. 

That evening Mr. Stirling drives over for a brief call. 
Doris rises from the sofa, brushes out her soft, golden 
hair, and in her clinging white gown goes to the great 
drawing-room, a small, pale wraith, with wide, sad eyes. 
The traces of suffering are so apparent that he is deeply 
moved ; but he has some messages from Basil that bring 
a glow of satisfaction back to her pale face. 

He tells the story, as Basil has empowered him to do, of 
the utter incredulity with which he received the tidings 
that coming from any other source he would not have be- 
lieved at all ; of the anguish and shame, of their rapid 
journey, of his finding Frances still at the hotel, and of 
his wringing from them both a bitter confession, and the 
certainty that the sin had been only in intention. Mr. 
Stirling had not seen either of the culprits. Basil had 
taken his wife to Chester with him, and from there sent 
a telegram to his own household "that he had met Mrs. 
Wentworth in New York, and after the departure of the 
vessel on which Graham sailed, she had accompanied him, 
and would make her father a brief visit before returning 
home." Rose was to be sworn to the utmost secrecy — 
that he begs Doris as a further favor. 

But it is not the story alone that interests Doris. There 
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is somethiDg in Mr. StirliDg that touches her beyond com- 
pare ; a new life, a tender light, a subtile sweet enthusiasm 
that shines in his eyes, plays about his lips, and, sad as 
is the story, there is a strand of such richness, such heav- 
enly content in his voice, that she guesses at the perfect 
light that has arisen in his horizon, never, never to set 
save with the setting of life itself. 

"Doris," and as he is going away he carries her limp 
little hand to his lips, — "Doris, you have been my good 
angel as well. Basil is not alone in gratitude. May God 
bless and reward you ! " 

She is very happy, yet very lonely. She has done a 
brave, good work, but oh, the years that stretch out so 
interminably ! Never have they looked so bleak and 
barren as now. 

After a quiet Sunday, Doris begins to mend. She is 
weak, her limbs tremble as if she had been ill a month, 
but she feels better at heart. She will take up her duties 
once more, and shake off these selfish repinings for some 
greater happiness. For it cannot be that God has allowed 
any one to place her in this position without some over- 
ruling purpose of his own. Even Aunt Gilbert, with her 
vain and ambitious desires, could not have designed her 
future unless the All-seeing Eye of a higher power took 
cognizance, and meant that out of the tangle there should 
be evolved a greater good. 

But events follow with such haste that this episode soon 
Appears to Doris like a confused dream. Judge Minturn 
^rows rapidly worse. Some phases of a but half -suspected 
disease culminate, and the result will be brief, certain. 
So he begs to be taken back ; and in his own pleasant 
home, surroimded by relatives and friends, prepares to 
face the last dread enemy. 

It is here that Doris meets Basil and his wife the 
first time. Frances is grave, with a curiously furtive ex- 
pression in her eyes, that now and then darts out with 
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sudden questdoning, as if to take one unaware. Doris is 
on her guard. Indeed, it is one of the unanswered con- 
ditions between husband and wife that she shall never 
know how he came in possession of her secret. That he 
has shielded her so well, in order that she may be able to 
take her olden place in Westwater, she understands. She 
is a little haughty, as before, but neither flippant nc^r 
frivolous in the presence of this awesome messenger. 

Doris is a great comfort to them aU, and a pleasure to 
the judge that is beyond any compare. All business mat- 
ters are securely arranged, and to Doris's great delight it 
is settled that Mr. Stirling will act with Basil hereafter. 

There is one time in the early evening when he walks 
home with Doris, and essays to make a few explana- 
tions, but his heart is too full, his conscience too sore. 
The many little breaks and halts, the perceptible steady- 
ing of the voice, tell how deeply he is moved. With her 
exquisite delicacy, she bridges over the hardest paths. 
That they will be friends now, with no further misunder- 
standing, she well knows. 

It is the last of September when Judge Mintum closes 
his eyes on the world he has used well and wisely. Mrs. 
Howard succumbs to a severe fever. The house on Larch 
Avenue is closed, and the Wentworths are domiciled at 
Roselands. Frances settles into a state of depressed 
gravity ; even after her sister begins to mend, she does not 
rouse to her olden brightness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stirling follow out their delayed plan and 
go abroad. They would fain take Doris with them, since 
their stay will be scarcely more than a sixmonth, but she 
refuses all their entreaties. To her they seem like lovers 
going off on a honeymoon, and their joy is too exquisitely 
sacred to be noted by other eyes. 

When the session of Congress opens, Basil Wentworth 
is in his old place, but the zest with which he entered it 
last year seems wanting. There are no important meas- 
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ures to stir his soul ; indeed, he is rather disgusted with 
the bickeiing, the scheming, and the trickery that meet him 
on every hand. Frances goes on for a few weeks, but she 
is in deep mourning, and there is no gay young cavalier. 
Basil, she admits to herself, has been generous above 
most men, but every day she shrinks farther away from 
him. It is very hard to take the olden place with one we 
have wronged, and in secret she broods over her great 
mistake. He is not the kind of man she could have 
loved. When she lured him on to propose to her, she had 
not supposed he really would, and her elation at this 
triumph led her farther than she had intended. 

She drops from gravity to moroseness. She gives up 
her friends; she does not even care for Doris. With 
pleasure taken out of her life, all has gone. She grows 
thin and pale, and is a constant source of anxiety to her 
sister. 

In this enfeebled condition she takes a long walk one 
rather mild, but extremely chilly March day, and a serious 
cold ensues that she treats with the utmost indifference, 
until one naorning Mrs. Howard finds her in a high fever, 
and the doctor is summoned at once. Still, she does not 
appear seriously ill, though it is the dread scourge that 
cuts off so many lives. For a few days she wavers, 
then drops down, and all skill is unavailing. Her husband 
is hastily recalled, but she lies then in a half -unconscious 
state, and with no word, no sign of tenderness, she drops 
out of the life that began so fair, but which she marred 
by her own hand. Basil's unknown sin toward her has 
been amply atoned, but it will be his lifelong regret that 
in those weeks of brooding, implacable passion, he has 
stained his manhood with it. 

The Stirlings linger longer abroad than they at first 
intended, and Agatha's little daughter is born at Rome. 
Olive, too, rejoices in motherhood, and Louise is making 
sure there will be children enough to share all the fortunes 
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that may f aU in the Lenox family. Alice Howard is mar- 
ried to a promising young lawyer, a student, and great 
prot^g6 of her grandfather's, and Basil takes him in the 
old firm, which is now Wentworth & Copeland. 

Wentworth had resolved to decline a re-election. The 
glamour of devoting to one's country one's highest ener- 
gies has wellnigh faded out. He can imagine a Utopia 
equal to Sir Thomas More's, but he is not the Hercules to 
accomplish it nearly single-handed. Still, the nomination 
is so unanimous, the election so certain, that he does 
finally assent. 

His child has outgrown her troublesome babyhood. 
Rose is married, and little Alma is given into Mrs. How- 
ard's charge, but she spends much of her time at the 
Elms, just as, when Basil is at home, young Lloyd is 
* drawn by some restless fascination to his uncle's side. 
His is one of the strong, imperious natures that reach 
eagerly up to manhood, and are always planning for it. 

" I shall be a Congressman like Uncle Basil," he says, 
or '' I shall do this and that." Basil sees the likeness 
himself, the sturdy, dominant will, the perfect physique, 
with rapid growth and superabundant vitality. But he 
trusts, with God's help, so to direct it aright that it may 
not dash its soul against the jagged rocks. 

So it happens that gentle, sensitive little Alma, with 
her wistful, pathetic eyes, appeals more strongly to Doris's 
sympathy than her own boy, who is so proud to be all- 
sufficient for himself and who disdains any lesser influ- 
ence than Uncle Basil's. It is Alma who climbs in her 
lap and pats her cheek, who croons baby melodies to her, 
who caresses her " sunshiny hair," who kisses her with 
longing love, as if she was aware her life had missed its 
rightful mothering. 

There are times when Doris starts into quick resentful- 
ness, lest Basil shall see some stain in his child's face. 
She understands now the morbid horror that he and 
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Agatha have for any such sins and scandals. They are 
almost over-righteous in this respect, and she reverences 
Basil that he could so put aside his lifelong traditions of 
honor and purity, and extend to Frances this generous 
forgiveness. 

As the years go by, Doris settles to her lot with less 
longing, less friction. In the Stirlings she now sees her 
idealized marriage, for in some but half -comprehended 
manner she understands that it reaches a finer height than 
Olive's, though that is beautiful in its rich and noble en- 
thusiasms. Stirling House is open to a more generous, 
more gladly conscious sway ; it sheds a broader influence 
around ; it infuses the strength, the earnestness, the high 
purpose of living, instead of merely suggesting that they 
are admirable qualities for the few who can reach up 
unaided. 

Still it makes Doris feel the barrenness of her own ex- 
istence, the kind of arrested power, as if, like a late 
fern, she was still hooded and folded, held apart from the 
wonderful change she most desired, while other broad, 
delicate fronds pushed up and on into plumy verdure. 
She keeps her house with a gracious and beautiful hospi- 
tality, she has a circle of appreciative friends, she glad- 
dens many a poor soul when the troubled waves beat up 
black and high, she has accomplished the work Lloyd set 
her to do, she has won all the hearts that were so steeled 
against her, she has disarmed her foes by her sweet and 
patient grace that has not lacked the elements of heroism, 
yet life is stiU on the eastern side of the horizon. 

In these days, Basil finds time to relieve her of all 
care. She cannot even play at business. The estate goes 
on prosperously. Basil comes to have a higher apprecia- 
tion of Lloyd, the closer he allows himself to look into 
facts. When the income reaches a certain point, if it 
should, it is not to be saved up for Lloyd, but Doris's 
allowance is to be augmented, and various gifts set 
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aside. It bas reached that now, and Doris notes the 
fact with a certain dismay. Why should she be any 
richer ? 

Basil often goes over that old time. That he has re* 
pented of his selfish bitterness, of the days when he so 
cruelly held aloof from his dying cousin whom he did 
love, mahy a prayer at the foot of his grave has attested. 
He has confessed to Doris the wanton haste, the credulous 
belief, the selfish bitterness with which he nursed his 
fancied wrongs, the narrow, rigid blindness that excluded 
every glimpse of the light of truth, and received sweetest 
absolution from sweetest saint. But there will always be 
one sin unconfessed, he thinks. 

They go to Stirling House early one summer evening to 
see a picture of Doris that Mr. Stirling has had painted 
according to his own fancy, — an old miniature by a Dres- 
den artist, that had been Lloyd's treasure, and one or two 
sittings have completed it. The Dresden painter had 
tumbled her hair, and wrapped her in a shawl, and the 
beautiful head seems rising out of a cloud. It is a sweet, 
wondering child's face, with a most exquisite depth of 
purity. The heavenly eyes and the shining hair, with its 
deeper-toned reflexes, are so marvellous ; the small red 
mouth, with its dream-like smile, is so sweet that one 
hardly questions perfectness of feature. 

" Why, Doris ! " exclaims Mrs. Gilbert, with the naive 
frankness of elderly people, a touch of disappointment in 
her tone as well, "that is just as you used to look, and I 
am sure you have improved. Why, you would make a 
better picture than that ! more womonly, more — " 

" It is like certain moods of Doris now," says Olive. 

"It is the face of an angel," Trevenna adds, with a 
solemnity that touches Agatha, who stoops to kiss Doris, 
and whispers low, — 

"It is what you have been to all of us, — our angel 
of redemption." 
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Basil hears the words, and they float through his brain 
with a penetrative sense that is exquisite pain and rever- 
ential pleasure. Sent to them by another, that is Ms 
secret, sent for that purpose perhaps, and God has guided 
her through troublous ways, to do the work set out for 
her. 

Basil and Agatha have drawn closer together, the one 
in her joy, the other in his sorrow. They have harmoni- 
ous tendencies of temperament, the same strong, earnest 
way of looking at any question, the infinite capability of 
love when once awakened. For her, — life has replied 
to itself, her eyes have been opened in time ; for him, — 
is it too late ? He has always said so since he allowed 
himself to dream of what might have been. 

They all saunter homeward when the evening is done. 
The midsummer moon is almost like daylight. At the 
gate Olive and Trevenna say good night. It is so natural 
to walk up the path, and Basil lingers after Mrs. Gilbert, 
much fatigued, has gone in. 

" I never saw that miniature of you," he says, some- 
what abruptly. 

"No?" Her soft c»mment is question and answer. 
''Lloyd liked it so," she continues, almost excusingly. 
" I thought — I would save it for his boy." 

There is an unexpressed longing in his face. 

" Let me get it for you. It is here in a drawer." 

They enter the library, and she turns up the light. The 
drawer is locked, but she finds the key and soon has it 
open. It is in a velvet case; she has kept it that way 
since one morning at Naples. 

It looks younger and is a little less idealized than 
Mr. Stirling's picture, but holds the same wonderful 
charm. 

" I do not wonder Lloyd was enthusiastic about you ! " 
he exclaims, suddenly, glancing at her. 

Her eyes droop. The lashes have grown longer, and 
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seem almost black, as they sweep the cheek with its pnre 
tints of pink and pearl. To-night she has a kind of un- 
real beauty, as if she might just have stepped out of a 
picture or out of the clouds. 

*' You must be painted for the Elms," he says. 
'* Lloyd's father and mother are here, and Lloyd. Why 
have we never thought of it?" 

8he stands there in her white dress that always gives 
her a wraith-like appearance. He has seen her in so few 
tints save white and black, that he wonders in an iocon- 
sequeut way how she would look in the soft, beguiling 
colors and harmonies of youth, — for she is still very 
young, — seventeen when Lloyd met her, and ten years, 
makes her twenty-seven ; but to-night she is just a sweet 
young girl. Did she stand in that shy, drooping attitude 
before Lloyd, he wonders? Did her color come and go 
in faint rose flushes, palest rose at that, and her smaU, 
red mouth quiver with some inward emotion? Was all 
that exquisite tenderness and fondness, kisses sweet as — 

** Those by hopeless fancy feigned," 

for less than one short year? Why, he could stretch 
out his hand and take her, the one he thrust utterly out 
of his life with such passionate madness. But she would 
not forgive that, generous as she is in. all other mat- 
ters. 

Does she know by some far intuition what he is seeing, 
thinking? Her bosom stirs with an unwonted heart-beat, 
her hands hanging by her side quiver with an unseen 
emotion. What is it all for ? he asks himself, blindly. He 
knows that she is grateful, friendly, nay cousinly ; more 
he has said he could never ask. But if he knew — if it 
was for her happiness ? 

No, he will not disguise it with any subterfuge. He has 
learned to love her ; not learned, — that slow process might 
do for respect, — he has been swept into a maddening. 
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delicious current, and has not cared to extricate himself. 
Somewhere a bridge rises tall and high and shadows it ; 
he cannot walk over royally ; that is forbidden him by his 
own act, and he is too proud, too essentially manly, to 
creep through. He can stand and look, — some time 
another may come and cross over to her. 

That thought rouses him with sudden distraction. While 
she is here, " fair for all eyes to see," his chance is not 
shut away. But to think of her spending ten, twenty, 
thirty years, with all her sweet loveliness, all her tender 
grace forever infolded, is simply preposterous. She will 
marry some time. Ten years of her life given to Lloyd's 
memory is surely enough. 

He turns abruptly, and paces up and down the room. 
What has come to her ? — a flashing consciousness, a daz- 
zling, blinding light, a sense of something vague at first, 
then an almost inconceivably fine glimmer, as if a spark 
of fire had touched her soul. If she had turned, — if she 
had glanced, — but it has passed her by. 

Doris begins with trembling fingers to place the por- 
trait back into its case. The girl who cared so tenderly 
for the weak and ailing man over beyond the seas is 
strangely different from herself- Let her make haste to 
shut it away. 

''Will you allow me to take it, Doris, for a few days?" 
Basil asks, in a husky tone. 

She does not look up. There is a traitorous secret in 
her face she must hide, and, oh ! how shall she hide it in 
all the years to come ? Dismay clutches at her like an 
evil spirit. 

"Yes," she makes answer. Then she lays the case 
back and shuts the drawer. The miniature is there for 
him to take. If he would go, if he would leave her ; for 
now, in this wellnigh perfect friendship, there has come a 
break, an alien and ungenial element, that parts them as 
swiftly as any enmity might. 
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She is glaa to turn away in the shadow of the portiere, 
and she takes the pretty willow chair that Mrs. Gilbert 
has fancifully tied with bright cardinal ribbons. But 
Basil keeps up his walk, although there is in it all the 
essential elements of a conflict, to which nothing but es- 
cape is left. 

" And we were so happy a moment ago," she moans in 
her secret soul. Has she, indeed, by some strange tiu-n 
of fate, lost her friend and gained nothing beside ? 

The clock strikes ten. He has still quite a long walk 
before him. He gathers up the miniature ; he comes over 
to her corner and says " Good night," in a tone that 
might be the last gasp of a drowning man. Let him be 
brave a moment longer, and see* his golden argosy go 
down. 

" Basil ! " Doris has risen. A stronger power than her 
own desire compels her to utter his name. 

If he could see her face, that is turned quite away, 
but some certain assurance tells him that, if he were 
worthy — is love, then, as implacable as hate ? 

" Doris," he begins, in an unsteady voice, and he finds 
her soft, half -unwilling hands ; " I have never been quite 
honest with you. I have confessed many sins, many 
hateful misdeeds, but the blackest and most disloyal of 
all is still in my keeping. I never have confessed it any- 
where save at Lloyd's grave ; but to-night I want you to 
know. When I think how he loved and trusted me, what 
I was to him, what I could have been, I understand well 
why Judas went out and hanged himself. Do you remem- 
ber a letter that you brought from Lloyd, — though I gave 
you no opportunity to deliver it ? " 

" Yes," she answers, with a long, long sigh. 

"It was to be read when he had been dead a year. 
I did not wait. In a moment of passion, I opened it ; 
perhaps if I had delayed until I was in a calmer frame 
of mind, I might have been saved from one heavy sin. 
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Doris, I have no right to ask you to read it, and yet you 
must, you must. It will settle our future life beyond any 
perad venture." 

His tone is so utterly hopeless that she shrinks back, 
but his arm is around her, and he leads her to the desk 
that is bright with the lamplight. Then he takes from his 
breast pocket an envelope ; but the letter it contains is 
worn and creased, and she is quite sure the blisters upon 
it have been made by tears. 

"It is not all here. There were many directions, — 
business details and all, but this is what concerns you." 
And folding it, he lays it down before her, and begins his 
pacing anew. 

Doris reads, for some spell holds her. Ah ! the familiar 
hand, the peculiar turn of the B ! It is about the future, 
and he explains why he is to leave Doris with no great 
fortune ; also why the Elms is to remain her home always, 
if she chooses. 

It seems so sacred to see it here in the night, more than 
nine years after it was penned. It is a gift to Basil, if he 
can win it. " She is but a sweet, unconscious child," he 
says ; " she does not know the depth nor the needs of a 
woman's heart ; she is your ideal, BasU, still more than 
mine ; and when this brief episode is ended, it will seem 
like a dream to her. That my child will live, I can hardly 
think ; she is so fragile, and I have no strength to dower 
it with. So the Elms will come back to you ; and if my 
last gift to you might be Doris, I should die quite satisfied 
that you would at length believe my love for you had 
never really wavered. It is simply a child who has 
strayed out on the highway to pluck a sweet flower, but 
who soon longs for the safe shelter of arms that have 
always enfolded him." 

There is much more about her ; was she, indeed, such 
a delight to him? Yet his heart almost breaks at the 
thought of the sorrow he shall cast on her young life. So 
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modonlesB she sits, so breathless, that it seems to Basfl as 
if the life had gone oat of her, only she does not faint or 
faU. 

*^ Well," he says, huskily, ages after, it appears to him, 
— how can moments of agony stretch out so endlessly, 
and Joy be so brief? — "the blackest sin of all is, that 
with my own hand I put a bar between. Lest I might 
relent, lest I might be won, I asked Frances Mintum to 
marry me. I did believe she loved me ; I honestly meant 
to make her happy ; so, you see, I had no right not to 
forgive her when she sinned against me. I owed her a 
double duty." 

"Yes," Doris Wentworth says, and her voice has the 
cadence of a summer night. She is so more than thank- 
ful that he was nobly brave and true through that wretched 
time. 

"This is why," — and his words seem to force their way 
through seas of passionate sorrow, — " when I have learned 
to know what a man's supreme love may be like, I may 
come to the very threshold of the promised land and not 
enter in. There are flaming swords elsewhere as well as 
Eden's gates." 

Is it true ? Is it an irremediable sin ? Are men and 
women too perfect to f oi^ve ? He has repented ; he has 
made amends ; he has led a blameless life ; is it impossi- 
ble that a great joy should be set in his future ? 

And she ? She is too essentially a woman not to know 
what her existence lacks. Did not Agatha play at a regal 
queendom among the grand things of life ; and she who 
has so small a gift, who is formed for love and household 
ways, whose joy could be in a husband's kisses and chil- 
dren climbing her knees, oh! can she quite shut it out 
of her future ? 

He leans over her. She can give, but he may not ask. 
A mist dims his eyes as he gathers the poor, worn-out 
letter he has read so much the past year. 
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" You know the worst of me. You know all now. Your 
sentence is quite right." 

" But I — " Her voice falters with an infinite pathos. 
She knows he will not ask. 

"You see I have no right to Lloyd's gift/' he cries, in 
a sharp tone of despair. 

Cannot life begin over again ? Is not love ever new, 
ever comprehending, like the divine ? 

" Good night," he says. Then he bends over and for 
the first time kisses her on the forehead. She throws up 
her arms, and they clasp of their own accord about his 
neck. 

"For Lloyd's sake," and his voice is a tremulous, ques- 
tioning whisper. 

" No," she answers, under her breath, while her heart 
throbs so that it seems as if he must hear ; "if you have 
sinned away that day of grace, there must be a new life, 
anew — " 

" Doris ! " 

She does not need to say any more, and he too has no 
words. He gathers her in his arms, and the golden hair, 
escaping its pins, falls about her like a mist. " Sunshiny 
hair," as little Alma says ; and he kisses it with reverent 
tenderness; the little hands, the soft, warm lips. The 
punishment is all these years of lost happiness for him, 
and she, not knowing, has not suffered, thank God, in 
that way. 

Afterward — is it moments or hours? — he reaches over 
the desk and takes up the miniature. 

" No," she says, with tenderest gravity, "that is Lloyd's. 
It must be sacred to him now." And she slips it in its 
case. Up in heaven, where they "neither marry nor are 
given in marriage," has he any regret to-night for the gift 
so lovingly bestowed on his dearest cousin and friend, 
Basil Wentworth ? 

The others may know about the engagement, but they 
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are never to know all that lies back of it ; they may rejoice 
at the marriage that brings Basil to the Elms, but the 
greater joy must always remain between the two. Doris 
has finished the last, the unknown, until now, behest of 
the man who took her sweet youth with a little misgiving, 
promising himself to restore tenfold. And now it is 
done. 

Still, they are in no haste. Life stretches out so long, 
so sweet before them. Doris learns to know the flavor of 
the delicate usages of love's serene spring, and she is not 
hurried into the time of blossoms, as before. There is 
earnest sympathy ; there is manly, adoring tenderness ; 
there is a high and fine flame that will light, but never 
bum to ashes. 

If Lloyd is his delight, Alma is hers. Neither will ever 
know a scant measure of affection, but as the years glide 
on, the daughter will be more truly hers. 

All the body and burden of the old mistakes is laid 
by in the divine remission of love. There will always 
be a sweet, endearing memory between them of the 
one who clasped their hands while they were as yet 
unknown. 

They make a pilgrimage together later on. The little 
inn at Novara has changed hands, but madame's poor, 
spindle-legged piano remains, though madame has rejoined 
her daughter. They follow the old course, but it is so 
much fuller and richer with the added knowledge and ex- 
perience, the untiring strength and vigor they bring to it. 
That was only a glimpse of wonder ; this is a full, long 
day ; and there is time to linger over all the dear places, to 
hear and see much that she missed before. 

And so they follow the illusive steps until they come to 
Naples, but he is not here. The love, the suffering, the 
agony of those last days Basil knows, but he will not let 
her live them over; indeed, she could not. She is the 
sweet link between the two, — the gem the one found to 
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Sparkle a brief while on his path, and then to be bestowed 
on the other. Basil Wentworth bows his head reverently 
in the sight of that clearer, finer knowledge that takes up 
the mysterious problems of life, and, in spite of jarring 
discords, works out at length a heavenly harmony. 
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LEE AND SHEPARD'S POPULAR FICTION 



AMANDA M, DOUGLAS' NOVELS. 

Osborne of Arrochar. By Amanda M. Douglas. Price, cloth, 
$1.50. Popular edition, ^i-oo. 

" In this novel, the author introduces us to an interesting family of girls, who, 
in default of the appearance of the rightful heir, occupy an old, aristocratic place 
at Arrochar. Just as it has reached the lowest point of dilapidation, through lack 
of business capacity on the part of the family, Osborne appears to claim his inheri- 
tance, and the interesting problem presents itself of marrying one of the daughters 
or turning the family out. The author thus gives herself a fair field to display her 
skill in the painting of character, the management of incident, and the construction 
of the dialogue. She has been in a large degree successful. We feel that we arc 
dealing with real persons; and, as to the management of the story, it is sufficient 
praise to say that the interest is cumulative. The book will add to the author's 
reputation." — School Journaly N. Y. 

The Heirs of Bradley House. By Amanda M. Douglas. 

Price, ;?5i.50. Popular edition, $1.00, 

** The author has won a most honorable place in the literary world by the charac- 
ter as well as clevernes.s of her work. Her books are as clean and fresh and invigo- 
rating as a morning in May. If she is not deep or profound, she stirs in the heart 
of her reader the noblest impulses; and whosoever accomplishes this has not written 
in vain.** — Chicago Saturday Evening Herald. 

Whom Kathie married. By Amanda M. Douglas. Price, 
JJ51.50. Popular edition, $1.00. 

Miss Douglas wrote a series of juvenile stories in which Kathie figured; and 
in this volume the young lady finds her destiny. The sweetness and purity of her 
life is reflected in the lives of all about her, and she is admired and beloved by alL 
The delicacy and grace with which Miss Douglas weaves her story, the nobility of 
her' characters, the absence of everything sensational, all tend to make this book 
one specially adapted to young girls. 

A Woman*s Inheritance. By Amanda M. Douglas. Price, 

** Miss Douglas is widely known as a writer of excellent stories, all of them 
having a marked family likeness, but all of them bright, fascinating, and thoroughly 
cntertaming. This romance has to do with the fortunes of a young woman whose 
father, dying, left her with what was supposed to be a large property, but which, 
under the management of a rascally trustee, was very near oemg wrecked, and was 
only saved by the self-denying devotion of one who was strictly under no obligation 
to exert himself in its behalf. The interest of the story is well sustained to the 
very close, and the leader will follow the fortunes of the various characters with an 
absorbed fascination." — New Bedford Mercury. 

Sydnie Adriance. By Amanda M. Douglas. Price, $1.50. Pop^ 
ular edition, $1.00. 

In this booki the heroine, being suddenly reduced to poverty, refuses an offer of 
marriage^ because she thinks it comes from the condescension of pity rather than 
from the mspiration of love. She determines to earn her living, becomes a governess, 
then writes a book, which is successful, and inherits a fortune from a distant relative. 
Then she marries the man — But let us not tell the story. The author has told it 
in a charming way. 
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Kelly Kinnard's Kingrdom. By Amanda M. Douglas. Pricey 

cloth, $1.50. Popular edition, ^1.00. 

•• Nelly Endicott, a bright, lively girl, marries Dr. Kinnard, a widower with two 
children. On going to her husband's home, she finds installed there a sister of his 
first wife ( Mint Adelaide, as she is called by the children), who is a vixen, a maker 
of troublr, .iiid a nuisancr of the worst kind. Most young wives would baye had 
such a p -n! put out of ihc h- u-.f , but Ncllv endures the petty vexations to which she 
is subjrcicd, in a manner which shows the beauty and strength of her character. 
How she surmounted the difficulty, it would not be fair to state." — New Y'or-k 
E'fning Mail. 

Prom Hand to Mouth. By Amanda M. Douglas. Priceyli.so. 

Popular edition, f>\.QO, 

** Thi'? is a thoroug^hly cood, true, pure, sweet, and touching' story. It c o v era 
precisely those phases of domestic life which are of the most common expe- 
rience, ntid will take many and many of its readers just where they have been 
themselves. There is trouble in it, and sorrow, and pain, and parting-, but the 
sunset jrlorifies the clouds of the varied day, and the peace which passes 
understanding pervades all. For young women whose lives are just opening^ 
into wifehood and maternity, we have read nothinj^ better for many a day." — 
Littrary World. 

IL Modem Adam and Eve in a €kurden« Bj Amanda M. 
Douglas. Price $1.50. 

Bright, amusing, and sensible. A story of two people who set out to^iTiii 
their share of the world's wealth, and how they did it; which, as a critic says, 
** is rather jolly and out-of-door-y, and ends in a greenhouse/* — with some love 
and pathos, of^ course, and much practical knowled{;e. 

The Old Woman who lived in a dhoe. B7 Amanda M. 

Douglas. Price $1.50. 

This is not a child's story, nor a comic view of household life, — as some 
might think troin its title — but a domestic novel, full of the delights of home, 
of pure thoughts, and gentle virtues. It has also sufHcient complications to 
keep the thread of interest drawn, and to lead the reader on. Among Miss 
Douglas' many successful books, there is none more beautiful or attractive, or 
which leaves a more permanent impression. 

Claudia. By Amanda M. Douglas. Price, |i. 50. Popular edition, |i.oo. 

This is a romantic story, with abundant incidents and strong situations. 
The interest is intense. It concerns two half sisters, whose contrasted t'hq'i w 
ter and complicated fortunes are the charm of the book. 

Seven Daughters. By Amanda M. Douglas. Price $i.5a 

The " Seven " are daughters of a country clergyman who is not greatly blessed 
with the good things of the world. The story is related by the eldest, who 
considers herself far from brilliant or witty, but who makes charming pictures 
of all who figure in the book. The good minister consents to receive a number 
of bright boys as pupil-boarders, and the two families make a suggestive 
counterpoise, with mutual advantage. Destiny came ^ith the coming of the 
boys, and the story has naturally a happy end. 

'The Foes of her Household. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Price $1.50. 
"This is an exceedingly entertaining book. A simple girl, of beantifiil 
character, marries a young man in poor nealth out of pure love, and ignorant 
of the fact that he is rich. His death occurs not very long after the marriage^ 
and the young widow becomes the object of practical persecution by his rela- 
tives, wno misunderstand her motives entirely. With a nobility of charactfT, 
as rare as beautiful, she destroys their prejuolce, and at last tMches V ^~ 
lore her." — Central Baptist, St. Louis, mo, 
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Home Nook ; or, The Crown of Duty. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Price, $1.50. Popular edition, jj^i.oo. 

*' This is an interesting story of home life, not wanting in incident, and written in 
a forcible and attractive style. ~ New York Graphic. 

This volume is larger than most written by Miss Douglas, and contains many 
interesting scenes and characters. It would be impossible to give a condensed 
synopsis of the story; but it is enough to say, that it is a fresh, pure, and bright 
story, full of the touches which reveal intense feeling, and go straight to the heart; 
but without the overstrained sentiment which was once the bane of novels. 

Stephen Dane. By Amanda M. Douglas. Price, $1.50. Popular 
edition, ;^i.oo. 

This is the story of a mechanic who worked his way up from poverty to affluence. 
It is complicated by a murder, committed by the hero's drunken father: the victim 
being the proprietor of the works where both were employed. The hero fell in love 
with the young daughter of the murdered man, and she became the lode-star which 
drew him on Not that she had a fortune ; on the contrary, she inherited nothing, 
and she owed her happiness solely to the exertions and energy of her lover. It is 
beautifully written, and much admired. 

Lost in a Great City. By Amanda M. Douglas. Price, cloth, 

$1.50. Popular edition, $1.00. 

"This is the strongest story which has ever come from the pen of Miss Douglas. 
and starts off with a dramatic touch which chains the reader's attention at once, and 
holds it closely till the last page is read It is the story of a little girl, Nora, who, 
becoming separated from her nurse in the busy and crowded streets of New York, is 
lost beyond discovery for many a year. . . . The denouement is entirely satisfactory . 
and the plot of the story is finely conceived and carried out, with not a page's loss ot 
interest on the part of the reader." — St. Albans Messenger. 

Floyd Grandon's Honor. By Amanda M. Douglas. Price, 
$1.50. 

"The writings of Miss Douglas have found acceptance with the public, because 
they are characterized by good sense, a keen insight, and an appreciation of all that 
16 good and noble in human life. Her stories are always pure, always pleasing, 
always elevating. Floyd Grandon is the central figure, around whom are grouped 
near relatives and friends, together with his own family. The pursuits, pleasures, 
and lives of this charming circle at Grandon Park make a sunny story whose 
brightness is not altogether unclouded, for it is shadowed by the villany of Floyd's 
partner in business, Mr. Wilmarth, whose fate it is not necessary to anticipate." — 
Home Journal. 

Hope Mills. By Amanda M. Douglas. Price, $1.50. Popular 
edition, ^i.oo. 

This is an entertaining novel. The many characters of the story arc drawn with 
skill, and impress their mdividuality upon the reader, and the interest is well sus- 
tained. But the book is something more than a novel. It was written to exhibit the 
workings of co-operation in a manufacturing town. Hope Mills, having been 
closed by a panic and the dishonesty of the manager, are reopened as a joint stock 
concern by the operatives. The dtfnculties and fmal success of the enterprise are 
portrayed in a lively narrative. 

Out of the Wreck; or, was it worth the Victory? By 
Amanda M. Douglas. Price, cloth, jJJi.50. Popular edition, $1.00. 

" This is a strong and fascinating history of a noble woman, fighting her way out 
of the horrors of a drunkard's home on to the heights of prosperity and peace. 
Against the mean prejudices of her husband's aristocratic relatives she engages in 
business, and makes it a success, and this gives her the means of saving and educat- 
ing her children. It is written with delightful freshness, grace, and strength, and 
sereals a mind of remarkable refinement and power." — North Adams Transcript 
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VIB6IKIA F. TOWNSianyS BOOKS 

4. Boston Girrs Ambitioiu B/ Virodtia F. Towksend. 
Price $1.50. 

** Thifc is a {^rand story, rrandly told. The little mists which went to make up 
the shadows of the years in the fives of two young^ people, the sufferings and 
privation >. of Dorrice and Carry], their stmg^g^le upward, and the happiness 
which s<nilcd upon them at the end of the strugerfe, will cause the story to 
lint^er long in the minds and hearts of its readers/' — Waskin^rUm ChronicU. 

That Queer GirL Bj Virginia F. Townsend. Price $1.50. 

The *' Queer Girl " is a charming character, and so is Rowan, the real hero. 
She is "queer" only in beine unconventional, brave, and frank, — "an old- 
fashioned girl." The girls \vno follow her history, and that of her pleasant 
companions, are sure of being delightfully entertained; and they may, if they 
will, take a lesson from brave, unselfish Madeline. 

Daryll Gap. By Virginia F. Townsend. Price $1.50. 

The celebrity of Virginia F. Townsend as an authoress, her brilliant 
descriptive powers, and pure, vigorous imap^ination, will insure a hearty wel> 
come for the above-entitled volume, written in the writer's happiest vein. 

" A story of the petroleum days, and of a family who strucK oil. Her plots 
are well arranged, and her characters are clearly and strongly drawn.** — 
Pittsburgh Recorder, 

Lenox Dare, By Virginia F. Townsend. Price $1.50. 

A story of New England people, and of life associated with Hampton 
Beach and its vicinity. 'I he plot is natural and well treated, and the senti- 
ments pure. The stor)r is very entertaining, and, to the thoughtful reader, 
instructive and stimulating. 

A Woman*s Word, and how she kept It. Bj Virginia F. 

Townsend. Price $1.50. 

•'This is a thoroughly charming story, natural, wholesome, and extremely 
Interesting. The heroine is a delightful creation, and all the dramcdis persoiut 
are remarkably well drawn. It is pleasant to come across a novel so entirely 
worthy of praise, and we commend it without reserve to all our readers." — 
Charleston News. 

Mostly Marjorie Day. B7 Virginia F. Townsend. Price, 

cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 
Id this book, there is the endeavor of a noble and lovable girl to escape from 
the conventionalities which fettered her life, and engage in some serious duty. 
She became a nurse, and, in the end, had her exceeding great reward. It is a 
bright, spirited, and sometimes delicately humorous story, with a well manag^ed 
plot, and life-like characters. 

But a Philistine. By Virginia F. Townsend. Price $1.50. 

One of the most pleasing works of this author. It is a story oi natural 
thoughts rather than events ; and it is the author's unique coupling of passive 
subject and vigorous style that gives the work its attractive quality. The 
characters are strong, and several of the scenic descriptions have the true ring 
of poetic appreciation, while in conversational passages the diction is brlg^ 
pleasing, and varied. 
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Tlie Deeringrs of Medbnry. B/ Virginia F. ToWnsendl 

Price $i.oo. 

As a writer of sweet, refined fiction, instinct with noble ideals, and pervaded 
by a spirit of aspiration toward all that is pure and lovely and of good report, 
Virginia F. Townsend is unsurpassed. She is a poet of nature, and she 
weaves her beautiful thoughts and dreams into story after story, all character- 
ized by an artistic touch, and by uplifting, spiritual ideals of life. 

Only Girls* By Virginia F. Townsend. Price $1.50. 

In this charming story^ uncle Richard says, "There never was a true or 
noble deed in the world, without some woman or girl was at the bottom of it; " 
and upon this idea the author has shown how great is the influence which a 
cousin or sister can have over her companions who are just starting to seek 
their fortunes in the world. Temptations may lead them astray, but repentance 
will follow, as the remembrance of a gentle, loving friend comes like a ray of 
light to dispel the clouds of darkness. 

The Hollands. By Virginia F. Townsend. Price $1.00. 

A new issue of a novel of long ago, and will be gladly hailed by the man 
readers of this interesting writer. 

This is one of Miss Townsend*s best efforts. Her appreciation of the best 
side of human nature, her pure, moral tone, and her unquestioned literary skill, 
— upon these qualities her popularity rests secure. There are some stirring 
scenes in this book. 

Six in All, By Virginia F. Townsend. Price $1.00. 

Most readers who take up this book will be very reluctant to lay it dowa 
again before the last page is read. Of the " Six in All," three are men; one ot 
them rich in worldly possessions, but poor at the outset in some other and more 
desirable things. Tne other two are every-day, commonplace sort of people, 
in whose affairs the reader is much interested at the very start. Miss Town- 
send gives an entertaining story, and teaches a wholesome lesson. She puts 
into the mouths of her cnaracters some utterances calculated to deepen and 
strengthen one's faith in the better principles. 

The Mills of Tuxbury, By Virginia F. Townsend. Price 
$1.00. 

A story which long since received its seal of public approval by great popu- 
larity, but which for some time has been out of print. It is now republished ia 
a neat and attractive form to meet a constant inquiry for the author's produc- 
tions. The story is pure and elevating, written in a natural, flowing s^le, and 
has situations ot thrilling interest. 
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Little Prii(ly*» CliiUlren. By Sophie May. lUustratec 

volume, 75 cents. 
1. Wee Lucy. «. Jimmy Boy. 

Althouuh some years hid elapsed since the author wrote the las 
Prudy Siorb'M, the HdveiU of «« Wee Lucy *• last season, as t he initial 
of a new scries for the little ones, snowed conclusively that &>ophi 
•* had not lost her cunnin-^^, ** and now comes •'Jimmy Boy,** Wee 
brother, as a companion volume. In it the author retains a.11 the frt 
and charm which characterized her earlier work, and parents who ren 
the pleasure jjiven them in their own childhood by the Prucly and. 
Dimple Htorlea will d'^^ire to have their children make the acqixainti 
" UtUe Prudy 's Children." 

( Other volumes in preparation ) 

Little Prndy'R Flyaway Series. By Sophie Af av. 
volumes. Illustrated. Per volume, 75 cents 

1. Little Folks Astray. 4. Little Grandmother. 

8. Prudy keepings House. 5. Little Grandfather. 

3. Aunt Madflre's Story. 6. Miss Thistledown. 

•* The authoress of the Little Prudy Stories would be elected aunty-Iaut 
If the children had an opportunity, for the wonderful books she -writes for 
amusement. She is the Dickens of the nursery; and, we do not hesitxi 
say, develops the rarest sort of genius in the specialty of depictinc^ s. 
children." — Hartford Post, 

Flaxie Frizzle Stories. By Sophie May. Six voluir 

Illustrated. Per volume, 75 cents. 
1. Flaxie Frizzle. 4. The Twin Cousins. 

%, Doctor Papa. 5. Flaxie's Kittyleen. 

3. Little Pitchers. 6. Flaxie grrowingr up. 

*• ' Flaxie Frizzle ' is the successor of « Dotty Dimple,* * Little Prudy,* * F 
away,* and the other charming creations of that inimitable writer for childre 
Soi'iiiE May. There was never a healthy, fun-loving child that -would not, 
one stage or another of its growth, be entertained with Sopuik May's hook 
For that matter, it is not safe for older folks to look into them, unless the 
intend to read them through. •Flaxie Frizzle* will be found as br._^t at 
pleasant reading as the others.** — Boston Journal, 

Dotty Dimple Stories. By Sophie May. Six volumes 
Illustrated. Per volume, 75 cents. 

1. Dotty Dimple at Grandmother's. 4. Dotty Dimple at Vlaj, 

2. Dotty Dimple out West. 5. Dotty Dimple at School. 

3. Dotty Dimple at Home. 6. Dotty Dimple's Flyafra.i'. 
«*The children will not be left without h althful entertainment and kindly 

instruction so long as Sophie May (Miss Rebecca S. Clakke) lives and 
wields her graceful pen in their behalf. S.ie has made a close and lovinu 
study of childhood, and she is almost idolized bjr the crowd of" neohews and 
nieces '* who claim her as aunt. There is a sprightliness about all of Miss 
Clarke's books that attracts the young; and their purity, their absolute clean 
It'ness, renders them invaluable in the eyes of parents and all who are interested 
in the welfare of children.** — Morning- Star. 

BY SOPHIBi MAY'S SIST£R. 

The Little Miss Weezy Series. By Penn Shirley. Three 
volumes. Illustrated. Per volume, 75 cents. 

1. liittle Miss Weezy. 2. Little Miss Weexy's Brother. 

3. L.ittle Miss 1¥eezy*s Sister. 

The author, Penn Shirley, ia a sister of Sophie May, and, without bting 
in the least a copyist, has given to her books something of the inimitable charm 
wnich belongs to the l.ittie Prudy Series. 

" One of the freshest and most delightful, because the most natural, of the 
stories of the year for children is ' Little Miss Weezy.* The book is full o( 
humor, and is written with a delicate sympathy with the feelings of children. 
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